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Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 
Penal Code of California, 
1915, Section 623. 
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Now you're talking my language. 





KAHLA Black Russian. What an intriguing idea. 





A mood in a glass. So simply achieved. An ounce of Kahlua, 
two ounces of vodka, rocks. Perfect before or after dinner... 
the theatre...or anything at all. 


For all manner of intriguingly different Kahlua ideas, send for 
our recipe book. Our treat. Because you deserve something nice. 


Kahlua. Coffee Liqueur from Sunny Mexico. 53 Proof. = Jules Berman & Assoc., 116 No. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90048 
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rmstrong’s 


PROUDLY PRESENTS 
LASZLO ISPANKY’S 
NEWEST CREATION 


“Annabel Lee” 


Laszlo Ispanky has captured 

the depth of ‘‘Annabel Lee’s”’ 
beauty in a limited edition 
porcelain figurine that moves 

as rhythmically as Edgar Allen 
Poe’s own words. Her innocence, 
her softness and tender age 

are all apparent in this 

beautiful Ispanky original. 


“It was many and many a 
year ago, 


In a kingdom by the sea, 


That a maiden there lived 
whom you may know 


By the name of 
Annabel Lee; 


And this maiden she lived 
with no other thought 


Than to love and be loved 
by me.” 


We at Armstrong’s have the 
largest selection of Ispanky 
figurines in the world. We deliver 
anywhere within the United States 
at no additional charge. Your 
inquiries are invited. 


Edition Limit 500 pieces. 
1414” high. $750.00 


Armstrong’s 


150 East Third Street » Pomona, Calif. 91766 
(714) 622-4535 
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Proudly Presents a Mazor Exhibilion of Saintings By 


hiloineclle SFchulle 
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By the Distinguished Fost. Imfrresstonist, 
Anloinelle $chulle. 





“Fleurs duce Nafipe Bleu’? 


For an illustrated 8-page brochure on the life and work of Antoinette Schulte, 


please send $1.00 to cover mailing and handling. 





Sos -dngeles BDatn Beack 
63514. La “Crenega 2.32 Wlowlh duenue 








)'s trimming collection has many fringe benefits. 

its delicate beauty. The subtle blending of color 
iired years of creative research and months of hana- 
n artisans. The rewarding results are to be seen in 

ive designs, in hundreds of color-ways. In keeping 

) & Romann’s high standards of service, inventory is 
r immediate delivery. All in all, a trimming collection 


~ s0 beneficial as to be worthy of the most discerning designer. STROHEIM & ROMANN 


STROHEIM & ROMANN: 155 EAST 56TH ST., NEW YORK; BOSTON; PHILADELPHIA; CLEVELAND; MIAMI; CHICAGO; DALLAS; LOS ANGELES; SAN FRANCISCO 
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FRONT COVER: The antique filled apartment of the late fashion great Coco 
Chanel above her couture salon in Paris. (Feature begins on page 48.) 
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MARBRO TURNS 
THE UGH ON THe 
CHING DYNASTY: 


The venerable art of vase making that 
originated in China in 1644 is venerated 
in the artistry of this inimitable 

Mei-Lei lamp by Marbro. 

Delicate Mother-of-pearl is meticulously 
inlaid to authentically replicate the 
poetic art created during the reign of 
the Ch’ing Dynasty. »* 

In virtually any setting, this exquisite RES 
Marbro lamp radiates an ageless charm SE 
and brings together form and function 
in the purest sense. 

While not available everywhere, this 
and other priceless Marbro originals 
may be viewed at any one of our nine a 
showrooms throughout the country, in the ' 
better furniture stores or through the 
services of your interior decorator. 

For pertinent details, please write 
Marbro Lamp Executive Office, 1625 South 
Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, CA 90015. 


PERMANENT SHOWROOMS: 
Chicago, Merchandise Mart 


San Francisco, Western Merchandise Mart. - -. > 4 Oo. ar ; gen en Se Pr, 
Dallas, 460 Decorative Center / oY a 4 fi ade ry ye 
Trade Mart . t ¢ 
High Point, Soutbern Furniture > y . i a A 
xposition Bldg. u 
Pittsburgh, At ‘h Showrooms 1 
Cincinnati Furniture 


Atlanta, Mercha 





Indianapolis, Murray 
FOREIGN OFFICES 


Rombay, Copenhagen, Floré Mong Kong, 
Lisbon, London, Madrid, Pari 0, Vienna 
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Take ours, 
for example... 


Barometers 


date back to the 17th 

century, when Galileo 

was asked to help the 

Duke of Florence solve 

a problem. The Duke’s 

engineers were unable 

to find a way to pump 

ry water higher than 32’ 

above its own level. 

Galileo's pupil, 

Toricelli, discovered 

that the level of 

water varied from 

day to day. He 

concluded that 

there must aiso 

be some variation 

in the weight of 

air pressing against 

water. Fascinated by 

the possibility of 

weather prediction 

i {-) Ay based on atmospheric 

A, pressure changes, 

we Toricelli constructed 

the first barometer. Rather than using an 

apparatus holding a 32’ column of water, 

he chose mercury, which could register the 

Same changes using a few inches. We can 

surmise that the Duke was left to battle the 

laws of nature on his own. However, indi- 

rectly, we can be grateful to him for the 

opportunity of presenting you with an eie- 

gant home accessory which doubles as a 

useful instrument. Barometer pictured is 40” 
long at $155.00. 
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and ours do. This collection of unique wall- 
hangings is imported from Hungary, where 
they- are meticulously handmade in 100% 
wool face. Each one is a work of art featur- 
ing original designs. ‘Various patterns. and 
AES are available. Wa//hanging pictured 
er re) (ee) eT Le) (0 oe 1 
iticed at $90.00. (No extra 

and. handling. California 


































You have captured to per- 
fection two of the beautiful 
people I grew up with — 
William Haines and Earl 
Blackwell — in your photo- 
graphs and in your inter- 
views, where they tell it like 
it is, not like it was. It is 
wonderful to know that the 
art of gracious living is still 
alive and how beautifully 
these two gentlemen prac- 
tice it. 


Joan Crawford, 
New York City, New York 


You’ve done a fabulous job 
with your September/ 
October issue. Architectural 
Digest has become not only 
readable but excitingly and 
visually so for the non- 
architect. I am sure it will 
have wide appeal. 


J. P. Alexander, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Hurrah, you do have a sense 
of humor, after all! The 
(September/October 1972) 
issue of the Digest was su- 
perb. I could not put it down 
until I had read it from 
cover to cover. For a while 
I thought the Digest was 
taking itself a bit too seri- 
ously, but the last issue 
proved you are not. Mr. 
Haines’ quotations were hi- 
larious and great fun, and I 
devoured his every word. 


The article by Thomas 
Norton on “American Paint- 
ings” was interesting, in- 
formative and incisive. 


Here’s my check for a 
continuing subscription. I 
haven't any idea when mine 
expires. You figure it out, 
and just keep sending 
Architectural Digest. 


Mrs. Allin B. Crouch, 
Springfield, New Jersey 





The September/ October 
1972 issue of your magazine 
is a true collector’s edition. 
My yellow pen was kept 
busy underlining the many 
statements within page after 
page of the issue—I wanted 
it all emphasized and easily 
referred to again. It also be- 
came a necessity to send a 
subscription to a friend—its 
treasures had to be shared. 


Luisa Gibson, 
Upland, California 


Congratulations on the arti- 
cle by Labelle Prussin 
“Collecting African Art”’ 
Architectural Digest Novem- 
ber/December 1972. 

The easy scholarship of the 
architectect-author Ms. Prus- 
sin sharpens our eyes to the 
cultural-social homogeneity 
of all African arts from 
architecture, painting and 
sculpture, to utilitarian and 
functional as well as orna- 
mental arts. 

The aesthetic freedom and 
fluidity of the African, which 
move so effortlessly and 


gracefully between ‘‘form”’ 


and ‘‘meaning,” are indeed 
a lesson for those of us slow- 
witted Westerners who still 
cannot perceive art except 
in the isolated splendor of a 
“gold frame.” 

An article of remarkable 
clarity and perception. 


James Normile, 
Los Angeles, California 


We were more than happy 
with the article [‘Antichita 
Roma,” September/ October 
1972]. In the months since it 
appeared we've literally had 
dozens of people in who 
have seen the article and 
have come looking for us. 


Lucille Ostrow Riganti, 
Rome, Italy 





LETTERS | 


to the editors 


I enjoyed my first few issues 
of Architectural Digest — 
after that began to react to 
too much ‘‘sameness’’—am 
thus not renewing the sub- 
scription. I would have 
liked: 

Articles with Substantial 
Reading Matter (on Histori- 
cal Architecture, illustrated). 

Features of Furniture Ar- 
rangements for people who 
have taste for fine things 
but whose financial situa- 
tions do not allow for such 
“expansiveness” in home 
and living style. For in- 
stance: Fine furniture in a 
small room with a low ceil- 
ing. 


Mrs. Judith Katz, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


One of your long-time sub- 
scribers, Dr. J. Herbert Vin- 
cent, a dentist in Newport 
Beach, lent me one of your 
January/February 1971 edi- 
tions to read and admire. 
Somewhere between his 
office and mine I LOST IT! 
I was bereft. After looking 
in a number of “used book” 
stores I have concluded that 
your subscribers simply do 
not part with those lovely 
copies. Am enclosing my 
subscription for one year 
with a check to I. Magnin’s 
and a thank you for supply- 
ing a possible source to 
replace the lovely lost mag- 
azine. 


Please say that you have 
back issues and that I may 
buy one somewhere or 
somehow. (My pet peeve is 
that individual who bor- 
rows and does not return 
the property.) 


My thanks, appreciation 
and undying devotion that 
will certainly continue un- 
dimmed if even some of 
your editions are as beauti- 
ful as that one lost. 


Jean-Marie Sparling, 
Irvine, California 
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The dream spread . Inspired by the pastel hues of early dawn comes Chantal — 
a delicate floral design from the famed Max Rawicz bedspread collection by Kirsch. It’s one of over 
50 distinctive patterns, each featuring exquisite fabrics, hand-guided outline or multi-needle 
quilting, thick, luxurious polyester filling, and the finest linings. Matching 
draperies, too. Truly, a decorator’s dream come true. For the store ° y 
nearest you, call 800-243-6000 toll-free anytime. In Connecticut: 800-942-0655. KI rscn 
B 


Or write Kirsch Company, Sturgis, Michigan 49091. EDSPREAI| 
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ONE COLLECTION, TWO INTERPRETATIONS 


Interior Design by Mrs. Russell W. Davenport in association with McMillen, Inc. 


he professional alliance between interior designer and client is a long and 

harmonious one. The designer is Mrs. Russell W. Davenport, in associa- 
tion with McMillen, Inc. Her client is a patron and student of the arts, and a 
particular admirer of the classical schools of French decoration. A bachelor 
with business interests in New York City, he presently maintains an apart- 
ment in Manhattan and a house in the country. Over the years, Mrs. Davenport 
has worked with him on virtually every one of a number of residences, help- 
ing to build a rare and beautiful collection of antiques. 

Mrs. Davenport talks about her design of the two houses shown on these 
pages. “When my client, a few years ago, gave up his manor house in the 
chateau country of France, he looked for a place convenient to his work, and 
found an ideal home in a historic Connecticut seaport town. Shortly before, 
he had taken a smaller apartment in New York City. Between the two, we 
found no difficulty in placing all the important pieces.” One facilitating factor, 
of course, was that most of the furnishings were French. There was no ques- 
tion of creating an entirely new look, merely of using an interesting collection 
to the best advantage and adapting it to different modes of living, the one 
country, the other urban. 

Mrs. Davenport thrives on variety in her work. “I never like to do anything 
that I’ve done before.” The interest for her professionally, and for connois- 
seurs of interior design, was in the execution of the two projects nearly 


On the opposite page, the Exterior of the country house reveals the ambience of Greek- 
Revival architecture. From the balcony, above, formal gardens complement the view. 
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The Bedroom, above, is accentuated by a Chinese- 
Revival poster bed finished in brown and gold lacquer 
from Brighton Pavilion in England. The matching wall- 
covering and bedspread fabric is Brunschwig & Fils. 
In the Living Room, opposite, a Tibetan area rug was 
selected by the designer to synthesize the design motif. 
The windows of the Drawing Room, below, are treated 
with shutters to amplify the formal architecture of the 
room and provide greater light control. 


The breakfast area, opposite right, consists of a French 
Directoire table combined with classic Empire chairs. 




















simultaneously, for the same client, with a 
single major collection of furniture and objets 
d’art which she helped choose over a period of 
years. Her success is evidenced by the keen 
perception of her client’s preferences and her 
_ adaptation of design to two very different resi- 
= dential environments. 

An individual’s home should be a personal 
expression. A sense of history, a penchant for 
classicism, and, above all, an insistence on 
architectural integrity are immediately ex- 
pressed in this individual’s choice of both 
apartment and house. The Manhattan apart- 
ment, one of twelve in the 1904 McKim, Mead 
and White mansion, combines character and 
dignity with a quiet opulence. The apartment 
Mrs. Davenport’s client chose, in this very pri- 
vate and fascinating house, encompasses 
_ Pulitzer’s own study and solarium. 

The country house, too, an 1850 gem of the 
Greek Revival, is steeped in history. Once a 
whaling captain’s pride, it is still one of the 
1 most impressive structures in a town rich in 
architectural and historic landmarks. An 
obtrusive Victorian wing has long since been 
removed. Now the house stands in its original 
purity, set back from the main street on three 
and one-half acres at water’s edge, looking 
over Narragansett Water to Watch Hill. 

The interior designs of both apartment and 
— house preserve and enhance the best qualities 
of the architecture while creating a design 
statement of their own. ‘Mrs. Davenport 


























































ONE COLLECTION, TWO INTERPRETATIONS 
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In another view of the Drawing Room, above, a modern coffee table with a smoked-glass 
top contrasts with Louis XV paneling and Louis XVI upholstered fauteuils in the grouping. 
The ceiling in the Drawing Room of the Townhouse, opposite, was lowered to accommo- 
date the Louis XV boiserie brought from France especially for this room. An eighteenth- 
century Savonnerie rug, ‘Mille Fleurs” parquet floors and a Louis XVI St. Anne marble 
fireplace mantel provide the decorative elements for French furniture of the period. 






knows my tastes exactly,” says her admiring client, and she concurs: ‘“‘Some 
things have taken discussion, but we have never really disagreed on any- 
thing. I know the colors and furnishings he is most comfortable with.” Mrs. 
Davenport’s client’s preference for Empire is readily understood: its pure 
lines and restrained decoration approach the classical architectural ideal. 

“He asked me to make the Manhattan apartment a corner oi Paris,” the 
designer recalls. The living room has all the basics to create the look of a 
Parisian pied-a-terre—high ceilings, French windows, fireplace. Mrs. Daven- 
port continues: ‘‘We began with the boiserie and the flooring. Excessively 
ornate boiserie might have.dominated the room, and yet the simpler designs 
best suited to Empire furnishings are difficult to find. I was fortunate in 
locating exactly what I was looking for at a firm outside Paris.” The boiserie 
is a nearly perfect fit. The ceiling was lowered to accommodate the height of 
the panels. Skillful carpentry did the rest. The flooring is old parquet de 
Versailles, also purchased in France. 

Structural changes suggested by Mrs. Davenport for the other major room 
downstairs created a new symmetry in the apartment. Her client comments, 
“The room looked half-finished before it was redesigned as an octagon.” 
Neutral-colored drapes hang in folds from the moldings all around this room, 


] 
| 








softening its many angles. The 
octagonal room, now the dining 
area, was originally the master 
bedroom, and the wall treatment 
was essentially designed to set off 
one piece of furniture, an antique 
Oriental bed so extraordinary that 
the designer wanted nothing to 
interfere. When she transformed 
the bedroom into a dining room, 
the bed was shipped to the coun- 
try and a small room upstairs con- 
verted into a bedroom. This gave 
her client more privacy for his liv- 
ing quarters while it effectively 
doubled the entertainment area 
downstairs. 

“T enjoy solving problems,” 
comments Mrs. Davenport. Obvi- 
ously the master bath was no 
longer the master bath, but aroom 
off the dining room that connected 
with the hall. “Its function had 
changed, so I had to change its 
appearance.” A bathtub, no longer 
needed, is covered, a settee 
perched on top. A period screen 
hides the fixtures from ready 





view. Formal wallpaper and a 
collection of lithographs make 
the room seem like a gallery cum 
sitting room. The decorator’s 
hand is boldly deliberate, yet the 
touches seem thoroughly natural. 
Even the sofa, in its elevated 
splendor, looks comme il faut. 

In the interior design of the 
house, as in that for the Manhat- 
tan apartment, a primary concern 
was the preservation of architec- 
tural integrity. Structural changes 
were minimal. A rear parlor was 
made into a dining room to take 
full advantage of a beautiful view 
of the garden and bay, but other- 
wise the plan of the house met the 
owner's requirements perfectly. 
The many large rooms down- 
stairs not only could accommo- 
date his furnishings from the 
French manor house, but they 
were also rich in the architectural 
detail so suited to the furnishings 
themselves. The challenge to the 
designer was to enhance the 
established character of each 


room and at the same time create 
a different mood for each one. A 
major means to this end was the 
use of color. In the dining room a 
cool blue, subtle shaded, brings 
out the classic detail. Dark green 
sharply delineates the honey- 
suckle decoration of the wall and 
door molding in the library, rein- 
forcing the Greek-Revival motif. 
The differences in the color 
schemes, from the cool blue of the 
dining room to the bright yellow 
and coral of the living room, set 
each room apart. 

Mrs. Davenport was especially 
pleased that so many of the furn- 
ishings, including chandeliers and 
rugs, were such a perfect fit. She 
bought only two major pieces, the 
Empire bookcases in the library. 
When asked to comment about 
her work, Mrs. Davenport reiter- 
ated, “I never do anything the 
same way.” If there are constants 
in her work, they include an eye 
for beauty, a rightness of look 
and scrupulous attention to detail. 


t in the Dining Room is an unusual example of Louis XVI, and displays a collection of Worcester plates. 
iroom, opposite, the toile-de-Jouy drapery and wallcovering fabric is complemented by French mantel. 
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Interior Design by 
Virginia Phillips, AID 


Photographed by Hedrich-Blessing 


Me and Mrs. Edwin Bergman, the 
noted Chicago art collectors, 


recently moved froma large old Tudor 
house into an ‘“‘art déco” building on 
the shores of Lake Michigan. They 
called on interior designer Virginia 
Phillips, president of Marc T. Nielsen 
Interiors, to meld their collections of 
art and fine antiques into the smaller 


space of their new apartment. 

Miss Phillips explains, ‘“The design 
problem, essentially, was to create an 
unobtrusive background without 
resorting to the deadening neutrality 
of no-texture and no-warmth of many 
museums. I tried to give the interior 
considerable texture, pattern and 
warm color which would not com- 
pete with the pieces they are meant 
to complement.” The antique-filled 
apartment now houses the large and 
distinguished Bergman collection of 
Surrealist painting and sculpture. 

The Bergmans display a rare con- 
gruence of interests, all in focus. Mr. 
Bergman, president of an industrial 
firm, was an early collector of rare 
sea shells and tropical fish, and has a 
continuing devotion to cultivating 
exotic plants. Mrs. Bergman, an active 
participant in the growth and devel- 
opment of the collections, a woman 
of tailored taste, delights in a per- 
sonal collection of fine pre-Columbian 


sman Library is lined with books 
». From the ceiling flies 
Poisson Volant, by Alex- 
also, is the notable 

The Kennedy Fam- 

the tragedy of Novem- 

> Georgian table, an 

by Richard Lind- 

> profile of a 

Restrained 

strous, soft 

1ce of books. 
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The flowing informality and easy elegance 
of the Bergman Living Room suggest the 
well-paced conversations of the Bergmans’ 
frequent and varied guests. To the left on a 
woven wallcovering, hangs an important 
Giorgio di Chirico, Mannequin Métaphy- 
sique (1913), classic-romantic in mood and, 
datewise, a tocsin of Surrealism. In the cor- 
ner, a Sepik River wooden shield above a 
Picasso vase. At center, an Enrico Baj paint- 
ing with the intriguing title, English Travel- 
ing Woman with Her Watch and Paris 
Monumental. At right, a fine antique Eng- 
lish secretary and two clay Nayarit fig- 
ures. On the coffee table made from a 
Sicilian donkey cart, a lively Alexander 
Calder mobile. 

Another aspect of the Bergman Living 
Room. At left, a milestone Pablo Picasso, 
Portrait of Dora Maar (1937). The antique 
English blanket chest holds an Alexander 
Calder mobile and a Max Ernst sculpture. 
A Dada plaster with color, Lop Lop, by Max 
Ernst, hangs above the mantel, which is 
faced with an art nouveau firescreen. Sculp- 
ture on the mantel, from left to right: 
Ophelia, by Reg Butler, Rose Castle, by 
Joseph Cornell and Figure in the Wind, by 
Germaine Richier. At right, above a French 
provincial vaisselier, the Max Ernst paint- 
ing, Garden Aeroplane Trap (1935). The 
literary titles of these works vitalize the 
strongly poetic, Surrealist moods charac- 
teristic of the Bergman collections—tension 
in repose, spring-coiled balance ‘“‘mouve- 
ment manque.” 

At one end of the Living Room, a high- 
backed sofa of generous proportions, tufted 
in shiny leather, echoes the glistening sur- 
faces of the Hans Arp sculpture. In front of 
the sofa, a glass-topped table of elongated 
forms, by the sculptor Alberto Giacometti. 
On the table, an ancient anthropomorphic 
Nayarit pot, a likely, if remote, ancestor of 
Surrealism; together with a sophisticated 
metal mobile Rotors and Tourmaline, by 
the American George Rickey. At the corner, 
a gentle staccatto of four box sculptures by 
Joseph Cornell and an important 1919 Dada 
collage by Francis Picabia. At left of door, 
an African Bambara ‘‘chiwara”’ antelope 
headpiece. The understated interplay of 
light-reflecting and light-absorbing surfaces 
sets up analmost Surrealistic counterpoint. 
In a corner of the Bergman Living Room, 
Chéne Ciré (1951), a brass sculpture by Hans 
Arp, and a New Guinea Sepik River wooden 
shield flank a fine antique English table. 
Against an urbane woven wallcovering 
hang two Joseph Cornell boxes, de Medici 
Slot Machine (1943), and de Medici Princess 
(1951), and the Max Ernst painting, Massacre 
of the Innocents (1920). Adroit placing of the 
Arp and the Ernst reunites two close 
friends, of the 1920’s Dada group in Cologne. 
A handsome Elizabethan wedding chest and 
antique Hamadan wedding rug in the Foyer, 
below, set off the bronze, Bird Man of the 
Night, by Germaine Richier, a brass Bokata 
mask and a carved Borneo staff, at right. 
The large collage is early Miro. A box sculp- 
ture by Marisol overhangs the Brauner. 








jewelry. Two of the Bergman chil- 
dren share their elders’ devotion to 
the arts. A son, recently out of col- 
lege, is now a student at the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago; a daughter, a college 
sophomore, majors in art history. All 
of the Bergmans have wide friend- 
ships, and not only entertain but 
actively support younger artists of 
the Chicago area. 

“Cohesion with spirit” was a 
chance remark by Mrs. Bergman in 
describing the collections. The com- 
ment, with its crispness of definition, 
acts as a thread of Theseus in follow- 
ing the logical development of the 
Bergman collections. 

Some twenty years ago the Berg- 
mans came naturally to collecting art, 
from a serious devotion to the liberal 
arts. With these rich experiences, and 
with the warm encouragement of 
close friends, especially Joseph Sha- 
piro, himself a collector and president 
of the Museum of Contemporary Art 
in Chicago, the Bergmans began their 
own adventures into collecting. 

It is no surprise that the Bergmans, 
with their delight in collecting the 
“fantasies of reality,” were attracted 
to collecting Surrealist art, the ‘‘real- 
ity of fantasies.” 

In the Bergman collection are 
works by Dadaists, the ‘“‘anti-art” 
poets and painters who emerged from 
the disillusion and ruin of World War 
I to decry the hypocrisy of all social, 
moral and aesthetic values. The Dada- 
ists of the 1920’s were nihilistic and 
self-destructive, but their decay 
became compost for the growth of the 
Surrealists of the 1930’s and 1940's, 
so well represented in the Bergman 
collection. Where Dadaism was dis- 
gusted by the ‘‘absurdity of the real,” 
Surrealism was fascinated by ‘‘the 
reality of the absurd.” This is not a 
semantic somersault. It is a truism of 
contemporary psychoanalysis, as 
well as literature, which have become 
allies of Surrealism in exploring the 
continent of the mind, the subcon- 
scious, the fantastic. Very simply, the 
Bergman collection is visual history. 

The collection consists mainly of 
Surrealist painting and sculpture of 
the 1930’s through the 1960’s. How- 
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The Dining Room places fine Georgian fur- 
niture against chaste wood-paneled walls 
and Fortuny drapery. Above the sideboard, 
a René Magritte painting, Le Banquet. To 
the right of the sideboard, an untitled paint- 
ing by Yves Tanguy. Against the drapery, an 


ever, very much alive, it expands 
into works by contemporary artists, 
both European and American, who 
either continue the Surrealist tradi- 
tion or have a close affinity. In addi- 
tion, the Bergman collection has 
many pre-Columbian, Oceanic and 
African sculptures which, in inven- 
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untitled ceramic sculpture, the first Miro- 
Artigas collaboration. On the dining table, 
an elaborate sculpture, The Clan, by Matta. 
To the right, a white nude, Girl Washing 
Feet, by George Segal, a sculpture of engag- 
ing vitality in poise between floor and chair. 


tion and fantasy, parallel Surrealism. 

The collection is not always “at 
home.” The Bergmans loan gener- 
uosly to special museum and univer- 
sity exhibitions. The Art Institute of 
Chicago, the Chicago Museum of 
Contemporary Art and, in New York, 
the Whitney, Guggenheim, the Met- 














Headboard in the Master Bedroom is an 
ancient Cambodian fragment. Above the 
bed hangs Women with the Lamps, painted 
in the 1930’s by Paul Delvaux, Belgian Sur- 
realist. On the wall between the windows, 
a Joseph Cornell collage and a Marisol 


ropolitan Museum and the Museum 
of Modern Art all have drawn fre- 
quently on the Bergman collection. 
The entente cordiale and mutual 
respect between the Bergmans as 
clients and Virginia Phillips as inte- 
rior designer, would, were it theater, 
merit critical acclaim. Much as a 


sculpture box. Below, part of an extraordi- 
nary collection of pre-Columbian jewelry; 
a maquette for Ice Bag, the sculpture by 
Claes Oldenburg now at Oberlin College. 
The antique Italian grottesca chair is a 
delightful Surrealistic fillip. 


director of a play, Miss Phillips is 
never on stage, but is more a pres- 
ence, sensed but not seen. As she 
once remarked to Mrs. Bergman, “I 
would like the apartment to look as 
if the interior designer were neve! 
here.” Mrs. Bergman replied, ‘That is 
why we like what you have done.” : 
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THE BOLD AND 
BEAUTIFUL BROMELIADS | 


Text and photographs by Dr. Robert E. Atkinson 


: 
family of exotic plants, the bromeliads, is gaining recognition 
as an interior design element of considerable chic. Native to 

the tropical Americas, sporting weirdly striped and stippled leaves, 
these exotic, colorful flowers offer visual punctuation for any decor. 

The bromeliad family includes such diverse relatives as the pine- 
apple, a terrestrial (soil-grown) species, and Spanish moss, an 
epiphyte, or air plant, so-called for its idiosyncrasy of perching 
atop other flora. Draped over telephone wires and live oaks, it con- 
fers a fuzzy softness to the landscape from the Carolinas along the 
coast to Texas and south as far as Chile and Argentina. 

Among their many unique characteristics, perhaps the most 
charming is the tendency of many varieties to “‘blush” as they 
come into bloom. The leaves become suffused with a light pink, 
deepening to bright red as the flowering process continues. This 
vividly colored foliage forms an attractive ornament in itself, so 
that, unlike orchids, bromeliads can be kept on permanent display. 

{ The durable, leathery leaves characteristic of the entire family 
i inure bromeliads to many hardships of indoor life, such as the 
low-humidity conditions created by central heating, especially in 
winter. Many species form a rosette of leaves which acts as a 
built-in vase, making periodic watering the only commitment nec- 
essary for months of indoor cultivation. Members of the genus 
Tillandsia, however, to which Spanish moss belongs, have no 
“vase,” 
| gray scales on their leaves. Indoors, deprived of their customary 
| 


sponging moisture from the atmosphere by means of flat Species of the Till- 
andsia, opposite, are? 
| : ; , ee ideal for making 

| jungle fog, they require frequent, even daily, misting. bromeliad trees. By 
Bromeliads do have the capacity to store water, saving it for a fastening green 


; : : eatmoss to the 
dry day, so to speak. Their sparse root system, when it exists, i atthe 


| serves little use in water absorption, however, functioning more nee ee ae wire: 
1 ih tape, : 

as an anchor for the heavy plants suspended from above. Fertilizer Soe omihedaa 
and water supplied to the roots, therefore, are of little benefit to roots will grow and | 
| . 6 » the plant will 
the bromeliads, but sprayed on the leaves or added to the ‘“‘vase, develop in avant 
| provide excellent nourishment. position. 
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THE BOLD AND BEAUTIFUL BROMELIADS 


At the forks of tree branches, nature lays a soft bed of debris 
especially congenial to epiphytic bromeliad roots. Following this 
example, an indoor planting mix should be loose and coarse, com- 
posed mostly of shredded fir bark and German peat, usually two 
parts each to one part of soil. 

The epiphyte’s natural habitat of shaded branches makes these 
bromeliads especially adaptable to the indoors, where they appre- 
ciate a light, airy location. A bright window, however, affords less 
than half the daylight normally available outside; so even these 
hearty shade plants thrive best outdoors in summer, hung in pots 
from the trunks of tall, high-arching trees. 

Among the terrestrial bromeliads, those usually cultivated in- 
doors belong to the genus Cryptanthus. The growing medium for 
these ‘‘earth stars’ should include more soil than their air-borne 
cousins — two parts to each one of shredded fir bark and German 
peat. Their horizontal growth makes these bromeliads an ideal 
coffee-table complement, collected in a flat dish or large decorative 
bowl, where their splendid markings can be seen from above. 

When bromeliads die, after flowering and fruit formation, they 
leave a legacy of ‘‘offsets,”’ baby plants which develop on the stem 
at the base of the mother plant. These can be removed and rooted 
separately, or left to form a new colony, as in nature. 

Besides the Cryptanthus, some of the best bromeliads for interior 
cultivation belong to the genera Aechmea, Vriesia, Billbergia, Guz- 
mania, Neoregelia, Nidularium and their many colorful species and 
hybrid varieties, such as: 

Aechmea fasciata, with gray leaves tiger-striped in silvery bands. The 
rosy spike carries dozens of bright blue and red florets. 

A. ‘Foster's Favorite’ has wine-red leaves with a drooping panicle of 
spectacular coral-red pear-shaped berries tipped with dark blue florets. 
A. fulgens ‘Discolor’ has deep green leaves with discrete gray bands. 
Vriesia splendens has unusual blue-green leaves marked with deep- 
purple crossbands. The flattened flower spike is red with yellow florets. 
Billbergia ‘Fantasia’ has drooping panicles of rose bracts, each with a 
blue flower. The coppery leaves are dappled creamy white and pink. 
Guzmania musaica is said to be one of the most beautiful bromeliads. 
It has bright green leaves, dark green bands and brilliant scarlet flowers. 
Neoregelia carolinae ‘Tricolor’ has olive-green leaves with longitudinal 
ivory bands which blush rose first, then carmine-red at flowering time. 
Nidularium innocentii has narrow belt-like leaves and white flowers. 
The heart of the plant, where the flowers appear, becomes orange-red, 
resembling a bird’s nest, the meaning of the genus name. 

The beautiful bromeliads—sure to enhance the interior environ- 
ment as they have ornamented the out-of-doors for centuries. % 


Top left foreground: 

Aechmea fasciata. 

Background: Hantinii. 

Top right: Vriesea hieroglyphica. 
Center left: Guzmania musaica. 
Center right: Neoregelia concen- 
trica; Billbergia Fantasia; Aechmea 
fulgens and ornamental pineapple; 
Ananas bracteatus variegatus in 
pre-Columbian pottery. 

Lower left: Aechmea ramosa. 
Lower right: Vriesea hybrid. 











CAMPBELL HOUSE, ST. LOUIS 


Photographed by Hugo Harper 


n the vigorous, cosmopolitan St. 

Louis of today, a restored house on 
Lucas Place stands preserved with 
Victorian interiors intact as testi- 
mony to the swashbuckling fur 
traders whose fortunes helped build 
that city in the nineteenth century. 
Campbell House, constructed in 1851, 
was purchased in 1854 by Robert 
Campbell, one of the great explorers, 
fur traders and adventurers of that 
golden decade. 

Some years earlier, Lewis and 
Clark had opened the continent; 
wealth in furs now beckoned the 
bold. Robert Campbell had come to 
St. Louis from Ireland in 1824, a boy 
of twenty, and within a few years 
became a brigade commander of 
thirty men on the plains; later he 


joined General William H. Ashley, 
one of the great figures of the fur 
trade. Subsequently the pair became 
partners with three heroes of the 
plains: Jib Bridger, trader and trail 
breaker; Kit Carson, hunter and 
guide; and Thomas Fitzpatrick, a 
power among Indians. Together these 
men developed the Rocky Mountain 
Fur Company and proceeded to 
build their financial empires. 
Returning to St. Louis at the age 
of thirty-two, Campbell became 
president of two banks and acquired 
a great deal of real estate. Five years 
later he married nineteen-year-old 
Virginia Jane Kyle of Raleigh, North 
Carolina. At Number 20 Lucas Place 
—an address since changed to 
1508 Locust Street—the Campbells 























were very much part of the city’s 
lively social scene. 

The 1850’s was a time of early 
wealth, vigorous social life, and 
important St. Louis cultural begin- 
nings, such as Shaw’s Garden, the 
Mercantile Library and Washington 
University. The city’s young turks 
came here to build a new magnifi- 
cence, with homes of brick and 
limestone. They had spacious yards, 
elaborate porches, balconies and 
cast-iron fences. Campbell House 
was a reflection of the times, inside 
and out. Among the historical names 
of those entertained there were 
President and Mrs. Ulysses S. Grant 
and General Sherman. 

An architectural mélange borrow- 
ing many styles, the structure 
resembles row houses of the same 
period in New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore: a bay window on the 
east side, with latticed porch above; 
a cast-iron balcony, Gothic in detail; 
the front doorway, similar to those 
used in Greek-Revival houses a few 
years earlier. On the paneled front 
door, the brass nameplate of R. C. 
Campbell is still in place. 

The Campbells filled their home 
with elaborate Victorian pieces, 
and the interior remains entirely 
unchanged. The easy staircase passes 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Campbell, 
then leads to a mahogany bookcase 
in the back hall, that predates the 
house itself. 

The most ornate room is the 
parlor, with fireplaces on each side 
of the bay window. French mirrors 
above the mantels have gold-leaf 
frames matching those of the pier 
glasses at the far ends of the room, 


The parlor, opposite, is the most impres- 
sive room in the Campbell House, with a 
fireplace on each side of the bay window. 
The elaborate chandeliers were originally 
gaslights and the furniture is Victorian. 


In the Dining Room, above, the furniture 
is composed of bog oak, and may have been 
purchased in Dublin, Ireland. The crystal 
displayed on the table is Irish Waterford. 
The parquetry flooring (then advertised as 
“wood carpets”) was installed in many fine 
St. Louis homes around 1850. 


The fireplace in the Morning Room, right, 
was built on the north wall, and at the time 
its mantel was the latest design. The French 
Empire easel was used for portfolios. 
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’s larger pieces. In the South Bedroom, above 
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tell of the three bachelor Campbell sons. Room is south of the stair landing. 


any furniture contributes many ornate details to the room. The shav 
econd floor, below right, 


eft, a rosewood crib vies in its elaborate style with the room 
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‘In the kitchen, the copper-lined sink, the chairs, cupboards and utensils are all original. 


with the same design motif of the 
cornices above the windows. Few 
Victorian interiors were so 
harmoniously detailed. In the parlor, 
too, are chandeliers of brass and 
bronze, originally gaslights. 

The morning room, designed as 
a porch, was enclosed in 1877. Its 
mantel was done in the latest design 
of that year. The dining room touches 
on the nostalgia of Mr. Campbell’s 
past. Here the furniture is of bog 
oak, probably purchased in Dublin, 
the object of several sentimental 
journeys. Also, out of respect for 
his homeland, the crystal in this 
room is Irish Waterford. 

There is a reminder of the 
Campbells’ three bachelor sons 
in the second floor bedroom with 
shaving stand and china cuspidor. 
There, a latticed porch which opens 
to the east from the south and 
front bedrooms, was the sole source 
of cool air on those hot nights 
before electricity. 


A steep and narrow back stairway 
leads to the kitchen below, where 
a row of servant call bells hangs 
near the ceiling on the north wall. 
Operated by wires and levers, the 
system was sophisticated for its time. 

In 1879 Robert Campbell died, 
and Mrs. Campbell survived him by 
only three years. Thereafter, this 
home had no mistress. The bachelor 
sons lived in the past; not one ever 
disposed of any furnishings. Of the 
three sons, James A. Campbell went 
to Yale, where he was a class leader. 
Before his untimely death, in 1890, 
James placed his fortune in trust for 
his brother Hugh, the principal to 
be given to Yale upon Hugh’s death. 
The Campbell House Foundation 
obtained the residence from Yale. 
The University cooperated in the 
cultural objective of establishing the 
home as a museum — one which 
seems to welcome its many guests 
today with the charm once reserved 
for the society of old St. Louis. # 




















A HOUSE FOR ALL SEASONS 


Architecture by George Fred Keck and William Keck, FAIA 


Photographed by Walter Placko 


alter Placko—former business- 
Wes turned musician— wanted 
to build a very private house. He 
searched for three years before find- 
ing just the right site—five and one- 
half acres within a block of Lake 
Michigan and two hundred feet above 
lake level, in the heart of Dune Acres. 
This small community of some one 
hundred twenty-five families lies 
hidden among miles and miles of 


duneland in the Indiana Dunes 
National Lake Shore Park. With 
further development virtually impos- 
sible, it should remain forever sur- 
rounded by a unique wilderness. 
With the help of the long-estab- 
lished architectural firm of George 
Fred and William Keck, Walter Placko 
created an acoustically perfect house 
he describes as ‘“‘patterned after a 
large mural-painter’s studio I had 
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| In the two-story Living Room, above, crisp architectural materials The copper and enamel falcon sculpture by William Brinka, in 

consisting of glass, polished black ceramic tile floors, wood mul- another view of the Living Room, opposite, is positioned in a sen- 
ft 1 lions and lintels complement the contemporary elements of furni- tinel pose and combined with Barcelona chairs and coffee table by 
| ture in the main conversation grouping defined by linen draperies. | Mies van der Rohe. Lake Michigan and wilderness are background. 
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occupied in Chicago. I liked the two- 
story free-flowing space, so when I 
went to the Kecks, back in 1956, I 
told them I would like the same thing. 
Of course, with the thirty-mile views 
on all sides, walls of glass were an 
obvious requirement. The Kecks were 
receptive and sensitive to all my ideas 
and feelings about the house; they 
gave me an enormous forty-six-by 
thirty-four-foot living room with a 
balcony, where music could expand 
to its natural volume.” 

Walter Placko’s house and dune 
together equal the height of a twenty- 
five-story high-rise, affording a mag- | 
nificent panorama in all directions, 
even as far as the Chicago Loop, | 
about an hour’s expressway drive. 

The architects advised Mr. Placko 
not to build on the pinnacle of his 
site, because it would be inaccessible ] 
to cars. But Walter Placko didn’t care 


—parking below would be fine. ‘““We 


tried to make the house look as if it 
grew there, just like a tree—to make 
it look completely natural,” says the 
elder of the two Keck brothers. “The 
Placko setting was precarious; we 


had to consult a topographical map 
so we could properly fit the house to 
the site without changing the original 
contour of the land.” 


During construction, great care was 
taken not to destroy existing trees, 
deciduous scrub oaks and sassafras 
immediately surrounding the house. 
Black locust and evergreens were 
also planted to prevent soil erosion. 

A pioneer in modern architecture 
during the thirties and forties, Fred 
Keck had the idea to make the Placko 
residence a “‘solar’” house. He ex- 
plains, “The idea of a solar house is} 
to organize it in a way that keeps; 
most of the sun out in the summer 
when it’s too hot, and brings in sun- 
light in the winter.” 

In Walter Placko’s house, the solar ° 
principle is supplemented by hot 


Spring, fall and winter scenes are depicted 
in the views of the Living Room, left. ‘The 
Solar House” is heated by natural sunlight 
in the winter and cooled by the breezes 
from the lake during the summer. Deciduous 
scrub oaks and sassafras immediately sur- 
round the house in the region of Indiana 
Dunes Lake Shore Park. Opposite, another ~ 
view affords a most magnificent panorama. 
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An oil painting by John Zannis, “Thistle,” overhangs the stairs leading to the bal- 


cony in the two-story Living Area. Mr. Placko frequently entertained his guests with 
chamber music in the evening. 


A sixteenth-century carved oak Flemish sacristy chest and round wood block print 
by John Zannis contrast with the contemporary architecture in the Dining Area. 


forced air and radiant heating in the 
floor, an idea used by the Chinese a 
few thousand years ago. Mr. Placko 
attests to its effectiveness: at fifteen 
degrees below zero, he asserts, the 
sunlight pours through the south win- 
dow wall, shooting the temperature 
up to nearly one hundred degrees. 
Even in mid-winter, the man-made 
heating system often isn’t needed 
until after sundown. 

On the other hand, in the summer- 
time, shade trees and lake breezes 
temper the air conditioning, creating 
an ideal coolness that retains the 
freshness of outdoors. 

Natural materials were used 
throughout the house—the dark 
black-brown of wet tree bark for 
wood framing; brick, inside and out, 
the color of sand; weathered redwood 
the tones and texture of driftwood; 
and walls of glass that create a free 
flow of interior and exterior space, a 
serene and tranquil setting for music; 
a background for people, art, flowers. 

One very important antique among 
Mr. Placko’s primarily modern fur- 
nishings is a sixteenth-century 
carved-oak Flemish sacristy chest in 
the dining area. ‘It’s one of only three 
that I know of,” he says; ‘‘one of the 
others reposes in a palace in Iran.” 

But the piece around which Walter 
Placko’s house was built is his Stein- 
way. At this piano, his professional 
musician friends gathered for their 
regular chamber-music concerts. 
Once, as Van Cliburn was playing 
there, a booming midsummer thun- 
derstorm came up and, as if in retali- 
ation, the pianist countered with 
Chopin’s “Revolutionary Etude.” 

Mr. Placko speaks eloquently of 
his dune-top house. “I became keenly 
aware of differences in the quality of 
light from dawn to dusk, on bright 
days and cloudy. And the view is a 
vast landscape which changes with 
each of the four seasons.” 

But life, too, changes, needs change 
—and the sixteen-year concerto has 
come to an end. Walter Placko’s 
career has taken him elsewhere. ‘‘The 
house is a beautiful memory. I'll 
pause and start again, enriched by 
this house for all seasons.” & 
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In the two views of the Dining Area, a teak table and imported cha Spain are combined with a contemporary chandelier. 
Large plants separate the area from the living room with its sixt foot ceiling and repeat the natural outdoor landscaping 
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PAINTINGS AS AN INVESTMENT 


by Richard H. Rush 


= 





he beginnings of the concept of art as an investment are unclear. The beginnings 
My of collecting are by no means so unclear. 

_ As early as the fifth century B.c., the Greeks had treasure houses and prepared 
" complete inventories of every item in them. Here, probably for the first time, it became 
: fashionable for the wealthy to fill their homes with fine objects. 

ay 

_ MODERN COLLECTING 


3 


odern collecting probably started with the American industrial tycoons. A hand- 
j ful of the ultra-rich, including Andrew Mellon, Harry Widener, Henry Clay Frick 
and J. Pierpont Morgan, collected because they wanted to bring great art to America, 
- because they loved and could afford beautiful things and, to a degree, because it 
_ would immortalize them. While they sought to make “‘good buys,” they neither bought 
_ for resale nor emphasized the investment aspect of collecting. 
Even as late as 1960, the concept of art as an investment was highly controversial. 
_ When Art as an Investment appeared, in 1961, the late illustrious editor of Art News 
exclaimed, at the annual meeting of the Collectors’ Club in New York, “Art as an 
_ investment? What a horrible idea!’”’ At this point a number of the members of the club 
_ applauded vehemently, murmuring approval at the editor’s forthright statement. 
Since that time, the concept of investing in art has achieved respectability. Charts, 
_ tables and indexes similar to those in Art as an Investment were developed by the 
London auction house Sotheby’s, in conjunction with the London Times, and were 
further elaborated and widely publicized. 


~HOW GOOD AN INVESTMENT |S ART? 


he overall measure of the value of art as an investment, as compared with other 
forms of investment, is probably the stock market, the traditional source of 
_ return and appreciation on funds. If we start an index of the art market at the year 
; 1925, well before the stock market boom of 1929, and compare art and stocks from 
that point on, we find a rough parallel to the peak year of 1929, a generally similar 
drop into the depression of 1932, a comparable climb out of the depression to the start 
of World War II, a decline during the war, and a pattern of steady but not spectacular 
_ increase to the 1950’s. 


Between 1950 and 1955, art prices across-the-board doubled, and the stock market 






PIERRE AUGUSTE RENOIR (opposite) 
Fleurs dans un vase 

25-9/16 x 21% 

Courtesy of the Wally Findlay Galleries, Chicago 


HENRI LE SIDANER 

Marée Basse a Croisic 

oil on canvas 28 x 35% 

Courtesy of Galleries Maurice Sternberg, Chicago 
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MILTON AVERY MARK ROTHKO 

Woman at Telephone Orange, plum, black 

oil on canvas 40 x 30 oil on canvas 67 x 55 

Richard Gray Gallery, Chicago Courtesy of Marlborough-Gerson Gallery, New York City 





WASSILY KANDINSKY 

10 Figure 

oil on canvas 

Courtesy of The Brett Mitchell Collection, Mayfield Village, Ohio 
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WILLEM de KOONING 

Coral Sea 

oil 19V%2 x 27% 

Courtesy of The Brett Mitchell Collection, Mayfield Village, Ohio 








_ ERNST QUOST 
La Féte au bord de la Riviere 
38 x 52 
Courtesy of Galerie Juarez, Los Angeles 
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CLAUDE MONET 
Nympheas 

oil 51 x 78% 

Courtesy of Fairweather 
Hardin Gallery, Chicago 
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did the same thing. In 1957 the stock market began a boom exceeded only by the art 
market; between 1955 and 1960, art prices tripled, while the stock market failed to 
turn in a comparable performance. Thus, in the decade from 1950 to 1960, art prices 
increased six times in value. Paintings traded on the international market increased, 
for example, from $1,000 to $6,000—average paintings, not the “high risers.’’ During 
the next decade, from 1960 to 1970, art prices tripled. In twenty years, art prices had 
multiplied eighteen times. 

In early 1969, the United States suffered an economic recession, producing a slump 
in the art market which reached bottom sometime in the late summer and early fall 
of 1970. Yet it is problematical how far down the art market really went. The middle- 
income buyer with limited capital but a fairly substantial salary, the buyer of middle- 
priced paintings, dropped out of the market. The lowest end of the market was weak, 
too. Yet the highest priced paintings (and antiques in general) did not fall off much, if 
at all. Prime paintings and furniture seemed little affected by economic conditions, 
and those whose financial strength was not impaired by the recession—the very 
wealthy — continued to seek fine art and pay for it. True, high-priced schools of art 
subject to fad did drop from the end of 1968 to 1970 and even 1971. Then they turned 
around and are now probably at an all-time high. And 1972 saw more price records 
established in more fields of art than ever before. 


THE HIGH RISERS 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


decade ago the older schools of American art were in disrepute, at least so far 

as the market went. They were not in demand, and this held true particularly for 
American old-master portraitists. At the end of the fifties, a Washington, D.C., dealer, 
Foster Cannon, paid $150 for what was obviously an eighteenth-century American 
portrait of a man, about 25 by 30 inches. Upon cleaning, it turned out to be a Charles 
Willson Peale portrait of the Southern statesman William H. Crawford. The Atlanta 
Art Association immediately purchased the portrait for approximately $5,000. 

To indicate the market rise for American old-master portraitists since that time, we 
can very well assume that the same dealer today might purchase this same painting, 
an unknown sitter by an unknown painter, for $5,000, a fair price for an ‘‘unknown’”’ 
of this quality. Upon identification’of the painting, the fair market price today would 
be $75,000. 

In 1960, the fair price for a portrait by the noted nineteenth-century portraitist 
Thomas Eakins would have been $15,000, a high price for almost any American paint- 
ing at the time. A similar portrait by his student, Anshutz, might have brought $5,000. 
In the fall of 1972, an Anshutz portrait brought $250,000. 

It is important to note, however, that between 1950 and 1960, the price level of 
American old-master portraitists declined, at which point the whole market turned 
around and American old masters became the ‘‘thing to have.” 


AMERICAN MODERN PAINTINGS 


etween 1950 and 1955, there was little price movement of any significance in the 
B area of American modern painting. What we call modern is best described by the 
artists and schools of painting included in this category: 
1. ‘The Eight,” also known as the Ashcan School — Prendergast, Glackens, Henri, 
Sloan, Lawson, Shinn, Luks, Davies. 
2. ‘The Ten’’—Hassam, Benson, Dewing, Reid, Twachtman, deCamp, Metcalf, 
Simmons, Tarbell, Weir. 
3. The Landscapists—Inness, Homer, Bierstadt, Moran. 
4. The Western Painters—typified by Remington and Russell. 


From 1955 to 1960, these schools came alive marketwise, increasing in price 300 
















‘ yercent in the five-year period, outdistancing every other school of art, including the 


| major European schools. By 1972, prices overall for this group of more-or-less related 
schools had increased roughly 1,000 percent. 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY BRITISH ART 


in terms of market success, one of the most dismal schools of art, as of a decade ago, 

_was the great nineteenth-century British school. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century and around the turn of the twentieth 

century, some of the most prestigious artists in England, sought by private collectors 

_and even the National Gallery in London, were the Royal Academician landscapists 

and the so-called Pre-Raphaelites. This is a representative sample of prices for paint- 

ings by these artists at their peak periods of demand: 

ij Approximate Maximum Prices 

| Artist Year Price Artist Year Price 

Landseer 1880 £5,000 Linnell 1875 £2,000 

‘Stanfield 1900 3,000 Nasmyth 1885 1,900 

Cox 1885 2,500 Pettie 1901 1,200 
These were all academic, traditional artists at the opposite end of the artistic spec- 

trum from the highly “in” abstract Expressionists of 1960, when a fine Landseer sold 

for about $500 or less, and all the other artists’ work could be purchased for about half 

| this price at auction. They represented, essentially, what nobody wanted. 

| In 1971, Sotheby’s in London auctioned a good Landseer for £4,600, a price not far 

from his peak in 1880. 

__ On today’s market, a good Stanfield can be purchased for about £1,000, a little less 








The price pattern of Cox is very similar to that of Stanfield, from a peak of about the 
same level to near zero in 1960. In the fall of 1972, the Leger Galleries of London sold 
Old Custom Houses at Greenwich for £1,100 —about $2,650. 

_ On June 23, 1972, Christie’s in London offered the Linnell River Landscape with 
Washerwomen and a Man Watering His Horse—a small painting, 9 by 14% inches. It 
realized 7,500 guineas, or $20,475. 

Nasmyth reflects a similar price pattern. A 12- by 16-inch Nasmyth, offered by 
Christie’s in 1971, realized $6,690. In mid-1972, another Nasmyth was sold at auction 
in London. It brought £7,000, more than twice as much. 

On January 28, 1972, Christie’s auctioned Pettie’s Loaded Dice, 26 by 40 inches, for 
the equivalent of $1,205. 

Prices for this school of art in the past decade rose from near zero to over $1,000, in 
the case of the poor risers of the school, and to five figures for the best risers. Again, it 
should be pointed out that these are by no means ‘‘vogue paintings.” They are con- 
Servative, academic, ‘‘proper”’ paintings in every sense of the word. 

IMPRESSIONISTS 


| n terms of price, in 1960 the nineteenth-century British school was, for the most part, 
a. valueless. In the same year, the Impressionists were sky-high—at least that 
was how they appeared at the time. Since then, the 1960 sky does not look so high. 
One reason for such prices is limited supply. There are really only six Impressionists— 
Renoir, Monet, Manet, Degas, Sisley and Pissarro—to whom we might possibly add 
the American, Mary Cassatt, daughter of Alexander Cassatt, former president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. All of the interest must be satisfied by the work of these rela- 
vely few painters. And in the post-World War II period, Impressionist paintings 
vere what wealthy connoisseurs wanted to buy. Thus, with a burgeoning demand and 
ery limited supply, prices had to rise. 

Between 1950 and 1955, Impressionists rose in price almost 140 percent. In the next 


e-year period, they rose a little over 50 percent. By 1960, representative prices for 
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appropriate for an apartment or small house (not large masterpieces) ran as 
follows: Renoir—$50,000; Monet—$25,060; Manet—$60,000; Degas—$30,000; 
Cassatt—$25,000; Sisley —$25,000; Pissarro —$35,000. 

At the peak of the art market, just before the recession of 1970, these were 
typical prices for the same works: Renoir—$225,000; Monet—$120,000; Degas 
—$250,000; Cassatt—$150,000; Sisley—$1i25,000; Pissarro—$i20,000. 

In the decade 1960 to 1970, the rates of price appreciation for the Impres- 
sionists came to: Renoir—350 percent; Monet—380 percent; Degas—700 per- 
cent; Cassatt—500 percent; Sisley—400 percent; Pissarro—240 percent. The 
average increase for all the Impressionists reached 430 percent, a rather large 
rate of increase, considering that less than a decade earlier Impressionist 
prices were by no means low. 

In the 1970 recession, Impressionist prices did drop about 25 percent, but 
it appears that most of this decline has since been eliminated, so that the 
Impressionists are a safe investment, provided, of course, the collector is pre- 
pared to pay over $100,000 for a lesser work of a minor Impressionist. 
CENTRAL EUROPEAN EXPRESSIONISTS 


his is a peculiar school of art in many ways. It began with the Post- 
Impressionists Gauguin and van Gogh, with their deemphasis of realism 
and their strident, bold palettes. The Expressionists, however, went further, 
and we can watch this transition in the painting lives of Kokoschka, Kandin- 
sky, Nolde, Schmitt-Rottluff, Kirchner and the rest. They follow a fairly direct 
course from realistic to abstract painting, from recognizable objects to almost 
pure abstraction, in which the objects are largely unidentifiable. The Expres- 
sionists thus form the transition to abstract Expressionism. 

Expressionism was the riser from 1950 to 1960, outdistancing every other 
school of art marketed internationally. From 1950 to 1955, prices of Expres- 
sionist paintings rose 290 percent. In the next five-year period they rose a little 
over 300 percent. 

At the end of the war, paintings by leading Expressionists could, for the 
most part, be bought for $1,000 or less—Kirchner, Kokoschka, Munch and 
Nolde. By 1960, Kirchners were selling for about $5,000, Kokoschkas for 
$10,000, works by Munch for about $11,000 and by Nolde for over $12,000. 
Kandinsky paintings were averaging what seemed at the time a very high 
price—$15,000. 

On the present market, we find a great rise in all Expressionist paintings. 
Since 1960, prices have multiplied as follows: Kandinsky — three times; Ko- 
koschka—four times; Nolde—three and one-half times; Kirchner—eight times. 
These multiples remain internally consistent but continue to rise, as prices of 
Expressionist paintings seem to have no tendency whatever to “‘top out.” 


OLD MASTERS 


]d-master art includes, by definition, all paintings done from the begin- 

ning of the Renaissance through the eighteenth century. The term old 
master is a catchall. It includes everything from a fifteenth-century Fra 
Angelico or Leonardo, to the Venetian artists of the eighteenth-century — 
Guardi, Canaletto and Tiepolo. The ‘‘great prices” in recent years have been 
realized by the great old masters. The National Gallery in Washington pur- 
chased Leonardo’s Genevra di Benci for a probable $5,800,000. The Metro- 
politan in New York bought its famous Velasquez portrait for $5,544,000. 
The London dealer Julius Weitzner acquired the Titian, Death of Actaeon, for 
$4,032,000. Within three hours, J. Paul Getty -.. continued on page 98 


WINSLOW HOMER 

Upland Cotton 

49¥2 x 30 

Courtesy of Adam A. Weschler and Son, 
Washington, D.C. 
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‘“..one spends one’s life in one’s room, no?” 
—Coco Chanel 


o one can honestly claim to have known Coco Chanel. 

There are rooms in her life that no one ever entered. 
Her world was compartmentalized in a way that no one 
can fathom; even her home was divided. The apartment 
where she ate, talked, entertained, often worked, and 
sometimes napped, is on the third floor of the House of 
Chanel, 31 rue Cambon. It was there she lived. 

At day’s end, with nothing left to do, Chanel would 
walk down the famous mirrored staircase, through the 
formal glitter of her salon, and cross the street to the 
Ritz Hotel to sleep. It was there she died. 

“The Ritz apartment was nothing beside rue Cambon 
—not even a set of convent cells. It was colorless, non- 
descript,” writes Marcel Haedrich in his book, Coco 
Chanel: Her Life, Her Secrets. At her death, in January 
two years ago, all of Chanel disappeared from the Ritz, 
even the traces of the Chanel perfume she was never 
without. ‘The day after her death it smelled like a hos- 
pital,” says Mr. Haedrich. 

Chanel’s apartment in the House of Chanel is another 
story. Today it is like entering a museum, a shrine of 
great beauty, but no more and no less so than during her 
lifetime. Chanel is dead; Chanel lives. If Chanel, flanked 
by her great Venetian blackamoors, were standing at the 
mirrored door in the many-mirrored entrance, Chanel 
and Chanel and Chanel would be reflected a dozen times, 
symbolizing the effect of her legend during her life. 

Marcel Haedrich recalls his impressions, when he first 
visited Chanel: ‘I was in Ali Baba’s cave with treasures 
of Golconda— calamander screens, mother of pearl, 
ebony, ivory, deer and lions, gold and crystal, masks, a 
wall of rare books, spheres, magic, the scent of tuberoses. 
It was Byzantium and the imperial palace of China, 
Ptolemy's Egypt, and, in the mirrors above the fireplace, 
reflections of Greece with a fourth-century Aphrodite 
side by side with a fantastic raging wild boar, a meteor- 
ite that had fallen from the sky on Mongolia thousands 
of years ago—everything agglomerated and conglom- 
erated, mingled and mangled, ordered into a disorder 
magnificently made harmonious by Coco’s taste.” 

“Those on whom legends are built are their legends,” 
Chanel once said. The legend of Chanel lives. “Never a 
day goes by that I don’t find myself quoting Chanel,” 
says Herve Mille, a distinguished Paris publisher and 
perhaps Chanel’s closest friend. 

Mirrors, mirrors on mirrors, splendid blackamoors 
with outstretched arms, a pair of Peking deer, the famous 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VISITS 


CHANEL 
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The Venetian blackamoors in the Foyer of the Salon were fre- 
quently referred to by Mademoiselle Coco Chanel as: “Living 
personalities; they keep me company.” Antique Chinese screens 
frame the mirrored wall. Opposite, famous mirrored staircase. 
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doeskin-covered, over-sized sofa, lions (for Chanel was 
a Leo) in every shape and form, heavy crystal chande- 
liers reflected to infinity, tables in front of tables—who 
else would think to put eleven tables in one small sitting 
room ?—glitter and gold, tiny rooms filled with massive 
objects, all in a background of monotones that is the 
essence of Chanel. Chinese screens work so that a door 
is never seen, so that the visitor is enthralled, in the 
literal meaning of the word, by Gabrielle Bonheur Chanel. 
“Her apartment was the decor of her personality,” says 
Monsieur Mille. Hers was a dominant personality for 
almost half a century. 


NO ONE CONTRIBUTED AS MUCH AS SHE TO THE 
RENOWN OF PARIS. 
— Lucien Francois, Paris columnist 


Coco Chanel, ‘with a black sweater and ten rows of 
pearls, had revolutionized fashion,” said Christian Dior. 
She also liberated women from corsets, made short hair 
and suntans fashionable, taught women to wear costume 
jewelry, slacks, culottes, shell-rimmed spectacles, back- 
less shoes, navy-blue blazers and to have real pockets in 
their clothes. She gave her name to a suit. 


HER INFLUENCE WENT BEYOND THE REACH OF HER 
WORK. HER NAME WAS ETCHED ON MINDS IN THE 
SAME WAY AS THE NAMES OF MEN EMINENT IN POLI- 
TICS OR LETTERS. SHE REPRESENTED, IN SUM, A NEW 
BEING, ALL-POWERFUL IN SPITE OF THE LEGENDARY 
WEAKNESS OF WOMEN AND, IT SEEMED, ESSENTIAL 
OM ip =n GS ilNacou ela 

— Maurice Sachs 


She was both inimitable and widely copied, and, as 
in fashion and jewelry, Chanel’s influence in decoration 
is tremendous. “Enormous,” says Herve Mille. “It is 
amazing how you find so many, many houses in Paris 
today that show her influence. Chanel gave her taste to 
Monsieur Boudin of Jansen. All of the original decorating 
ideas that Jansen used came from Chanel, and Jansen, of 
course, influenced everyone else.” It can all be traced 
back to Chanel. 

If Chanel had an influence beyond her own instinctive 
good taste, it came from Herve Mille’s brother Gerard 
Mille, one of Paris’s best-known directors. 

“Gerard did help her,” says Monsieur Mille, ‘but it 
was mutual. She said he was the greatest influence on 
her, and he said she was the greatest influence on him.” 

The Chanel touch abounds in Herve Mille’s attractive 
apartment high up in the chic, new Residence George V, 
opposite the Hotel George V. ‘“‘Chanel invented the use 
of reversed calfskin,’ observes Monsieur Mille, pointing 
out a sofa covered in black reversed calfskin. A long 
narrow corridor that leads to his sitting room is mirrored. 
“She used mirrors to enlarge proportions and develop 
perspective, to create a finite world, a no man’s land, 
placed one doesn’t quite know where,” her friend says. 

“Her idea was to open perspective and in it put very 
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big, even outsized pieces. She was the first person to put 
huge pieces in a small room. That was probably a bit of 
José Maria Sert’s influence,” he adds. 

“Chanel had a great influence on the use of wood; she 
liked natural-color wood along with gilt. She took 
Régence and Louis XV furniture, removed the gold and 
left its original blond color. She had a great influence on 
color—she invented the use of beige, string color, white. 
She used objects of quality to give color.” 


SHE HAD AN UNERRING SENSE OF COLOUR, EMPHA- 
SIZING THE USE OF BLACK, WHICH SHE CONSIDERED 
EXTREMELY CHIC, AND OF WHITE, BUT ESCHEWING 
BRIGHT COLOURS EXCEPT IN COMBINATION WITH A 
BOLD SHADE THAT WOULD HAVE A RESTRAINING 
EFFECT. PASTEL SHADES, SHE SAID, WERE ONLY FOR 
RED-HEADED WOMEN. 


— Cecil Beaton, The Glass of Fashion 


“She said for fashion, for everything, for flowers, the 
colors must be black, white, gold, red. But she said red 
is not a color. Why, I don’t know, maybe because red is 
blood, blood is life, life is not a color,” says Herve Mille. 


“T told her she liked gold and red because they are sym- 4} 


bols of royalty, and she liked that explanation.” 


Chanel’s dining room walls are covered with a rough- — 
textured, wheat-colored fabric; the curtains are a solid ~ 


beige silk. In the living room the curtains are jute, a 
tobacco color, and the walls are jute lacquered with gold. 
Color comes from the objects: gold, vermeil from the 
Duke of Westminster, crystal, glitter, rose quartz, flowers. 

‘Fashion passes, style remains,” Chanel once said. Her 
apartment is amonument to her own uniqueness. Objects 
from everywhere—Greece, Egypt, China, Africa, Italy, 
a meteorite from outer space, a statuette from the Flea 
Market — are all put together with matchless flair. A 
splendid, ornate Louis XV wall clock by Jean Baptiste 
Caffieri is backed by a plain mirror and suspended over 
a fine eighteenth-century desk on which two bronze and- 
irons made in the 1930’s by Jacques Lipchitz repose. A 
classic Greek torso on a chimney piece next to sixteenth- 
century Bavarian bears next to chunks of boiserie from 
an Italian church — the effect is immensely luxurious, 
but at the same time harmonious and pure. ‘‘Some peo- 
ple think luxury is the contrary of being poor,’ Chanel 
once said in her terse aphoristic style. ‘‘It is not. It is the 
contrary of vulgarity.” It is the mélange and the way it 
works that is fantastic. 

She liked gold so much that if she bought a silver box 
she would have it dipped in gold. It was the color she 
liked, not the value. 


“She never bought anything that she didn’t like; she 


didn’t buy because it was valuable. She hated furni- 
ture for furniture, jewels for jewels, precious stones as 


In the view opposite, pair of Oriental screens flank the alcove of 
the salon in combination with rare books and a Louis XV fauteuil. 
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An elaborate carved-wood desk, in the Sitting Room, is combined with a collection of objets d’art and leather-bound books. In another 
view of the Sitting Room, opposite, a treasure from Greece is revealed in a fourth-century sculpture and wild boar on the mantel. 


stones,” says Herve Mille. ‘She hated bourgeois clips 
from Van Cleef and Cartier. If she heard a woman say 
that the diamond ring she was wearing cost $25,000 she 


would be sick. 
costing $10.” 
Except for a s! 


liked to mix diamonds with topazes 


vork by Dali, a blade of wheat, 
‘She never had paintings, never 
s Monsieur Mille. ‘She once had 


ire no painti 


1] aa s s 9 
collect aintings, s 


one of the early Renoirs, when Renoir had just become 
Renoir, and she had a Rousseau that she paid $10,000 
for in 1922 or 23, The Sleeping Gypsy. Picasso and 
Cocteau, who were jealous, disposed of it for her while 
she was in England. It is now in New York in the Museum 
of Modern Art and worth probably $1,000,000.” 

‘Why not collect paintings?”’ Chanel was once asked. 
“Because I can’t see. I like looking at paintings, but I 
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CHANEL 


don’t want to walk around my house with 
glasses on my nose.” 

If she had collected, she would have chosen 
good paintings instinctively. ‘She was a con- 
noisseur by intuition,” says Herve Mille. “She 
had fantastic taste in everything, even music. 
She was never wrong on values; she knew the 
great from the not so great.” 


SHE HAS MORE SENSE THAN ANY 
WOMAN IN EUROPE.—Picasso 


“Jacques Chazot bought her that little statue 
of a frog. It’s about 1880, a frog from a foun- 
tain. It cost nothing,” Monsieur Mille says, 
looking at a photograph of Chanel’s sitting 
room, ‘‘but it was splendid. She had it dipped 
in gold for $2 and it’s magnificent.” 

“She slept there often with her hat on,” he 
adds, indicating the doeskin-covered sofa. 

“So many things are missing,’ he observes. 
“T think four million dollars worth disappeared 
during the last two years of her life, stolen and 
given away. 

“I was with her the day before she died. 
There was a little shepherd in rubies, baby 
lambs in diamonds, that I hadn’t seen before. 
‘Do you like it?’ she asked. ‘Then take it.’ I said 
it was something a woman should have; it was 
not for a man. She said, ‘It is beautiful, it is not 
more beautiful for a woman than a man.’ I 
didn’t take it, of course. I later found out that 
she had paid $10,000 for it, and she had offered 


it to me, like that.” & 








In the recessed area of the Dining Room, stands a melange of oversized 
Spanish, Italian and French objets d’art and a pair of rare Chinese vases. 
The walls in the Dining Room, opposite, are covered in rough-textured 
fabric, with curtains in beige silk. Suede chairs reveal natural-wood frames. 


























COLOR PSYCHOLOGY’ 


Gee is a mood conditioner. It 
makes us glad or sad, makes 
blood boil, smooths ruffled feathers. It 
can warm us up, keep us cool. It can 
salvage a marriage, hasten a divorce. 

Small children romp happily with 
bright toys. Gray days make us 
grumpy. Too much brilliant red 
around the house can trigger frayed 
nerves. Cool colors, perhaps soft 
blues or tender grays, will soothe 
savage tempers. 

Color can mean joy and comfort. It 
can also bring big misery. The medi- 
cal profession, psychologists and 
professional color experts know the 
therapeutic worth of color, but warn 
that color often can be a subliminal 
source of emotional, even physical, 
woes. A balanced diet of color is as 
important to psychological health as 
proper food is to physical well-being. 
Every gourmet knows that paprika or 
parsley, a slice of fresh carrot, will 
garnish the visual appetite. 

Color has many mansions. Along 
with poetry and music, color enjoys 
various definitions and interpreta- 
tions. The experience of color, being 
simple, is knotty to define. Samuel 
Johnson complained that the simple 
must perforce be defined in terms less 
simple. The least furry definition may 
be: Color is the reflection of light from 
a pigmented surface received by the 
eye/brain. This is familiar and not 
loaded. Color does not exist by itself. 
It is not a thing, but something—a 
visual response, a quality, a virtue, 
to attract or repel, to construct or 
destroy. It is a fascinating mystery. 


Vie greens and blues “‘play it 
cool” and suggest composure, 


assurance, rest. However, too much 
green or blue may drop the psycho- 
logical temperature to an arctic mood. 
A room handsomely appointed in 
greens and blues may be too cool for 
dallying, even in shirt sleeve weather. 
Blue may be dreamy, expansive as the 
sky; too much, and ‘“‘the blues” begin 
and flesh ‘turns blue with cold.’ The 
same room might flourish in visual 
and psychological comfort if fur- 
nished in mellow oranges and gentle 
colors of the earth. 

xcess of joy is close to tears. Soft 
E reds and oranges, hearth-fire 
colors, may induce a cozy warmth, an 
intimacy. Unguarded reds, as a fire 
out of control, can stroke excitement, 
raise blood pressure, roil with anger. 
Red can be comfortably warm, but 
too much red will prime the adrenal 
glands and we begin to “‘see red.” 

resh yellow is a joyous color, 

bounding with youth. Shake- 
speare picks yellow “to paint the 
meadows with delight.”’ But too much 
yellow can be buttery bilious. A broad 
yellow in a garden room hints the 
airiness of sunlit fields and the tran- 
quility of grazing cattle. Yellow is 
compatible with greenery. 

avender rests easily on the eyes. It 
[" can be tenderly romantic, nostal- 
gic. It is also erotic and, in off and 
mixed shades, turns shamelessly sexy. 
Violet is a moody color, fine in 

reverie and exalted melancholy. Ham- 
let says, ‘I would give you some vio- 
lets, but they withered all when my 
father died.” An insistent violet is 
depressing, fit for mourning. 


hite, being the total of all light, | 


possesses the qualities of all | 


colors but has the distinction of none. 
It suggests the lofty purity of inno- 
cence, perhaps, but it has no engaging 
vice, no edifying virtue. Excessive 
white loses its virginity to sterility 
and antisepsis. White is, in fact, no 
color at all, but in the company of 
colors it assumes dignity and appears 
to enlarge itself. 


eS olor preferences neighbor color | 


associations. The former are apt 
to be particular, the latter general. 
Psychologists’ studies of color prefer- 
ences reach far back into the nine- 
teenth century. Since then, both 
professional and amateur investiga- 
tors have blanketed a wide field with 
experiments and tabulated results: 
from infancy to old age, both sexes 
and all races have furnished testi- 
mony to color preferences, fixed and 
shifting. The findings are illuminating, 
of course, but so varied as to be en- 
cyclopedic. Recorded tendencies in 
color preferences indicate only that 
no universal law is yet revealed. 

We cannot be certain, as some re- 
searchers are, that favored colors are 
red and blue; the least favored, orange 
and yellow. Women are supposed to 
prefer red, men blue. However, color 
preferences are often fiercely personal 
and struggle against expected tenden- 
cies. Some women may despise red 
roses and adore red convertibles. 
Some men may hate blue suits and 
love the open sea. Surely some Irish 


must loathe the wearing of green. Sta- | 


tistics obviously cannot screen out 
the bumptious individual. 
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| by William Moore 


j 
_ A rainbow or an oil slick on wet 
pavement acts as a prism, splitting 
sunlight into bands which we perceive 
generally as the three fundamental 
light vibrations — emerald-green, ver- 
milion-red and violet-blue. When 
these three colors are present in equal 
amounts, as in sunlight, the eye per- 
ceives pure white light. Perception of 
color is in physical and psychological 
poise. Letting any one of these three 
hues be overly aggressive, to the detri- 
ment of the other two, will create a 
mental wobble that may affect even 
physical reactions. Lopsided color 
ratios can produce harmful emotional 
effects on long exposure, reason 
enough to point up the importance of 
equilibrium in the selection, arrange- 
ment and also the control of color. 


COLOR/HUE SELECTION 
FOR BALANCE 


1. Call up a representative of each of 
the three basic parts of color, known 
as the Three Fundamental Light 
Vibrations. These worthies are: 

RED (whose color constituents range 
from yellow through orange and ver- 
milion-red to magenta). 

GREEN (which is supported by colors 
between turquoise through green to 
yellow). 

VIOLET (which marshals the colors 
magenta through violet to turquoise 
and blue-green). 

When each of these three color 
‘areas is represented, colors may be 
said to be in balance. 

















2. Call into play the well known 
teams, “Cool and Warm,” from oppo- 
site sides of the color spectrum. The 
Cool team is made up of yellow- 
greens, greens, blues and violets; the 
Warm team, of yellows, oranges, reds, 
magentas. A good game between the 
teams results in a tie score. An inte- 
rior warmed with tans or ruddy tones 
will welcome the contest for balance 
supplied, say, by plants and the cool 
greens of foliage. 

3. Color reads according to the light 
reflection or absorption by a surface. 
White surfaces reflect all light; black 
surfaces absorb all light. A surface 
that appears red is actually rejecting 
—reflecting—the red part of the spec- 
trum, absorbing the violet and green. 


VALUE 


Proportionate lightness or darkness 
of colors is critical to balance. Differ- 
ent colors often play well together. 
However, if combined colors are of 
the same value, in light-dark qualities, 
they are of the same weight visually. 
Their interplay is no contest. The 
game only becomes visually exciting 
with a broad range of intensity. 


COLOR AMOUNTS 


Colors in equal amounts are didactic, 
ponderous as a metronomic drum 
beat. What cook would use equal 
amounts of all ingredients to bake a 
cake? Cadences of color in rhythm 
intrigue the eye. A dominant basic 
color counterpoised by others in 
smaller quantities create a rhythmic 
balance, modulating from large to 
medium to small amounts of color in 
inverse proportion to color values — 
from light to medium to dark. 








INTENSITY 


Intense colors are pure and brilliant. 
Their brisk clarity and strength com- 
mand the eye. A chorus of colors all 
the same pitch riots like a screaming 
mob. There are many devices to quiet 
color arguments. Mixing will tone 
down harsh colors to a level at which 
all can have a voice. White will rub 
brashness from raw color; black will 
gray it. A complementary, or opposite 
color, will douse a too willful color. 


SOME BAFFLING SPECIFICS 


So far we have considered generali- 
ties: the physics of color, color control 
and balance, some aspects of color 
psychology. To general theory we can 
add some specifics about color. 

The impish quality of light and 
color baffles us. Not all days are sunny 
and bright. The sun of summer is not 
the sun of winter. The light of a clear 
day is different from that of an over- 
cast sky. Colors change in sun and 
rain. The morning glow is neither the 
glare of noon nor the mellow light of 
late afternoon. At night, colors under 
artificial light are not the same as they 
are during the day. The shifting lights 
of nature, the incandescence of man- 
made suns, cause colors to change, 
both helping and hindering decisions 
about color in cosmetics and apparel, 
mandating or forbidding the use of 
certain colors in homes, offices, work- 
shops and other environments. Light, 
clear, warm colors lose little of their 
character from day to night. However, 
some greens and blues and a number 
of muted tones, fine in the daylight, 
can turn muddy under artificial light. 















































COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 


MOODS 


A change of color can change moods. 
We can manipulate, counter or bol- 
ster, even destroy a mood with color. 
We enhance or destroy our personal 
image with color. Some knowledge of 
the consequences of color selection 
for apparel and homes will help us to 
a more comfortable life with our- 
selves and our environment. 


PERSONALITY 


It is possible to use color to enrich 
one’s personality, to enhance physi- 
cal attributes and minimize defects. 
The colors of eyes, hair and skin can 
be emphasized by wearing colors that 
duplicate natural eye and hair color; 
or by wearing colors that blend with 
a person’s own natural skin tone; or 
by wearing complementary colors to 
exaggerate, by dramatic contrast, the 
excellence of eye or hair color. People 
with auburn hair for instance, rather 
than wearing orange or red, should 
accentuate this feature with a muted 
green, olive or some soft blues. 
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Color can expand or contract 
apparent size. Large people are apt to 
appear mountainous in bright colors 
or in large-scale patterns. Smart ele- 
phants wear gray. Horizontal color 
stripes in apparel cause people to look 
wide and squat; vertical color stripes 
make them appear more tall and slim. 

As color can express personality, so 
it should fit individual quirks. Correct 
colors can kindle a personality, can 
embolden the timid, restrain the 
exuberant. The introvert, or the con- 
servative who places some value on 
tradition, often prefers the flavor and 
sentiment of the historic in design, the 
soft, muted shades of reverie. Cool, 
steady colors area comfort. The extro- 
vert, the outgoing personality, likes 
the dynamics of action. A love of 
bright colors and vivid contrasts 
mirrors interest in the pace of times, 
the shiny new, the offbeat. 


COLOR: THE INDIVIDUAL 
AND THE EXPERT 


The personal likes and dislikes of dec- 
orators and color experts sometimes 
embarrass quiet clients with loud 
surroundings or imprison freer spirits 
in reflective, monastic backgrounds. 

And so,a dilemma. The individual is 
caught between the literalism of color 
theorists, the whims of fashion and 
personal likes and dislikes. The prob- 
lem is how to balance these equally 
valid opinions and convictions. A 
home must be functional and efficient. 
It should be of its time. Moreover, it is 
a haven, a place for rest and pleasure, 
the background for its owner’s per- 
sonal whims and delights. 


A hypothesis: Conservative living 
areas should be relaxed and sociable. 
No color formula, recipe or prescrip- 
tion will fit all cases. Each solution 
must be tailored to individual needs 
and desires. For conservatives, some 
suggestions only: large areas of soft 
colors, like roses or warm greens; 
illumination soft, tinted, without 
sharp shadows to create contrasts. 
Walls should be light absorbent, not 
reflecting, to make guests and furnish- 
ings come alive. Color can be added 
by means of walls of books, natural 
woods, stone, marble; surfaces en- 
riched with textures and quiet pat- 
terns; draperies and rugs tranquil. 

If greens or blues predominate, then 
subordinate easy contrasts of rose, 
tan and gold. To predominant tans or 
natural woods, subordinate contrasts 
of gentle blues or greens, patterns and 
textures held in control. 

To the more exuberant extrovert, 
this color hypothesis would be tire- 
some and unprovoking. For the 
spirited, a predominant lively gray 
might be foil for almost any color not 
too pure or intense, in easy diminu- 
endo. A careful use of white will avoid 
glare and muddy complexions. Bold 
patterns and vigorous textures, if con- 
fined to smaller areas, will contribute 
definite excitement. 


Dining areas have a special func- | 
tion. It is logical to use background © 


colors to garnish food. Again, soft 


colors will make food go down more | 


easily. Tender blues or greens blend 
well with the variety of food colors. 
Warm tones of peach, soft sherbet- | 


yellows, ruddy wine tones, tans, light © | 


roasted-browns are colors borrowed — 
from food itself. Whatever the dining | 
room colors, monochromatic or 
strongly contrasting, they should! 


never be so bold as to divert interest | 9 


from food and conversation. The 
dining table likes proper illumination, _ 
softly diffused, never direct. Everyone — 
relishes the geniality of candlelight. 





Bedrooms may call for brighter 
colors and better contrasts. Warm or 
cool, colors should appear fresh and 
/alert in the morning but not too 
_demanding under artificial light. Per- 
sonal color taste, in this most per- 
sonal of rooms especially, should hold 
_ sway. Strong contrasts are bearable 
in bedrooms because of the generally 
reduced light. Colors of great weight, 
however, are apt to have a suffocating 
effect. Bright colors work well for 
early risers; soft, light colors for 
sleepy heads. Large areas of dark 
colors in a bedroom may suggest, in 
early morning light, the atmosphere 
| of an empty theater. 

Bathrooms are generally small. 
Light, warm tones best visually 
enlarge the space. Highly reflective 
colors, tiles and marbles will fortify 
illumination. Smooth surfaces may 
suggest good grooming. Pinks and 
corals will reflect flesh tones. By con- 
trast, turquoise will impart skin tones 
with a healthy glow. 

In dressing rooms, soft yellows, 
pinks and blues will flatter the femi- 
nine. Tans, ruddy wood tones, or for- 
est greens will bolster the male ego. 

In kitchens, where activities are 
varied, colors vary. Too much white 
or gray in a kitchen is dampening to 
good spirits; both colors may have 
lugubrious, institutional associations. 
| Salad colors, greens, yellows, fresh 
| blues, with spicy wood and terra- 
| cotta tones may get a favorable re- 
sponse. The kitchen is a warm place. 
| Keep it cool. 
| Halls and passageways are the most 
| neglected areas for color interest, 
considered merely a way to get from 
one room to another. The time spent 
| in hallways may be short but it should 
be pleasant, more than a dull pause 
| between one color experience and 
| another. They need not be a tunnel 
| experience or one to be gotten over 
with quickly. Hallways can be giddy 
with color, save that patterns should 
| not be so strong as to draw attention 
| to the narrowness of space. 











































hese notes indicate that the study 

of color is a serious affair, an 
intellectual probing into physical 
laws, psychological responses and 
questions of aesthetic balance and 
refinement. Color is a vast subject 
which touches nearly every aspect of 
intellectual and emotional life. 

In 1666, Sir Isaac Newton, the 
natural philosopher, demonstrated 
that a prism can break sunlight into 
the component colors of the visible 
spectrum. In the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, physicists again 
became interested in the visual phe- 
nomena produced by light and color. 
Their experiments and findings 
attracted the attention of painters like 
Monet who were exasperated by the 
academic canons that elevated drafts- 
manship above color in painting. 
Monet was interested in ‘‘painting 
colored light,” in capturing the eva- 
nescent impression of light reflections. 
He did not wish to make conventional 
colored drawings of objective forms. 
To Monet and his fellow “‘impression- 
ists,” color and light had a truer real- 
ity. Science and art made a happy, 
short-lived marriage. 














The revolutionary discoveries of 
the Impressionist painters, bolstered 
by science, became a fad, then an 
academic formula which ended with 
Seurat. Restless souls, like van Gogh, 
grew tired of Impressionist dogma 
and sought release of inner psycho- 
logical emotions in an expressive use 
of color entirely divorced from the 
natural. Beyond the measurable 
world of physical color, van Gogh, 
with others, discovered the unex- 
plored continent of emotional, psycho- 
logical, expressive color. In describing 
his Café de Nuit, van Gogh said: “I 
have tried to express the terrible pas- 
sions of humanity by means of red 
and green...The room is blood-red 
and dark yellow with a green billiard 
table in the middle; there are four 
lemon-yellow lamps with a glow of 
orange and green. Everywhere there 
is the clash and contrast of opposing 
reds and greens, in the little figures 
of the sleeping bums, in the empty, 
dreary room...I have tried to express, 
as it were, the powers of darkness in 
a low drink shop...in an atmosphere 
like that of a devil’s furnace, of pale 
sulphur.” 

Then followed the long, familiar 
parade of painters who used color to 
express their personal emotions. The 
Expressionists both effected and 
affected psychological actions and 
reactions regarding color. 

Many creative artists, like the late 
Jackson Pollock, are ambivalent about 
the use of color. They do not concern 
themselves about color either as an 
impression of external reality or as an 
expression of inner vitality. To them, 
color is neither subject nor object. 
They skip the polemics of science and 
psychology, and to these happy souls 
color lies somewhere on the foggy 
borders between the outside and in- 
side worlds. Color is a something. # 
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IMPRESSIONS 


Interior Design by Mimi London 
Photographed by Jay Steffy 


FANTASY... 


Small space. Can’t be placed. Not in time. 
Nor geographically. Nowhere. Priceless old 
tapas. Prices undeterminable. Straw matting. 
Light abstracted. Tree trunks. Minerals. 
African sculpture. Bed nest. Natural materials. | 
Simplicity. 

DESIGNER MIMI LONDON’S 1930's 
HOLLYWOOD BUNGALOW... 


One of a rambling group of cottages. Clustered 
on a knoll. All protected by a phalanx of 

trees. A flashback world with its own Silver 
Screen past. Scandals. Peaceful today. 

Dogs romp. Cats pose. 


DETAILS... 


Two stories. One thousand square feet. 
Downstairs. Living room, dining area, 
somewhere a kitchen. Bedroom upstairs. 
Bathrooms, of course. 


INTERIOR IMPRESSIONS... 


Walls covered with old Fijian and Tahitian 
tapas of mulberry bark. Hung to form 
“pillars” for architectural interest. Breaks up 
rectangle. Tapas mirror tapas. Flash. 
Textural contrast. Pattern overpowers small 





For the Living Room, right, the designer selected beams composed area. Somehow it works. 
of construction lumber to form an architectural framework for a 
New Guinea mask, African bambara antelope, priceless Tahitian MORE IMPRESSIONS...FURNITURE... 





tapas and canvas by McLaughlin over the banquette (left). The ; 
windows are grilled in eucalyptus to create a primitive ambience. Comfortable. Practical. Banquettes covered 
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The view of the Bedroom, left, reveals a painting by Sam Francis 
and 100,000-year-old opalized sea shell in a woven reed basket. 
Mirrored walls overlaid with Austrian reed fencing were selected 
by the designer to visually increase the size of the Bedroom above. 
Composed of rough lumber, the bed is assembled with bolts for 
ease of construction. A Moroccan area rug over sisal matting and a 
painting by Holland are illuminated by small spotlights in the room. 





with no-color industrial canvas. Masses 

of pillows. Capital-as-table holds tea‘tray. 
Tree trunk topped with slate is dining table. 
Chairs are straw tubs. 

Mimi London: “I’m saying ‘no’ to formality 
right now.” 


WINDOWS... 


Small eucalyptus branches lashed together 
screen windows. Honeycomb the sunlight. Add 
interest to simple view. Abstraction. 


FLOORS: 


Sisal matting covers fine old wood. 
Wall-to-wall up to window sills. ““Wood 
flooring needs too much attention. When sisal 
wears out it can be thrown out and replaced.” 


CEILINGS 


An experiment. Painted drifts of bleached 
sunlit peach make trompe |’oeil clouds. 


UPSTAIRS... 


All bed nest. Designed by Mimi London. 
“Large pieces of furniture make a small room 
seem larger.’ Bed simple construction wood 
frame. Mirrored canopy. Bolted together. 
Assemble. Disassemble. 


SPACE... 


Usually sterile in apartments and con- 
dominiums. Create your own architecture. 
‘When I moved here I just hung my 

tapas, which immediately transformed the 
environment.” 


MONEY... 


“T don’t care how much or how little clients 
want to spend if I like them.” 


LIGHTING... 

“We all know lamps light up. Lighting 

should be more than that. It should change 
our moods. I like the idea of illuminating 
plants and wood; natural things— the effect of 
light shafts through trees in a forest.” 


COLOR :.. 


“Right now I like flowers and people to 
provide the color.” 


PAINTINGS... 


“Artists paint for other artists. Tapas are 

as exciting and pleasing for me to live with as 
most paintings. And, I like my three-hundred- 
pound clam shell as well as most sculpture. 
It’s a lot better than a squashed Buick.” 


HOMES. 

“Everyone is at home today. Entertaining 

at home and being at home makes life easier 
and smoother. The home is the refuge we 
need for ourselves and our friends.” © 
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eee Leif Pedersen’s background includes some of the most interesting 


assignments a specialist in interiors can have — designing theatrical sets. He 
experimented freely with color, layouts and lavish detail. And because the theatri- 
cal client—the producer, director and writer collectively —is more demanding 
than most, the set designer must create rooms that accurately reflect the play- 
wright’s intent and work well for the people who will move and act in them. 

The Danish-born designer came to the United States in 1958 via Canada, where 
his work was in the theater. Leif Pedersen’s recent motion picture credits include 
interiors for The Owl and the Pussycat and the ultra-modern apartment in the 
Dustin Hoffman film, Who is Harry Kellerman...? 

“Everyone’s house, apartment or whatever, is a kind of stage,’ Mr. Pedersen 
states matter-of-factly. ‘And I use basically the same approach to interior design 
whether | am creating for the reality of the stage or the reality of daily life. I try 
to interpret the life of the people who will be in the setting. 

“Of course, the one difference in designing for films and real life,” Mr. Pedersen 
points out, “is the relative permanence of the work. I try to create a feeling of 
solidity and actuality in a movie set— this in turn helps an actor get further into 
his part— even though the sets are torn down on completion of shooting.” The 
designer continues, ‘‘Naturally I also try to give a home a feeling of durability. I 
tend to choose furnishings that will wear well.”’ 

The cast for the residence shown here is a physician, his wife and their two 
college-age children. The setting is an acre on a hilltop in New Jersey, overlooking 
Livingston and, in the distance, New York City. Their family life is very active, 


and as a result, the basic requirements of the house were that it be easy to main- 


tain, have plenty of entertainment space, a warm atmosphere, comfortable 


STAGING 
REALITY 








Interior Design by Leif Pedersen 
Photographed by Hans Van Ness 


For this view from the Entrance “§ 
Foyer to the Living Room, above, 


the designer selected a vertical 
plane of shutters to dramatize the 
ceiling height of the room. Dark 
architectural beams frame 


conversation groupings consisting 
of a pair of French marquise 


chairs, Oriental area rugs, am 


English chandelier and, in the 7 


foyer, a tablecloth of floral-print 


velvet from Brunschwig & Fils. 


The main decorative focal point 

in the Living Room, opposite, 

is the antique Indian painting from 
a temple in Rajasthan. An etagere 


with an assortment of books creates 


an intimate area for informal 
entertaining. 
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STAGING REALITY 


A country ambience is reflected 
in the Breakfast Area of the 
Kitchen, above right, combining 
fruitwood Windsor chairs, pewter 
mugs and a stylized bamboo 
motif for the walls and draperies. 


Louvered shutters flanking the 
window in the Dining Room, below, 
reveal the environs of the gardens. 
The painting by Trini Sahey and 

a polished metal and glass table 
complements the crystal chandelier 
and Louis XV dining chairs. 
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furniture and areas which afford individual privacy. Leif 
Pedersen’s personal objective was, in his words, “‘to give 
my clients a house that would remain fresh and inter- 
esting for years to come.” 

The clients discovered Leif Pedersen’s work when they 
saw a study he had designed for the Hampshire House 
Hotel in New York. They commissioned him to do their 
residence while negotiations for the purchase of the 
house were still under way. “I was given almost com- 
plete artistic freedom,” the designer recalls. “They 
accepted almost all of my recommendations.” 

Leif Pedersen prides himself on anticipating his clients’ 
wishes. He always talks with them at length, listening 
closely as they express their likes and dislikes. He ex- 
plains, “I make a special effort to involve the husbands, 
and find that they do want to be included in the selection 
of the furnishings, especially the lounge chairs.” 

In this home, Mr. Pedersen wanted a comfortable, 
contemporary look. For practicality, he incorporated the 
client’s existing furniture into the study. 

Fine interior designers are much more than prop men 
buying furniture to fill up rooms. Objects are merely a 
point of departure for creating a liveable environment; 
in this home, Leif Pedersen has set the stage for reality. 





In the Master Bath, the Italian 
cremo marble blends with the 
delicate wallcovering and drapery 
print from Scalamandré. Plush 
carpet and a kentia palm soften 
the crisp elements of marble and 
painted wood throughout the bath 
area. A poster bed with a palm-tree 
motif, in the Master Bedroom, is 
accompanied by a Louis XV desk 
and chaise lounge, and provided 
with a background of botanical 
color through the use of wall- 
covering and fabric. 





Photographed by A. C. Cooper. 


Courtesy of Adler Planetarium, Chicago and Arthur Davidson, London 
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Top: Eighteenth-century 

theodolite by Benjamin Cole. 

Center: Early eighteenth- 

century graphometer by ~ 
Pigeon a Lyon 

Bottom: Simple nineteenth- 

century orrery. showing the 

variguS-motions of the earth, 

moon, andSun. 














COLLECTING 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Antique scientific instruments, those rare 






‘collaborations of art and science, are gaining a 






reputation as collectibles of some importance. 
Appreciation is now flourishing for the sculp- 
tural preteen of these pieces of great histori- 
cal interest. Within the last three years their 








value has increased significantly. 
The collector of antique scientific 







instruments may choose to 





collect from any or all four 
categories: astronomy, sur- 
Ps vey, navigation and time. 
a een a truly fine instrument 

may appear only once every few years, 
interesting pieces may surface suddenly 

almost anywhere. Not long ago, a widow in 

a British village, taking stock of her husband’s 
estate, found tucked away in a drawer a fine 
sixteenth-century compendium by Schissler, 
which was subsequently sold by Sotheby’s, 
London, for £11,000 or the equivalent of $30,800. 
Any sixteenth-century instrument, an early 
compendium or sundial, for instance, is-a 

solid investment promising prompt liquidity 

and a substantial gain. Recently, a sixteenth- 
century silver equatorial sundial sold for 
‘almost £3,000, and prices in general are 

ee definitely on the rise. 



























p: Gilt-brass and silver 
ecting telescope made for 
uis XV of France. nae a enteenth- and eighteenth-century instru- 


bait hie lhi LLL Diese lta h as ring dials, which wereased to ~ 


nple and compound micro- 
pe by Dollond of London. MCS LeM OLE KCLL UnomaTCe Ete Ms a ae 









Sixteenth-century armillary 
sphere of gilt-brass, signed 
by Gualterus Arsenius. 







certain major stars, are also increasing in price 
and may be purchased for approximately 

£300 to £400. Ring dials of silver are almost 
five times more precious. 










An early English Butterfield sundial made 
by and appropriately named after the 
seventeenth-century Englishman, Michael 
Butterfield, in its original box, sold for over 
£400 during the summer of 1972. Butterfield’s 
sundial was widely copied during and after 
his time; brass replicas currently command 
from £150 to £200. 

A specialized, not untypical collection of 
fine eighteenth-century microscopes, for 
example, might include: 
















1. Compound microscope by George Adams 
and Son: $700-$3,000 
























2. Simple andor compound microscope by ~? ba = _—_ am ££ 
Edmund Culpeper: $1,500-$2,500 i ee 


3. German Nuremberg” microscope by 


unknown maker: $400-S1,000 ; oo F 7 
~ 4. Compound microscope by John Cuff: i _ ae. 


$800-$1,500 a a , 
5. Compound microscope by Louis F. a 5 ay ae Ae ee | p , 
Dellebarre; $1,500-S$2.500 » SS ee ne 
6. Compound microscope by \illiam Cary: a sil? if 
$500-$1,000 * 


( 
| 
y 
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7. Simple and/or compound microscope by A 

Peter Dollond; $400-$1.000 * oe f 
Specialists in the sale of antique scientific a 

instruments are almost as rare as the instru- Le Pa a 

ments themselves. London is essentially S 

the center of worldwide trading. although 

prices are universally comparable. Switzerland 


emia Fs: 


Na 
7 


and France are secondary sources. 

The Adler Planetarium, Chicago. houses p 
one of the few abe collections in the United —S : =. zs 7 
States. Established in 1930 by Max Adler who a , al 
also donated the building to the city of | 
Chicago, the planetarium now displays one 
thousand instruments dating from 1131 A.D. 
to the present. & 





op Right: A second-century 
trolabe (face and reverse) 
gned: Hibatallah Ibn 
eaLTS-D Ute lee VaaeTe] 
\strolabist of Bagdad. 
enter Triad: Left—A six- 
enth-century astronomical 
IMpendium from the work- 
hop of Christopher Schissler. 
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quatorial sundial by 
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BIG LOOK FOR 
SMALL APARTMENT 


Interior Design by Renée Leonard, NSID 
Photographed by Robert Riggs 


e selected the residence of 
Niece Renée and William 
Leonard in part because it presents 
design solutions for the smaller 
spaces of apartments and condomini- 
ums. And as more and more people 
elect to free themselves from the 
cares of a larger home, they face the 
question of what to do with a years- 
long accumulation of furnishings and 
treasured possessions. 

This is what happened when the 
Leonards chose to leave a large, out- 
moded house in favor of a small 
apartment. The Leonards’ former 
residence, a New York townhouse, 
had salon-size rooms, marble fire- 
places, refined architectural details 
and thirteen-foot ceilings. Their new 
Manhattan apartment is less than 
half the size, with a twelve- by 
thirteen-foot dining room and an 
eighteen- by twenty-one-foot living 
room, nine-foot ceilings throughout 
—and a view right into the building 
across the street. 

The Leonards had opted for mod- 
ern conveniences, yet wanted to 
imbue their new apartment with the 
lush ambience of their former home. 

The first step forward was to leave 
an enormous amount of furniture 
behind. ‘Almost everything from our 
brownstone was overscaled and 
heavy. It would have been a mistake 
to try to force it,” says Renée 
Leonard. “Chandeliers that are six 
feet tall and enormous Regency book- 





cases would just not work. 
“We started by giving the apart- 
ment architectural interest. Book- 


In the Living Room, upholstered moiré 
walls, silver Mylar ceiling-covering, and 
vertical mirrors render a vivid background 
for a Chinese theme consisting of an 
antique Mandarin coffee table with an 
inlaid gold top, an eighteenth-century chi- 
noiserie French leather screen, and a nine- 
teenth-century Irish loveseat in velvet. 





LOSE 


The opposite side of the Living Room reveals a Louis XV chinoiserie chest, an eighteenth-century Venetian mirror with a decorated 
mirror frame, with paintings by the artists Cassigneul, and Lenor Fini flanking the chest. A Louis XV fauteuil complements design. 


cases were built into what was essen- 
tially a square living room to create 
the feeling of a library alcove. The 
front and back walls of the cases 
were mirrored, resulting in an illu- 
sion of double stacks with a room 
beyond. The vertical line of the 
bookcases gives a deceptive sense of 
height to the room, which is then em- 
phasized by ceilings, done in silver 
Mylar, that seem to float and shim- 
mer at even higher eye level. The 
overall ‘sense of light and motion is 
increased by reflective surfaces of 
decorative wall mirrors and crystal 
pieces amassed on tabletops.” 
However, some pieces from the 
Leonards’ former home were adapt- 
able, particularly in the bedroom. The 
bed, originally in the library of their 
brownstone, had been covered in 
paisley velvet. For the new apart- 
ment, the Leonards had it stripped, 
then framed with narrow posts cov- 
ered in lacquered, simulated-bamboo 


molding; then the bed and walls were 
upholstered in a pale Fortuny-style 
fabric taken from the walls of their 
former living room. The window 
treatment, too, came from the swags 
and valances of Leonard’s former liv- 
ing room. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Leonard are 
much attracted by Chinese furniture 
and accessories. The dining table, a 
“new” piece of old furniture, was tall, 
dark and heavily carved, a formid- 
able Chinese dragon of a table. Cut 
down, lacquered white and covered 
with glass, it became the focal point 
of a garden-like room. The porcelain- 
filled vitrine, an English piece done 
in the Chinese style, was also lac- 
quered white. For contrast, the Phila- 
delphia Chippendale chairs were kept 
in their natural mahogany. 

The feel of Asia throughout is 
another way in which the Leonards 
created mood and continuity. “‘Every- 
thing we own is an antique,” explains 


Mrs. Leonard, who acquired most of 
the Oriental originals at auctions 
and from dealers in New York City. 
“Something beautiful happens when 
something lovely ages,” she says. 

With this kind of beauty in mind, 
Mrs. Leonard turned the disastrous 
living-room view from a liability into 
an asset, by covering the entire win- 
dow with an antique French leather 
chinoiserie screen. The coffee table 
is a deep-red lacquered Chinese 
Mandarin audience chair. 

Renée Leonard has created con- 
temporary environments for her cli- 
ents in New York and Florida, but 
finds them impossible to live in her- 
self. ‘I like the sleek and clean, but 
not to live in. Around me I need clut- 
ter.” She also needs client involve- 
ment in her work. ‘A whole new 
personality emerges when the client 
is caught up in the creative process; 
something wonderful happens when 
you are involved in your own home.” 
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Drapery portiers frame the 
Chinese Chippendale vitrine 
and table base with a plate 
glass top in the Dining Room. 
The drapery fabric is from 
Brunschwig & Fils and the 
carpet is from Stark. 


A custom-designed contem- 
porary poster bed was cre- 
ated by the Leonards to 
contrast with wall and drap- 
ery design from Hexter. An 
eighteenth-century Delft 
lamp base in the chinoiserie 
manner and painting by 
Viudes enhance the Master 
Bedroom. 
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STORATION 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Interior Design 
by Otto Zenke, Inc. 
Photographed by Alexandre Georges 


fabric of convenient condomin- 

ium living surrounded by the 
ante-bellum graciousness of the South 
is being woven on the banks of the 
Waccamaw River, near Pawleys 
Island, South Carolina. 

The warp of the tapestry is Litch- 
field Plantation, dominating six hun- 
dred acres of rice land deeded to early 
settlers John and Peter Simons by 
their father, in 1794. Half of the iso- 
lated acreage is marshland; next to 
the river, it is filled with deer, alliga- 
tor, stork, crane and duck. 

The other three hundred acres are 
under development by Young M. 
Smith, Jr., and his wife, the former 
Louise Garner Price of Greensboro, 
North Carolina, the last inheritor of 
the estate. Starting from the Planta- 
tion House that faces a one-quarter- 
mile corridor of live oak, the develop- 
ment sprawls discreetly out and into 
the subtropical forest of cypress, pine 
and Spanish moss. 

Still in its early stages, the master 
plan calls for three hundred twenty 
family units, of which seventy will 
be lots and two hundred fifty will be 
condominiums. Amenities go far be- 
yond the legendary atmosphere of the 
old South. Streets have been worked 


The Front Exterior of the plantation, left, 
is framed by ancient live oaks and veiled 
in Spanish moss amid slow-moving water- 
ways in South Carolina. The Living Room, 
above, faces the former rice fields of the 
plantation and a rambling creek. An 
eighteenth-century English pickled-pine 
fireplace mantel and English hunting print 
on the sofas are complemented by soft- 
textured drapery fabric from Brunschwig & 
Fils framing the windows. Adjacent to the 
living room is the original Gun Room, now 
sporting a fine English leather-covered sofa, 


pewter accessories and a cockfight chair. 
In the Living Room of the Club House, 
English antiques are combined with fine 


reproductions and a bold printed fabric. 


Photographs courtesy of Previews, Inc 














in and out of the natural bodies of 


water stocked with fish. No major tree 
has been removed, so that structures, 
created jointly by land planner and 
architect, wind around tall pines and 
under a canopy of oak. Richard Bell, 
of R. C. Bell Associates, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, recently won the 
National Award of Land Planners 
Association for his work at Litchfield. 

An inland creek, running into the 
Waccamaw, provides a basin that 
accommodates medium-sized yachts. 
The present landing has been there 
since the mid-eighteenth century, 
when it was used by rice freighters. 
Not far from the Plantation House a 
large heated pool with a cabana over- 
looks the marsh; and at some distance 
stands a new club house, built in the 
style of an old English carriage house. 
On the Pawleys Island ocean front, 
Litchfield has a three-story contem- 
porary beach house of glass and 
bleached cypress. Yet the focal point 
of the entire development remains 





the original Plantation House, with its 
resident physician ghost. 

In 1796, Dr. Tucker of Georgetown 
bought the estate from the original 
owners. Litchfield Plantation, as it 
came to be known, remained in the 
hands of the rice-planting Tucker 
family for one hundred years, until 
Daniel Tucker, last of his line to own 
the plantation, sold it in 1897. But 
legend in the area has it that on gray, 
drizzly days, the good doctor rides up 
to the bell post and bangs on the bell 
with his silver riding crop. One of the 
owners replaced the old bell to dis- 
courage his visits, but the white- 
haired gentleman is still to be seen 
riding by on a bay horse, his saddle- 
bags bulging with pills. 

Legend is somewhat more obscure 
about the authenticity of each plank 
in the Plantation House itself. As a 
residence, it was used only part of 
each year and boarded up when the 
family moved for the summer to 
Charleston. But at no time were accu- 
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A curved bay window framed with a bold blue and white print in the Club House Living 
Room reveals another view of gnarled live oaks lifting their moss mantillas to the South. 
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rate records of construction or archi- 
tectural changes kept for future gen- 
erations. Itis known that in the 1920's, 
Dr. Henry Norris bought the house 
and effected many changes. Recently 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith, Jr., commissioned 
an architect to restore the original 
eighteenth-century elements of the 
Plantation House. 

Today there is no foyer; the visitor 
walks straight into the living room, as 
in the days of the Tuckers. Flanking 
that room are the original gun room, 
two guest bedrooms and, tucked in a 
corner, the little back staircase Dr. 
Tucker always used. The elegant front 
staircase leads to a landing and then 
up to a ballroom, now a sitting room. 

Otto Zenke, Inc., of Greensboro, 
North Carolina, worked for two years 
on the house, adding cornices and 
mantels of the period. Mr. Zenke, a 
specialist in eighteenth-century inte- 
riors, notes both similarities and 
differences between English and 
Southern rooms of that period. “The 
different flavor of each is found in the 
background; the furniture is the same. 
The English background is more com- 
plex; moldings are carved and intri- 
cate; marble and parquet floors are 
used. In the South it was less ornate.” 

Otto Zenke and his associates 
worked from fullsized models of 
moldings from authentic Southern 
plantations and English rooms of 
extreme simplicity. After careful 
research, they added the correct 
cornices and door moldings. The fire- 
place mantels were either original or 
imported from England. Furniture is a 
mix of period pieces and reproduc- 
tions of English import. 

Only in color and fabric is there a 
concession to modern taste. ‘Instead 
of the old fuddy-duddy colors,”’ 
Zenke says, ‘‘we used colors that are 
fresher and brighter than the period.” 

The efforts of restoration, the tear- 
ing down and building up, the legends 
and concerns of Litchfield Plantation, 
testify to the desire of modern-day 
Americans to reach back to the more 
romantic days of their country’s past. 
And of that, the ghost of Dr. Tucker 
is a ringing reminder. 
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The Upstairs Sitting Room opens to the veranda, left of the Italian armoire in the Plantation House. Decoupage lamps, chintz-covered 
sofas, an eighteenth-century campaign desk and Chinese Chippendale cornices represent the design styles in the large sitting room. 
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In the Guest Bedroom of the Plantation House, a French Regency floral print dictates the design theme of the room. The poster bed 
was selected by the designer to visually increase the ceiling height and dramatize the vertical proportion of the window treatments. 
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LLEGTORS 


WRIGHT LUDINGTON 


Interior Design by Leonard Stanley 
photographed by James Chen 
photographed by Leonard Stanley 


“The Collectors”’ is a new addition to the pages 
of Architectural Digest, although the subject of 
collecting is at least as old as the adventures 
of Alexander the Great. 

Our concern will be with those collectors who 
have gathered an assemblage unique in some 
way which sets it apart from a simplistic and 
obvious expression of wealth. ‘‘The Collectors”’ 
may or may not include the interior design of 
the home. Some collections will be private; 
other available to public view. The feature will be 
published only when we have something quite 
special to present. Of equal importance, we will 


report the collector's personal views, opinions, 
motivations, anecdotes and observations about 
the collecting experience. 

For our first Collectors story we selected the 
extraordinary assemblage of Mr. Wright Luding- 
ton, of Montecito, California, and asked Paul C. 
Mills, Director of the Santa Barbara Museum of 
Art, who knows both collector and collection, 
for his comments. His thoughts on collecting in 
general, and Mr. Ludington’s collection in par- 
ticular, reflect our editorial viewpoint and serve 
as an ideal introduction for our new feature. 

THE EDITORS 
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‘€/t is commonly held that artists express 

themselves in their work, but seldom is 
any mention made of the way the personali- 
ties of collectors assert themselves in their 
collections. There are many collectors who 
enshrine great paintings in gold frames but 
seem unable to carry the aesthetic lesson of 
these paintings into their own environment. 
Most rare of all is a collector whose ability to 
assemble and house works of art together rises 
to the creative level of the artists themselves. 
Such a man is Wright Ludington. He collects 
everything: School of Paris paintings, pre- 
Columbian jewelry, Greek bronzes, provincial 
Italian furniture, modern European sculpture, 
Gothic altar figures. Where many collectors 
are caught by the pitfalls of searching for a 
‘typical’ example and end up witha stereotype, 
or where other collectors settle for untypical 
works because they are available, Ludington 
collects freely with a remarkable eye to what 
is alive in art. Perhaps most remarkable of all 
is the way in which he sees, as André Malraux 
does, the ability of one masterwork to speak 
to another across the centuries. He can place 
a Paul Jenkins painting next to a Ming ceramic 
jar in a way which enlightens both. His tower- 
ing provincial clock case, almost a ‘primitive,’ 
is vastly more effective at the end of his black 
gallery — where it is flanked by Braque and 
Picasso paintings — than a more finely fin- 
ished version of such a clock would be. His 
garden, full of olive trees and lavender, is also 
graced with classical fragments so convinc- 
ingly placed one is certain he has happened 
upon the ruins of a Roman country villa. 
Wright Ludington is master of whatever forces 
must be brought to play to bring works of art 
together in encounters which heighten our 
awareness of them.” 





nternationally known collector and arbiter 
of taste, albeit involuntary, Wright Saltus 


On page 82, a resplendent eighteenth-century 
Venetian cabinet reveals a miniature museum of 
Luristan bronzes, a Mycenaean gold plate and two 
Persian gold pieces of Darius’s time. The montage 
on this page includes a chinoiserie figure ona 
pedestal from the Brighton Pavilion, a black marble 
horse’s head, and a black and gold fire screen. 

The ‘‘Large Room,” opposite, houses imaginative 
assemblage of art and antiques. Mounted over the 
fireplace is an eighteenth-century chinoiserie 
screen. The room features a Greco-Roman torso 
on a pedestal, a Roman marble figure of Hermes, 
found near Hadrian’s Villa, a baroque capital used 
as an end table, a Mexican Mixtec skull encrusted 
with turquoise and gold, and Sumerian figures 
combined with a group of Gothic wood sculptures. 
Antique Portuguese chairs inlaid with ivory and 
tortoise shell enhance the composition of art. 
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On the opposite wall in the Great Hall, an eighteenth-century Italian commode, two chairs covered in Scalamandré silk and a grand- 
father clock from northern Italy intensify the grouping of art by Bonnard, Kokoschka, Picasso and Rédon. The painting by Derain, 


Ludington has made art central in his life for 
some four decades. His present residence, 
“Hebrides,” a graceful hillside structure of 
classical form, was created to house his ex- 
traordinarily diverse collection of paintings, 
sculpture, antiques and rare objects. So felici- 
tous is the total effect, it is immediately appar- 
ent that only great imagination, sensitivity and 
a strongly individual view could have created 
the Ludington collection. 

It all began in Paris in the early 1920’s, 
although Wright Ludington states, “I never 
really thought of forming a collection. I en- 
joyed pictures, and whenever I particularly 
liked one I could afford, I bought it. I never 
bought anything I did not like well enough to 
own, no matter how important the artist or 
the work or how opportune the deal.” 

Today, paintings in the gallery Mr. Luding- 
ton calls the “great hall’ include his early 
Paris acquisitions, among them a 1923 Picasso, 


i 


Woman with Turban, and a monumental work 
by Braque, Nude. The early Picassos and 
Braques proved prophetic. One Picasso be- 
came many; Ludington acquired an excellent 
Cubist head (1909), a Cubist still life and some 
of his finest ‘classical’ works. The Braques 
also include a superb early Cubist still life as 
well as a later seascape. Artists well repre- 
sented in the Ludington collection are indica- 
tive of his individuality and discernment 
throughout four decades: Matisse, Modigliani, 
Chagall, Rouault, Bonnard, Derain, Dali, 
de Chirico, John, O’Keeffe, Utrillo, Rousseau, 
Sutherland, Stella, Redon, Dégas, Lipchitz, 
Vuillard, Cocteau, Magritte, Maillol, Epstein 
and Henry Moore. 

Wright Ludington also began gathering his 
most important classical statuary in the early 
1920's, among them a marble statue of Hermes 
from Hadrian’s villa and a Venus from the 
island of Samos. They now face each other 





Woman’s Head, was one of Mr. Ludington’s first acquisitions. 








THE COLLECTORS 
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Adjacent to the “Large Room,” the “Great Hall” black painted walls, providing an appropriate background foil for a chinoiserie English 
cabinet, Empire chair, Directoire chaise covered in silk from Scalamandre, gallery of paintings viewed here, include Sutherland, 
Rouault, Picasso. The miniature chair sculpture is by Manzu. 
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the drapery fabric from Brunschwig 
eighteenth-century découpage desk 
and a portrait of Mr. Ludington 

by Sorine. 


& Fils complement a carved Italian 
console with a marble top, an 
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across the ‘large room,” Mr. Ludington’s term 
for the living room. In the same room, capitals 
serve as tables; minor statuary and architec- 
tural fragments are placed about because 
Mr. Ludington appreciates their extraordinary 
decorative qualities. 

The Ludington eye is legend. And, his origi- 
nality is delightfully evident in the almost sur- 
real effect he has created in the black gallery 
—an upward glance impacts on an antique 
commode mounted near the ceiling as if it 
were one of the paintings. At the end of the 
gallery stands the ‘‘almost primitive” grand- 
father clock Mr. Mills referred to in his intro- 
ductory statement. Mr. Ludington conjectures, 
“It’s probably country stuff. Somebody just 
started putting bits and pieces together...’ In 
the guest house, originally planned as a gal- 
lery, a large secretary holds an abundance of 
priceless objects mingled with such com- 
moners as Sicilian puppets and old American 
tin toys. A fine Chinese lacquered screen hangs 
above the fireplace in the “large room” instead 
of the inevitable painting. 

An artist himself, from a family of collectors 
and artists, Wright Ludington studied at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, in Phila- 
delphia, then at the Art Students League of 
New York. His own highly stylized paintings 
are invariably sold out when one of his rare 
exhibitions opens. 

In his collection, Wright Ludington has pur- 
sued his own private vision with total assur- 
ance and impeccable judgment, uninfluenced 
by the fashionable, disinterested in the invest- 
ment potential of his acquisitions. No matter 
how great the diversity of objects, periods, 
styles, each acquisition seems to have found 
its ultimate home in the harmoniously orches- 
trated Ludington collection. 

Looking back, the patrician Mr. Ludington 
observes, “I have always considered art as not 
only a marvelous assortment of beautiful 
things to look at and enjoy, but also part of 
history.” 

When we collect part of history, do we not 
become part of history? £ 


In the Guest House, a Paul Jenkins painting con- 
trasts with a trompe l'oeil bureau. An Austrian 
armoire, and eighteenth-century table, left, and 
decorative metal birdcage, complement the art 

of Graham Sutherland, Dorazio, and sculpture by 
Marini. The Master Bedroom, right, displays the 
magnificence of a pair of antique Venetian doors 
and a seventeenth-century English bed with the 
original hangings. All of the walls are lined with 
art books and personal portfolios. A close-up view 
of the secretary in the Guest House, reveals an 
abundance of priceless objects mingled with Sicilian 
puppets and American toys. 
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PRODUCT 


Pages 10-17 

ONE COLLECTION, TWO 
INTERPRETATIONS 

BEDROOM: Carpet; Harmony. Wall- 
covering and bedspread fabric; 
Brunschwig & Fils. 

LIVING ROOM: Sofa fabric; Thaibok. 
Chair upholstery fabric; Clarence 
House. 

DRAWING ROOM: Chandelier; 
Nesle. 


TOWNHOUSE 

DRAWING ROOM: Louis XV 
chandelier: Nesle. 

DINING ROOM: Wall and drapery 
fabric; Scalamandre. 

UPSTAIRS BEDROOM: Wall and 
window fabric; Patterson-Piazza. 
Floorcovering; Patterson, Flynn & 
Johnson. 


Pages 18-23 


ENTENTE CORDIALES 

LIBRARY: Leather sofa; Condi. 
Upholstery; American Leather. 
Antique Georgian desk and corner 
chair; The Country Shop. Custom 
coffee table; Marc T. Nielsen. Pewter 
vinyl suede wallcovering; La France. 
Carpet; V’Soske. Drapery fabric; 
David S. Gibson. 

LIVING ROOM: Custom sofa; Marc 
T. Nielsen. Sofa fabric; Boris Kroll. 
Area rug; V’Soske. Drapery fabric; 
David S. Gibson. Custom ottoman; 
Marc T. Nielsen. Ottoman fabric; 
Isabel Scott. Leather sofa; Trouvailles. 
Fabric on chairs; Jack Valentine. 
FOYER: Area rug; V’Soske. 

DINING ROOM: Area rug; V’Soske. 
MASTER BEDROOM: Headboard, 
bedspread and drapery fabric; 
Bergamo. Oriental chests; The Coun- 
try Shop. Wallcovering; Creative 
Wallcoverings. Area rug; V’Soske. 
Undercurtain fabric; Jack Lenor 
Larsen. 


Pages 32-39 


A HOUSE FOR ALL SEASONS 
LIVING ROOM: Mies Van der Rohe 
chairs and coffee table; Knoll 
Associates. 

STAGING REALITY 

LIVING ROOM: Tablecloth fabric; 
Brunschwig & Fils. Area rug; 
Harmony. Marquis chairs, loveseat, 
coffee table and stools; House of 
Alfino. Marquis chair fabric; Clarence 
House. Loveseat and stool fabric; 
Howard & Schaeffer. Coffee table 
sculpture; Arras Gallery. Blue chair 
and trunk table; Roundtree. Sofa; 
Yale Burge. Sofa fabric; Isabel Scott. 
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DIRECTORY 


Lamps; Kar! Springer. Terracotta 
planters and pillows; Luten Clarey 
Stern. Steel planter; Habitat. Painting 
over sofa; Karl Mann. 

DINING ROOM: David Hicks carpet; 
Harmony. Table; Paul M. Jones. 
Chairs; House of Alfino. Fabric on 
chairs; Brunschwig & Fils. Suede 
chair backs; Clarence House. Chan- 
delier; Greene Bros. Candelabras; 
Roundtree. 

KITCHEN: Wall and drapery fabric; 
Boussac of France. 

BEDROOM: Wall and drapery fabric; 
Scalamandré. Carpet and fur throw; 
Harmony. Night table and desk; 
Jacques Bodart. Shear curtain fabric; 
Henry Cassen. Lamp; Karl Springer. 
Hanging shelf; Frederick-Thomas. 
Chaise lounge; House of Alfino. 
Antique round table; Ann Morris. 
Poster bed; Roundtree. Oval paint- 
ings; Kraushaar Gallery. 

MASTER BATH: Carpet; Harmony. 
Door hardware; Paul Associates. 
Wallpaper; Scalamandreé. Lighting 
fixtures; Greene Bros. Lacquer box; 
Karl Springer. 


Page 74-77 


BIG LOOK FOR SMALL APARTMENT 
LIVING ROOM: Louis XV chair 
fabric; Old World Weavers. 

DINING ROOM: Window drapery 
fabric; Brunschwig & Fils. Portier 
fabric; Boussac of France. Carpet; 
Stark. 

MASTER BEDROOM: Printed fabric; 
S. M. Hexter. 


Pages 78-81 


PLANTATION RESTORATION 
LIVING ROOM: Carpet; Wunda 
Weve. Drapery fabric; Brunschwig 
& Fils. Sofa fabric; Kent Bragaline. 
GUN ROOM: Cockfight chair suede 
upholstery; Arthur H. Lee. 

LIVING ROOM: Drapery fabric; 

H. B. Lehman-Connor. Carpet; Wunda 
Weve. 

ENTRANCE FOYER: Yellow burlap 
wallcovering; Louis Bowen. 
UPSTAIRS SITTING ROOM: Uphol- 
stery fabric; Kent Bragaline. Drapery 
fabric; deNicola Imports. Carpet; 

C. H. Masland & Sons. 

GUEST BEDROOM: Canopy bed 
fabric; Spinning Wheel. Drapery 
fabric; Arthur H. Lee. Upholstery 
fabric; Brunschwig & Fils. Carpet; 
Bob Collins. 
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THE COLLECTORS: 

MR. WRIGHT LUDINGTON 
“GREAT HALL”: Silk upholstery on 
chairs; Scalamandré. 

DRESSING ROOM/STUDY: Drapery 
and upholstery fabric; Brunschwig 
& Fils. 

GUEST HOUSE: Poster bed fabric; 
Old World Weavers. 

Identification of the sea shell grotto 
was inadvertently omitted from the 
September/October issue, pages 30- 
31. The grotto was created by Mr. 
Luther Green for his Manhattan 
apartment. 








John Widdicomb 


makers of fine furniture for more than a century 




















Black lacquer Chinoiserie decoration 





in gold and silver. 
Artist and master craftsman at their best 


At the John Widdicomb galleries. Thru your Interior Designer, Architect or Dealer {| 


NEW YORK 205 E. 58TH ST. * BOSTON 90 BERKELEY ST. * PHILADELPHIA 2301 CHESTNUT ST. * GRAND RAPIDS EXHIBITORS BUILDING 
ATLANTA * CHICAGO © CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND * DALLAS * DENVER « INDIANAPOLIS * MIAMI * MINNEAPOLIS * PITTSBURGH * ST. LOUIS * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO i} 
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Send $3.for the ‘BOOK OF JOHN WIDDICOMB FURNITURE | 
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Established 1883 
Midwest’s 
Largest 
Selection 

of 

Limited 


Pree ING Editions 


Yee a 


yee Talo 


Puccini’s heroine 
inspires this masterpiece 
in porcelain; rare blend 
of oriental color, design 
and technique. 


12”H x 8’W x 6”D 
Limit: 300 pieces 
$1,500 


Use Master Charge; 
BankAmericard 


Pete te 
































The shell-carved chest is a Historic Newport® Reproduction. Circa 1760. 
®Historic Newport is a trademark licensed by 
the Preservation Society of Newport County 


In 1760 these shells were hand 
carved. They still are today. 


See the timeless beauty and authentic 
detail of Kittinger Furniture. Reproduc- 


tions of uncollectable originals. Send 

t c “a ~ 7 i 

$3 for “Library of 18th Century English A) 
and American Designs’. 1905A Elm- C5 gS 
wood Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 14207. 

Showrooms: Boston, New York, Atlanta, Buffalo Chicago, Dallas, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles 











PEOPLE ARE THE ISSUE 


ONE COLLECTION, TWO INTERPRETATIONS _ Page 10 


Many believe McMillen, Inc., to be the finest of the 
Manhattan-based design firms. The work of Mrs. Russell 
W. Davenport, associated with McMillen, is representative 
of that excellence. She possesses an innate sense of living 
on the grand scale which has attracted so many social 
register clients to the firm. 

Mrs. Davenport, an elegant, statuesque widow, divides 
her time between a Sutton Place apartment, a country 
house in Lenox, Massachusetts, and world travel, particu- 
larly to France where a married daughter resides. 


ENTENTE CORDIALE Page 18 


Virginia Phillips began her career in interior design with 
the quite prestigious Midwest-based design firm, Marc 
Nielson, Inc., some twenty years ago and is now presi- 
dent of the firm with a staff of twelve. 

Married to a Purdue University professor of literature, 
she and her husband live on a 650-acre estate in Val- 
paraiso, Indiana, where Mrs. Phillips also has individual 
buildings for her design studio and workshops. 


CAMPBELL HOUSE Page 28 


Campbell House was brought to our attention by St. Louis- 
based photographer Hugo Harper who stopped into 
Architectural Digest’s editorial headquarters in Los 
Angeles en route to Europe. After talking about the beauty 
he might see in Europe, we inquired about beautiful places 
in St. Louis; Mr. Harper remembered Campbell House. 


A HOUSE FOR ALL SEASONS Page 32 


At 77, George Fred Keck works nonstop all week, then 
devotes the weekend to his watercolors. Whatever time 
remains is devoted to expanding his collection of fine 
French wines. His extensive cellar is kept in the small 
apartment building he and his brother William Keck 
designed and built in 1937. It is designated a Chicago archi- 
tectural landmark. Although brother William is an AIA 
Fellow, George Fred Keck says that when he started out as 
an architect, the AIA scorned his modern work. Years later, 
when invited to join, ‘‘I told them to go to hell.” 


PAINTINGS AS AN INVESTMENT Page 42 


Richard H. Rush is uniquely qualified to write about art as 
an investment. In point of fact, he wrote a successful book 
of the same title a few years ago. 

An investment banker, Mr. Rush is a Dartmouth gradu- 
ate and also holds a doctorate in Commercial Science from 
the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration. 
He will be contributing several articles to Architectural 
Digest throughout 1973. One of his current projects is 
restoring Villa Palladio eighteen miles from Venice. 





ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VISITS CHANEL Page 48 © 
Some months ago we began to wonder what had happened © 
to the late Coco Chanel’s famous, fabulous apartment ~ 
above her couture salon. We asked Paris-based writer (our ~ 
new Contributing Editor) Mary Blume to find out if Made- ~ 
moiselle’s quarters were still intact and if exclusive pho- ~ 
tography could be arranged. The rather surprising reply | 
was oui. Mary Blume interviewed several key figures in © 
Chanel’s life and elicited marvelous quotes. We heard one ~ 
attributed to Chanel which we could not verify, but we ~ 
offer it here because it seems that Chanel must have § 


said it: ‘Simple clothes, cluttered houses.” 
continued on page 105 © 















MURALS, SCREENS & HANDWOVEN FABRICS 
MADE TO YOUR SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS 
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PANELING & 
BUILT-IN 
WALL UNITS 


Complete Wood 
Paneling and Built-In 
Wall-Unit Packages. 
Hand-crafted in the 
classic sense for the 
most elegant of 
room settings. 


"Tae East Séth St. New-York City 10022 (242) PL 3-3931 


AT AUFFRAY 
THE ACCENT IS FRENCH 


NEW LINE OF 
MAGNIFICENT 
SOFAS 


Built with the same 
high quality that is 
the Auffray heritage. 
Manufactured to 
provide living com- 
fort at surprisingly 
reasonable costs. 


IMPORTED 


TERRACOTTA 


TILES 
An impressive 
collection of French 
hand-crafted tiles. 
Beautiful & practical 
enhancing, any 
interior. 


- 


NEW FABRIC 
PADDED 
WALLS 
Superb European 
craftsmanship 
provides the ultimate 
in interior luxury at 
aremarkable $1.25 
to $1.50 per sq. foot. 


a 


Chicago « Dallas * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
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FINE 
FRENCH 
FURNITURE 
The finest in French 
17th & 18th century 
reproductions. 
Authentically styled 
and finished in 
superbly tasteful 


hand rubbed patina. 
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OFFERS THE TOTAL CONCEPT OF 


INTERIOR DESIGN 


By total we mean everything re- 
quired for the creation of a truly 
outstanding interior... profes- 
sional design talent, the finest im- 
ported and domestic furniture and 
accessories . . . complete facilities 
and every necessary service... all 
under one management, the same 
that has been responsible for many 
of the most beautiful interiors in 
the country for more than half-a- 
century. 


ie for more information about C&C's incomparable interior 
14 lhe Pumas design services... call or write Dept B-4 (213) 380-9111 
arte 4 a si f 3000 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 90010 


Since 1917... the FINEST FURNITURE & INTERIOR DESIGN’ 














Treasures from 
La Jolla by the Sea 


er ial La Jolla’s Inn Place 


wvmmer 
ouse 


Continental 
A SUNSET IN EVERY ROOM Restaurant 





90 air-conditioned rooms Kitchenettes Therapy pools and saunas I 


La Jolla’s oldest home-owned jewelers Smee ioe ere 


7860 Girard Avenue, 459-3678 La Jolla Shores Drive at Torrey Pines Road, La Jolla, Ca. 92037 | 
For reservations call: (714) 459-0261 
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NEAR SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


Dramatic by night, spectacular by day. Located in the Mt. Helix area of La Mesa, just minutes inland from 
the Ocean. This unusual multi-level home is perched high on a hillside acre and has a spectacular 
breathtaking view. It has five bedrooms, three and one-half baths, formal and informal dining, large 
parquet-floored rumpus room with second fireplace and indoor/outdoor garden, immense master suite 
with balcony and den. Thick, luxurious off-white carpets and carefully selected wallpapers contrast with 
the beams, wood and glass. $164,500. 


Priscilla TOMASKI realtor i 


9332 Fuerte Drive, La Mesa, Calif. 92041 Telephone: (714) 460-6600 or 286-2792 








Circa Eighteenth Century— 


sa 














# Handsomely proportioned 
» George III mahogany 
secretaire bookcase, 
original hardware, 

| Circa 1770, height 
87"—width 46”— 

depth 24”. Subject to 
prior sale. 


Handsome fired giraffe, 3 ft. tall, typical Ceca btakteenth 
of the unique decorator creations by DF 


renowned sculptor, Guillermo Castano. Century 


Ceramicas Castano . 7467 Girard Avenue 


2627 San Diego Ave. e San Diego, Calif. 92110 La Jolla, Calif. 92037 
(714) 296-1195 © (closed Mondays) (714) 459-7217 


H oer { UGGEY N.S.1.D. 


James E. Edmunds 
ASSOCIATE DESIGNER 








We have a unique collection of museum quality pieces and 
many other important items. Personally selected by B. Grant. 





Desk: Chair: 

Louis XV Kingwood Beechwood Bergeres 
Bureau Plat Louis XVI 

Signed by Carel Last Quarter 18th Century 

Circa 1750 One of a pair 






459-4174 
7770 Herschel Avenue, La Jolla 


31551 Camino Capistrano San Juan Capistrano, Calif. 
(714) 499-3525 
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RESIDENTIAL 


© COMMERCIAL 
© INTERIORS 


2325 Palos Verdes Drive West 
Lunada Bay Patio Building 


PALOS VERDES ESTATES 
Phone: 377-8444 


=— also — 


CHICAGO — 747 NO. WABASH 


et MOLL @ ACCESSORIES 


ie Ra Fe LOE 


= mugeles, California 


“The flavor of the French Provinces 
in the heart of Beverly Hills” 


224 South Beverly Drive - Beverly Hills - CRestview 3-5430 


luncheon e# dinner = banquets 
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ANTIQUES & WORKS OF ART 


605 Cambridge Avenue - Menlo Park, California g4o25 - Telephone: (415) 325-4409 





Open Tuesday through Saturday 


BE Ber Rue 107 





Mary Ayer Interiors, Ine. 
(= and Antiques (o—) 


MARY AYER SCHWYZER, A.1.D. JACQUELINE REAUME BEDiY DICKERS@N, Av. |D: 


COMMERCIAL AND RESIDENTIAL DESIGN 


225 SOUTH LOS ROBLES, PASADENA TELEPHONE 795-4181 OR 681-0316 




















An elegant era returns... 


Antique Pool Tables & Authentic Replicas 





BY 


Presented for the Connoisseur 


CL) ESTABLISHED 1957 


820 So. Hoover St., Los Angeles, Calif. Phone: DU 3-7517 DU 3-9576 











916 No. La Cienega Blvd. * Los Angeles, CA 90069 
Telephone: (213) 652-7520 
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One of the largest and 
most complete selection of 
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Direct Import 


We Buy, Sell and Trade 


Sao! 


Repairs & Cleaning by Experts 


ORIENT HANDEL 
525 N. La Cienega Blvd. 

Los Angeles 

657-5175 


s cai ve . oe 


Sitting room. Home of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Nahigan. Santa Ana, California. 





California rooms create their own sunshine. Vivid 
colors ignore winter. Deliciously comfortable trop- 
ical furnishings invite languid lounging, relaxed 
entertaining. A perfect setting for plant collections. 
Creating California rooms is one of the things we 
are known for — across the country. 








g OS 5 Caer eae Write for your copy of Things You Should Know Before ae Be Nee 
SSeciole INTERIORS Decorating Your Home, Office or Yacht. Don Compton _ 
Joan Keahe 
ae Wood z 
316 South Tustin Avenue / Orange, California 92666 / (714) 558-2721 David Root 
































offering... 
“The Sparrows” 


A THREE ACRE VIEW ESTATE OVERLOOKING 
TROUSDALE, BEVERLY HILLS 
AND THE PACIFIC 


A seven minute scenic drive from Sunset and Doheny Road 
brings you to the gated entrance of this three acre pinnacle 
estate overlooking Trousdale, Beverly Hills and the Pacific. 
It is one of only five such locations atop the Hollywood 
Hills. Its view is circular and stretches to all points of the 
compass. Here’s a green, private world with room to run. 
The home is an informal Georgian Colonial with broad cen- 
ter hall, formal dining, tavern room, maids wing, a beamed 
and panelled library den with one of three fireplaces and 
two large separated master suites. 


But, if marriage is to ensue, it is the grounds that will cap- 
tivate. Stroll from the veranda across rolling lawns for a dip 
in the large pool with a city at your feet. Play billiards or 
entertain in the pool house (there are adjacent cabanas and 
bath). Or listen in tranquil silence to the nesting birds and 
faint sigh of the wind amidst the stands of old and fragrant 
pines. $198,000 


For details call, or write 


BOB 


CAReEINe 


& ASSOCIATES 


7449 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles ¢ (213) 874-3311 


10w 














custom screens 





THE HEARTHSTONE 


271] east coast highway, corona del mar 


GIVE YOUR TREASURES 
THAT MUSEUM LOOK... 


COIN-BRITE cleans and restores antiques, 
silverware, priceless jewelry and coins in 
seconds. 


Preferred by leading museums, galleries, 
collectors and dealers. 


MADE ESPECIALLY FOR OBJET DART. 


Cleans and restores brass, bronze, copper, 
gold and silver instantly. 


Safe, easy to apply liquid. Wipe on. Wipe 
off. One pint $5.95. Ppd. 


Send check or money order to Wehnes, 5995 S.W. 71 ST., 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 33143. 


DEALER PRICES AVAILABLE 








ian phillips 
INTERIOR DESIGNS 
YOU CAN LISTEN TO 


Professional musicians and 
stereophiles have been coming to 

lan Phillips for years. Nobody else 
designs home and office interiors that 


sound as exciting as they look. 
Cabinetry (like the antique 
reproduction Welsh cabinet shown 
here) and many unique total-sound 
interior designs can be created 
f a4 ’ : es around your components. Fancy a 
| Ppp gw = . : o  } quadraphonic boudoir? A den-bar 
/ 5 ahs with concealed speakers? Anything is 

possible at lan Phillips. 


lan Phillips Interior Design. 

Beverly Hills, 94383 Wilshire Boulevard, 
(213) 274-7516. 

Sherman Oaks, 14082 Ventura Boulevard, 
(213) 872-1540. 
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“Cavalry” by Lathrop 
Bullene Gay is a 
Limited Edition of 
just 75 pieces, each 
individually cast, 
signed and numbered 
by the artist. It is 

just one from his 
Americana Series... 
all in solid bronze. 
814 inches tall. 450.00 
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at 


See our vast collection 
of Limited Editions. 
Open Mondays until 9. 
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Geary’s Charge * Master Charge 





ONE OF AMERICA’S MOST EXTENSIVE AND 
AUTHENTIC COLLECTIONS OF RARE ANTIQUE 
RUGS... Aubusson, Caucasian, Chinese, Indian, Per- 
sian, Savonnerie. All sizes and colors available for your 
consideration. Your inquiries are invited. 


J. H. MINASSTAN & CO. 


GEORGE A. IGNATIUS OWNER ESTABLISHED LOS ANGELES 1905 


359 South Vermont Los Angeles 90005 (213) 383-1397 








BankAmericard * American Express 


CR 3-4741 ¢ BR 2-9334 
351 North Beverly Drive 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 90210 
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is the distinction¥that radiates in 
a home coordinated to your way of life 


custom design 


\| My t WAP DANIY VM 


for 


home or office 








consult our staff 
members of A.1I.D. 






Re) 
tty Willis 


nteriors, Inc. 1110 So. Baldwin, Arcadia, Calif. 91006 








In PASADENA SINCE 1902 
Oriental Rugs 
993 E. Colorado Blvd., Pasadena 91101 
681-9253 796-7888 











TWO GENERATIONS 


OF HAND-CRAFTED 
BILLIARD TABLES 


e 2 


| GOLDEN WEST BILLIARD SUPPLY INC. 
| Pool and Billiard Tables—Antiques and Authentic Replicas 
| 6326 Laurel Canyon Blvd., North Hollywood, Calif. (213) 984-3081 + 984-1747 
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For 

‘your own 
elegant 
life style... 









Jaylor’s Old World Collection makes it possible for you to own the unusual you’ve only seen in magazines. 
| These European imports are hand-picked for distinctive homes yet offered to you at sensible prices. Taylor’s 
Uso features the finest domestic lines such as Heritage and Drexel, styles that mix perfectly with the Old 
Vorld Collection. Expert decorating advice is also available. Whether you are furnishing an entire home 
r g ooking for one exceptional piece, you’! find it worthwhile to go out of your way to visit Taylor’s in Van Nuys. 
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AYLOR’S World of Elegance 
6479 Van Nuys Boulevard, Van Nuys ° (213) 873-1081 * 786-5970 








Open daily 9 to 5:30, Monday and Friday til 9, Sunday 1 to 5 
Bankamericard, Mastercharge or Layaway 











BALDACCHINO 


919NORTHLACIENEGA BOULEVARD+LOSANGELES * PHONE 657-6810 


GERALD DECKER ROBERT KELLY 
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Wit ant Dwitzer 
AND ASSOCIATES 


FINE FURNISHINGS AND INTERIOR DESIGN 





Designers 
William Switzer/ Constance Buller/Mariam Coultas/Luis Posse 
Richard Keate/Richard Salter/Lyn Standerwick 
Jack Watts / James Ross/Charles Tomsick 


2582 W. Broadway, Vancouver - 1733 Marine Dr., W. Vancouver, 
802 - 16th Avenue S.W., Calgary, Canada 











SPECTACULA 
DECORATIVE EFFECT! 
fo 
COMMERCIAL INTERIOR 
SALLEE wit 


SALLEE 


Custom Carpetinj) 


From one ij 

ten thousand yare 

... expertly and quick 
loomed from pure wool ti 

your exact specification ! 


a6 0 


CUSTOM SIZE! 
CUSTOM COLOR 
CUSTOM DESIGNI}. 

CUSTOM TEXTURE! 
CUSTOM QUALITIE!} 


Illus: Multicolored rectangles made ft 
Sallee’s Jamaica Stripe carpet were US) § 
for this spectacular floor at Bullooy® 


A 


Wilshire, Los Angeles. Interiors creat 

by Welton Becket and Assoclat 

For informative brochure and nearest source . . . Call or : ; 

SALLEE CARPETS, 144 N. Robertson, Los Angeles 90048 . . . (213) 655: | 4 
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lee & K\SSOCIATES 


INTERIOR DESIGN 





PROFESSIONAL INTERIORS FOR THE PROFESSIONAL 


~RESIDENTIAL COMMERCIAL 


we ¢e DESIGNERS ¢ 
: LEE KALEPP ~ CURT GRAHAM & SUPPORTING STAFF 
SN Ee SEVENTEENTH STREET, TUSTIN, CALIFORNIA (714) 838-6153 








Seelemanth 


Your American Manufacturer is creating 
Young Designs 
for the Young Designer 


From Scalamandre’s “IMARI COLLECTION” 


FABRIC NO. 6335 “IMARI"’ BELOW: Hand Tufted 100% Wool Carpet 
Hand Screened on Glazed Chintz—five colors “IMARI". Available in any five colors 
COORDINATED WALLPAPER #81004—48” Wide 


All items are manufactured in the Scalamandré Mills, 37-24 24 St., L. 1. C., N.Y. 
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SOOO DOS 
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977 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


Philadelphia * Atlanta * Dallas * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Chicago * Boston 
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PAINTINGS AS AN INVESTMENT 


continued from page 47 


purchased it from him for an additional $200,000 —not 
bad for a three-hour investment, less time than it would 
take for Mr. Weitzner’s check to reach his bank. 


Baroque Italian Art 


his is one of the two schools of old masters that are 

definite “high risers” at the present time. Baroque 
Italian refers to art from the late sixteenth through the 
seventeenth century, and encompasses an enormous 
group of artists, from Caravaggio to the brothers Carracci, 
Guercino, Domenichino, Sebastiano Ricci, Luca Giordano, 
Corrado Giaquinto, Magnasco and Castiglione. 

Baroque Italian paintings, often large and impressive, 
are usually characterized by excellence of drawing, vivid 
colors and movement. They are fine works of art pro- 
duced by fine craftsmen. Often religious in theme, they 
are less preferred than some of the essentially nonreli- 
gious schools, such as the Impressionists and the seven- 
teenth-century Dutch artists. 

To indicate the magnitude of price rise in this school 
of art, from 1960 to the present, let us establish a “model 
art collection” of baroque artists, to include one good, 
average, apartment-proportion painting by each of these 
artists: Pittoni, Guercino, Domenichino, Guido Reni, 
Strozzi, Piazzetta, Annibale Carracci, Castiglione, 
Magnasco, Salvator Rosa and Sebastiano Ricci. In 1960, 
this collection of eleven paintings by eleven representa- 
tive baroque artists could be put together for about 
$98,000; in 1972 the collection would have been worth 
$588,000. 

A less expensive collection of baroque paintings would 
include works by the following twelve artists: Carlo 
Maratta, Gaulli, Baschenis, Zais, Battoni, Marieschi, Soli- 
mena, Pannini, Monsu Desiderio, Luca Giordano, Crespi 
and Corrado Giaquinto. To put this collection together in 
1960 would have required an outlay of about $48,000; in 
1972, it would have taken $290,000. 


Seventeenth Century Dutch Art 


he greats of seventeenth-century Dutch art are Rem- 

brandt, Hals and Vermeer. Just below this level, in 
artistic excellence and price, come Jakob and Salomon 
Ruisdael and some of the finest landscapists of all time, 
Cuyp, Steen, Ter Borch, Hobbema, Seghers, Metsu, and 
van Goyen. 

At the beginning of the 1960’s, landscapist Nicholas 
Berchem stood far down the line in price. At that time a 
signed and dated pastoral scene by Berchem was sold 
by the Leger Galleries in London for the equivalent of 
$165. In 1972, the Parke-Bernet Galleries in New York 
sold a Berchem landscape for $140,000. 

To be sure, the two paintings were not strictly compa- 
rable. The $140,000 painting was much larger than the 
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PAINTINGS AS AN INVESTMENT 


$165 one; but it was not of superior quality. Based on the 
sale of the $140,000 Berchem in 1972, the $165 painting 
would have sold in 1972 for about $25,000. 

In September, 1963, the author offered a London dealer 
$90,000 for a Rembrandt portrait of an old man, but the 
dealer would not take less than $100,000. In December, 
the author agreed to this price, but by then the dealer 
had become “Rembrandt-market minded,” and felt 
Rembrandt prices were going up. Two years later the 
dealer finally sold the painting—for $280,000. 

Like everyone who passes up a good painting for one 
reason or another, the author spent several days bemoan- 
ing his loss. One art expert offered considerable balm, 
however. “You may regret not having purchased that 
Rembrandt for $100,000,” she said, ‘“‘but I remember a 
time when that dealer would have sold me the painting for 
considerably less than $20,000.” Such is the price history 
of Rembrandt — and of seventeenth-century Dutch art — 
in recent years. The same painting today would probably 
bring at least $1,000,000. 

For our sample collection of seventeenth-century 
Dutch art, in 1960, for $410,000, we might have been able 
to purchase nine paintings by these artists: Rembrandt, 
Hals, Ter Borch, van der Heyden, Cuyp, Steen, Ruisdael 
(two) and Jan van Goyen. This would be a museum 
collection and hardly available today; but if the group 
could have been assembled in 1972, it would have cost 
$1,475,000, an increase of 260 percent. 

A less expensive collection of seventeenth-century 
Dutch art could have been put together in 1960 for 
$35,500, including Post, van Ostade, van der Neer, Aver- 
camp, Teniers, Master of the Winter Landscape, Berchem 
and de Momper. In 1972, this group would have been 
worth $200,000, an increase of 440 percent. In fact, in 
the summer of 1972, a good, but not great, Avercamp 
winter scene was offered in Amsterdam for $200,000. 

In 1960, we could almost have fitted our collection of 
seventeenth-century Dutch art to our purse. For a total 
of $6,200, we could have purchased a dozen paintings 
by Jacob de Wet, Jan Beeldemaker, Hendrick van Lint, 
Bramer, van Heemskerck, Neefs, Verkolje, Netscher, 
| Adrienssen, de Bloot, Adam Willaerts and Breenburgh, 
/ an excellent collection of landscapes, portraits, church 
interiors and other interior scenes. In 1972, the collection 
| would have been worth over $50,000, representing a total 
| price appreciation of 720 percent—and the price rise is 
likely to continue at approximately the same rate. 


> RECENT SCHOOLS 


| Not everything in art rises inexorably, by any means. 
At the opposite extreme in style of painting from seven- 
_teenth-century Dutch art, with its subdued colors and 
| precision draftsmanship, we can take a brief glance at 


what happened to the Abstract Expressionists, typified | 





AUTUMN DOGWOOD WITH CHICKADEES 


In Porcelain by CYBIS. Limited edition of 500 sculptures, 
8%" high by 10” wide on base. In color. . . $1100. 


Dae (Cie NG 5 ter Galleries 


CHINA = CRYSTAL = SILVER = PORCELAIN 


South Coast Plaza, Costa Mesa, Calif. 92626 
Telephone (714) 540-2627 


The art of solid wood 
cabinetry takes time. And 
time will tell. Its lasting 
value is well worth the 
time and money it takes. 
To build. And to OWN. .Qijtsmen of Fine SOLID WOOD Furpifite” 


For the ‘‘Story of Solid Wood NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Furniture,’’ send $1.00 to Dept. AD-1 
Davis Cabinet Company, Nashville, Tenn. 37206 
































FINE ANTIQUE & UNUSUAL 


ORIENTAL RUGS 
& TAPESTRIES 


PERSIAN PILLOWS & KILIMS 












RUGS OF ALL NATIONS 
D & D BUILDING 979 THIRD AVE. 
17th FLOOR N.Y. 10022 N.Y. TEL: 371-1174 





BLACK AND WHITE ARRAY - ILLUMINATED STAINED GLASS AND EPOXY 


ERIC WESSELOW 
STAINED GLASS & PLASTICS 


ILLUMINATED PANELS - WINDOWS - SCREENS 
ELECTRONIC MOTION PANELS 


NEW YORK 212 594 5668 MONTREAL 514 878 1811 
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by Jackson Pollock, Pierre Soulages, Nicholas de Stael, 
Willem de Kooning, Dubuffet and Rothko. In most of the 
paintings, realism has disappeared entirely; bright colors 
and ‘‘creative artistry’ predominate. 

The era of the Abstract Expressionists was the 1950's. 
In the 1960's prices for paintings by many of these artists 
went into a slump or had difficulty holding their own. For 
those artists who merely imitated the leaders of the 
school, prices often collapsed. Soulages declined; Pollock 
remained steady for a decade; de Kooning and Dubuffet 
rose, but the school in general was anything but a high 
riser. Today we may be on the verge of another surge 
of interest in Abstract Expressionism, focused on some 
modern Americans, including Motherwell and Rothko. 

Unlike the Abstract Expressionists, who struggled to 
stand fast as a school in the 1960’s, the enormous “in 
school,” the French Moderns, rose throughout the decade. 
Its leaders were high to begin with — Picasso, Braque, 
Léger, Matisse—but they continued to rise until the 
recession of 1970. So did most of the rest of the French 
Moderns: the medium-priced group, characterized by 
Chagall, Derain, Dufy, Modigliani, Rouault, deSegonzac, 
Utrillo and Vuillard, and the low-priced group, repre- 
sented by de Chirico, Dali, Gris, Kisling, Lurgat, Laurencin, 
Marin, Miro, Rivera and Valtat. In fact, Modigliani, 
de Chirico and Dali arose astronomically in the decade of 
the sixties. 

The recession, however, put at least a temporary end 
to the unabated upward price movement of this school, 
which fell, in general, by perhaps 25 percent, only just 
now returning to their pre-recession level. 

ART AND ITS MARKET 

his article has covered the period from 1925 to the 

present, including twenty-three schools of art repre- 
senting the international art market, and one hundred 
twenty-five artists representing these twenty-three 
schools, from baroque Italian painting to Abstract 
Expressionism. Auction prices formed the basis for price 
comparisons — Sotheby’s and Christie’s in London and 
Sotheby, Parke-Bernet in New York—supplemented by 
dealer prices and annual surveys of dealers in the United 
States and abroad. The 1972 European survey, for 
instance, took almost four months and encompassed 
about one thousand dealers in New York, London, Paris, 
Geneva, Munich, Amsterdam, the Hague, Venice, Flor- 
ence and Rome. In all, about ten thousand prices were 
recorded in order to determine price movements through- 
out the period. 

In general, prices of art traded on the international 
art market (centered not in New York, incidentally, but 
in London, followed by other European art centers) fluc- 
tuate primarily with worldwide business conditions and 
somewhat with stock markets. continued 
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Ispanky porcelain 
figurines prized by 

connoisseurs and 
througho: 





By Domanska — Portion only; full size 72” x 30” 


Poland’s master weavers recall a romantic era in this 
enchanting wall hanging as colorful knights sally 
forth in chivalrous shades of yellow, green, blue, 
orange, and brown on a white field bordered in 
orange. One of more than 600 distinctive folk art 
items always on display. Truly a tournament of 
tempters for castle or cottage. Come browse. 


Cpelia 


HOLLADAY INTERNATIONAL IMPORTS INC. 
3214 East Willow St., Long Beach, Calif. 90806 (213) 426-9554 


CEPELIA CORPORATION 
236 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010 (212) 683-1132 
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Although Americans may not want to believe it, the 
art market does not depend on them. At best, America 
forms half of the painting market, because of its concen- 
tration on the high-priced schools of Impressionism and 
French Moderns. England and the rest of Europe form 
the other half or more. 

Certain foreign buyers are known, but many are not, 
buying mostly through Swiss, English or American 
agents, often art dealers. Until very recently, Germany 
was a principal buyer. Now, due to restrictions on capital 
export, German buys are dropping in volume. Prior to 
devaluation of the pound sterling, the British were avid 
collectors of paintings and antiques. Now they have 
tapered off a little since the pound was floated. On the 
other hand, the Japanese have emerged not only as major, 
even frantic buyers, willing to bid up to seemingly unrea- 
sonable heights. The Japanese may be the number one 
purchasers at present, in the field of art and antiques. 


REALIZING ON ART AS AN INVESTMENT 
he obvious way to realize on art as an investment is 
to sell the art when the anticipated profit, gauged by 
sales catalogues of auction houses—principally Sotheby’s, 
Sotheby, Parke-Bernet and Christie’s, among other world- 
wide auction houses— meets the owner’s satisfaction. 

From the selling price, he must deduct about 20 per- 
cent for commission, in addition to a capital gains tax on 
his net profit— 25 percent, if the gains are in the under- 
$50,000 category; 35 percent if they are over this amount. 

The art owner has another very significant alternative, 
however. He can donate the painting to a museum or an 
educational or charitable institution. The painting must 
be appraised by at least two competent appraisers at fair 
market price. This price can then be deducted from the 
person’s Adjusted Gross Income on the federal tax return 
— but only up to 30 percent of the Adjusted Gross Income. 
If, for example, the Adjusted Gross Income is $50,000, he 
can donate something worth up to 30 percent of $50,000, 
or $15,000. He then reports a taxable income not of 
$50,000, but of $50,000 less $15,000, or $35,000, and pays 
tax on $35,000, not $50,000. 

In order to deduct the full $15,000, he must donate a 
painting (or other object) worth at least $15,000. If he 
gives something worth $20,000, he can carry the credit 
forward to the next year. Of course he can give something 
worth only $10,000 and reduce his taxable income to 
$50,000 less $10,000, or $40,000. 

The “‘profit’’ on such a transaction depends on tax sav- 
ing. If donating the $15,000 painting results in eliminating 
$15,000 which would otherwise be taxed at 50 percent, 
then the dollars realized on the gift would be $7,500 — 
the amount of income taxes saved. If the giver were in 
the 70-percent tax bracket, then the $15,000 donation 
would save him 70 percent of $15,000 in taxes, or $10,500. 











i makes Brown Jordan furniture expensive is what makes it Brown oan 


| Take the casual distinction of Regent II. Skilled hands _tops are individually cel PN aet ts Putten tts) 
| work with tubular aluminum to create that crisply con- naturally makes Brown Jordan furniture more expensive. 
temporary look. Hand welded joints are hand buffedto — But consider it as a long term investment in good living. 
smooth every surface from every angle.Each ofthe wide For so much durable elegance, the price is surprisingly © 
| vinyl straps is individually mounted. Even the table _ small. Don't Rania ole anything less. 


BROWN JORDAN 


PUP Salma ae oA moa hs 
bading stores and interior designers. Send #2 for 62 nave cataloone and nearest dealer to Brown Tordan. Dent REI Monte Cal 91744 Plantalso in Newnarr / 





























Handmade wrought iron 


Antiques and Interiors 


Courtesy to the Trade 
Handmade wrought iron 
Available in better stores everywhere 
Please send for brochure: 
417 N. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90048 
(213) 278-5522 



























Chiree Conturiesof : 
FURNITURE IN COLOR 


by H. D. Molesworth and John Kenworthy-Browne 


Put aside all those black-and-white furniture books and 
make way for a triumph in color. Exquisite photographs that 
show the full beauty and details of furniture of the last three 
centuries. From a Boulle style display cabinet to Art Nou- 
veau tracery woodwork, here is a fascinating array of the 
finest furniture from Europe and America. You'll have a 
private showing of a Rococo console table, a Gothic Re- 
vival display cabinet, a Regency library table, a Restoration 
secrétaire, a Second Empire bed of carved and gilded wood, 
and a ‘“‘conversation”’ chair of the Napoleon III period. You’ll 
see all this and much more, as individual pieces or in com- 
plete rooms, as only color can show them off. A Studio Book. 
More than 700 illustrations, with 272 pages in color. $19.95 


Also from Viking: Helen Comstock’s The Looking Glass in 
America: 1700-1825. A Studio Book with 85 illustrations. 
$6.95 


At your bookseller or use this coupon to order: 


THE VIKING PRESS 
Dept. ATE-AD 
625 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 | 


MEO tie 20f 
FURNITURE 
IN COLOR 
: Please send me copies of Three Cen-, 
turies of Furniture in Color @ $19.95 ea. 


—_______ copies of The Looking Glass in 
America @ $6.95 ea. | 


| enclose___ check money order| 
for $______total. (If not completely satis- 
fied, return the book within 10 days for al 
full refund. Please add sales tax where ap-| 
plicable.) 








Name__ — | 
Address | 
| 
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The savings produced by a sale on which a 20-percent 
commission must be paid plus a capital gains tax of at 
least 25 percent, must be balanced against the tax saving 
attendant upon a charitable donation. The charitable 
donation does have at least two advantages. In the first 
place, it represents a kind of automatic market. It is much 
easier, in general, to find an institution that wants your 
gift than a buyer for your painting at the fair market price. 
In addition, charitable giving preserves the work of art 
for the public and posterity. This is the reason for the 
provision in the first place —to help the United States, 
which came late in the art-collecting race, to make up for 
lost time in building its collection of fine art. 

Of course, it is possible to borrow against a piece of 
art, although this is rare in America, where stocks and 
bonds are considered better collateral. They have easily 
determined market prices and an almost immediate mar- 
ket, unlike paintings and most other works of art, for 
which exact worth is hard to determine, short of actual 
sale, and a sale may take time. Yet in Holland and other 
European countries, art is considered very much more 
acceptable for bank loans. As art becomes more of a 
commodity in this country, of value as an investment, in 
addition to having artistic merit, banks in America may 
change their attitude toward art as collateral. 


1973—A PRIME INVESTMENT YEAR? 


he year 1972 saw the maturity of several art funds 

with $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 to invest in art. These 
funds represent investors interested in art — not art col- 
lectors interested in finance and investment—who will 
operate in 1973 primarily as buyers, not sellers. More 
and more, astute investors are turning to art, assisted by 
expert appraisers and dealers located permanently, in 
some cases, in the art center of London. 

In 1972, the art market took off, establishing at least 
as many as one hundred price records for various artists. 
The upward movement will probably accelerate in 1973, 
with emphasis on these schools of art in this order: 

American nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 

realist painters, especially the landscapist; 

Eighteenth-century American old-master portraitists; 

Nineteenth-century British landscapists 

Central European Expressionists; 

Old masters, particularly seventeenth-century Dutch 

and baroque Italian; 

American Abstract Expressionists. 

No one can tell a person to buy this and not to buy that. 
Tomorrow the advisor may prove wrong, and critical 
opinion may well change, as it has so many times in the 
past. What can be given to the prospective purchaser is 
an idea of market value and price trend. After that, the 
best advice is probably, ‘“‘Buy what you like.” 














PEOPLE ARE THE ISSUE continued from page 92 
STAGING REALITY Page 66 


The spectacular modern “apartment” Leif Pedersen 
designed as a setting for Dustin Hoffman as a rock star in 
the motion picture “Who Is Harry Kellerman And Why Is 
He Saying All Those Terrible Things About Me?” was 
much more exciting than the film. Mr. Pedersen's set 
received rave reviews from the New York Times. 

The Danish-born New Yorker also created another kind 
of set when he designed the ‘“‘office’’ background for Presi- 
dent Nixon’s ‘‘fireside chats.” 

















IMPRESSIONS Page 62 


Mimi London, a former photographic model, who moves 
with the fluid grace of a Beardsley drawing and has never 
been seen wearing white gloves, lived and worked all over 
the world before her interest in minerals inspired her to 
open a small gallery. “I found myself spending all my time 
helping people with their homes so I closed the gallery.” 
About Mimi London's work, designer-photographer Jay 
Steffy says, ‘There is a new concern for mood, a mystical 
atmosphere among some California decorators. Miss London 
is in the forefront because she can transport a room to 
another dimension. Her whole message is magic and 
mystery.” 
BIG LOOK FOR SMALL APARTMENT 


Reneé Lind Leonard’s mother was a frustrated decorator 
who took her to.countless showrooms and antique shops. 
Mrs. Leonard thinks that is probably why she rebelled 
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EI 
What makes your 
fireplace outstanding? 


It could be an exquisite pair of andirons 
such as the ones shown here. Their 
overwhelming beauty conveys the work- 
manship and feeling of the 18th Century 
artisan. The strength of the three 

classic figures bearing their heavy load 

is deeply expressed in their faces. Richly 
detailed and standing 31" high, these 
rare andirons weigh over 90 pounds each. 
They can be found among our 
collection of fine antiques for the fire- 
place. $3500.00 the pair. Please write 
or call us and we will help make your 
fireplace outstanding. 

We have a 23 page catalog of reproductions 


available. If you would like a copy please send 
$1 to address below. 


Colonial Shops 


3350 West First Street, Los Angeles 90004 
Telephone: DU 7-8176 






after graduating from the New York School of Interior 
Design and went into fashion retailing before acknowledg- 
ing her real love, interior design. 

Today Renée Leonard lives in a smallish New York 
apartment with her designer husband, fifteen-year-old 
daughter, one dog, one cat. 


PLANTATION RESTORATION Page 78 


Mr. Otto Zenke, AID, is a native New Yorker who has 
made the South his home since 1937. He gained his repu- 
tation by specializing in fine eighteenth-century work as 
well as restorations. Mr. Zenke headquarters in Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, and maintains offices in Palm Beach, 
Florida and London. 


“ROOMS AT THE TOP” 


The Los Angeles Chapter of the American Institute of 
Interior Designers wishes to announce the opening of a 
design show entitled ‘Rooms At The Top” and sponsored 
by the Friends of Family Service of the Assistance League. 

The grand premiere opening is scheduled for Sunday, 
March 4, 1973, from 4:00-8:00 P.M. on the twenty-sixth 
floor of the A.B.I. Building, 10100 Santa Monica Boule- 
vard, Century City, California. 

“Rooms At The Top” will be augmented by eight 
exhibit offices located on the third floor of the building, 
also designed by members of AID. For ticket information 
and the hours of daily exhibition, please direct your 














inquiries to the American Institute of Interior Designers, 
8303 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, California; telephone 
(213) 658-6755. 













a panel from our showroom 
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Chandeliers, Antique Brass Beds in all 
sizes, Lamps, Mountings, Unusual Tables, 
Wall Sconces and decorative accessories. 








Wholesale and Retail 


A> 


Hicks Antiques, Ine. 


170 N.E. 40th Street, Miami, Florida 33137 
Telephone (305) 573-7788 
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Specializing in a 
Interior Architectural Woodwork, 
Antique and Modern Furnishings — 
from the Drawing Board to the Completed inter 
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ARTHUR ELROD ASSOCIATES Residential Design 


WILLIAM RAISER/ARTHUR ELROD commercial Des 
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714 325-2593 
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Palm Springs, Calif. 


850 N. Palm Canyon 
8830 Dorrington 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
New York City 


24 West 55th Street 


-7908 














send 25¢ for illustrated brochure 
to McGUIRE, 38 Hotaling Place, 
San Francisco 94111 


For further details consult 
your interior designer, 
and visit a McGuire showroom 


San Francisco Jackson Square 
New York Gilbert Thurston & Associates, 964 Third Avenue 
Chicago Showroom, 614 Merchandise Mart 
Cleveland Showroom, 2800 Superior Avenue 
Grand Rapids Showroom, Exhibitors Building 
Boston Gilbert Thurston Associates, 45 Newbury Street 
Atlanta Joe Sherry Associates, 114-16th Street, N.W. 
Miami Joe Sherry Associates, 266 N.E. 60th Street 
Dallas EE. C. Dicken, Inc., 480 Decorative Center 
Los Angeles Robert Crowder & Associates, 8417 Melrose Place 
Seattle Stephen Earls Showroom, 103 South Main Street 


Canada Showroom, 2584 W. Broadway, Vancouver 


McGUIRE EUROPE 


ONLY 


Germany Hans Kaufeld, Bielefeld ier ee | i @ 
Italy Lyda Levi, Via Durini 24, Milan CN f eb GERD 
France aNgor, 8-10-12 rue Vauvilliers, Paris A 


Britain Edgar Brothers, 1 Three Kings Yard, London JOINS RATTAN WITH RAWHIDE 











7 / lsadore Jules Bonheur, Bourdeaux, France—1827-1901. Gold Medal (1889). 
Knight of the Legion of Honor (1895). Author: Fontainbleu Monument— Bourdeaux 
& Toul Museums. 

2 / Louis XV/—Mahogany case, elaborate ormo/u mountings...rare quality. Height: 
8'3"—depth: 11"—width: 23-1/2". 

3 / Louis XVI Palace Commode—Exquisite ormolu mountings, 18th Century, white 
and gray marble mantle. Width: 6'7"—depth: 30". Rare find!!! 

4 / Museum quality Palace Sevres Urns with elaborate hand-cha/sed ormo/u mount- 
ings, cobalt blue and gold. Paintings exquisitely done by artist in soft pastel hues. 
Signed: Maxant. Height: 52”—width: 19". 

5 / Cossack on Horse—Magnificent and rare Russian bronze. Signed in Russian by: 
L. Pepile-Lancer. Late 18th Century. Exciting detail. 








6 / One-of-a-kind, mint condition. hand-hewn medieval /talian Renaissance Group. 
Of the Period. Chairs are of hand-tooled leather seats and backs. Wood naturally 
highlighted. Magnificent patina, truly unique. Museum quality. Highly detailed. 


MGM Galleries—Specializing in fine and unique 18th and 
179th Century French furniture, statuary, bronzes, fine oil 
paintings, oriental rugs—many signed pieces of rare quality. 


Of particular interest to architects: 6’ wide skylight dome 
done by Louis Comfort Tiffany—one of two ever created. 


FLA Galleries 2902 So. Main, Houston, Tx 77002 (713) 524-5940 
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THINGS TO COME 


FEBRUARY/ MARCH 1973 


RO Taam lg 
inlay delineates 
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One nice thing 
after another 


In Brighton-by-the-Sea/Did the Prince Regent/A Stately 
Pleasure Dome Decree/THE ROYAL BRIGHTON PAVIL- 
ION, the bizarre oriental whim of the Prince of Wales, 
later King George IV. 


MICHAEL TAYLOR—a San Francisco townhouse by the 
man many consider the finest interior designer in the world. 


YVES VIDAL...you will remember his magnificent York 
Castle in Tangiers (Summer, 1970). In our next issue we will 
show Mr. Vidal’s French country house which David Hicks 
recently described as ‘‘The most beautiful house in the world.” 


IRELAND—magical castles and gardens from the ‘Land of 
the Welcomes.” 


LONDON — Robin Anderson, the bright young British interior 
designer, makes a crisp traditional statement with a flat over- 
looking Regent’s Park. 


FOR THE EASTER SEASON— Architectural Digest makes 
its own statement with Fabergé eggs. 


SWAN HOUSE IN ATLANTA—an historical restoration of 
singular grace and charm. 
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beauty they bring to your home. There are 
hundreds of designs with this special quality 
in the illustrated Baker Book, $5.00. 
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KaHLia & Coffee. Whata cozy idea. 


Kahlua added to steaming hot coffee. Further enhanced by 
a twist of lemon or lime. Try to beat this soul-satisfying taste. 
Delicious! 

After all, when it comes to enjoying a truly great liqueur, we 
wrote the book. The Kahlua Recipe Book. Free for the sending. © 


Because you deserve something nice. 


Kahlua. Coffee Liqueur from Sunny Mexico. 53 Proof. # Jules Berman & Assoc., 116 No. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90048 
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PROUDLY PRESENTS LIMITED EDITION PORCELAIN ART BY GUNTHER GRANGET — 


Since its inception, the collecting of limited edition 
porcelain figurines has been a fascinating hobby for 
discerning collectors all over the world. In the past 
few years there is one particular artist whose fame 
9 spread like wildfire because of his extraordinary 
Ben) 
Orla stem] ue bete<ci 


Because of Mr. Granget’s artistic attributes and tech- 
nological knowledge, his ability to portray wildlife in 
porcelain has no peer. Mr. Granget is a perfectionist. 


a Me ee ee ER ee EL 


in the field of porcelain. This individual is. 


Ue Ce 
A limited edition of 150 a 
att EEUU he 


It is not enough for him to create a figurine that looks 

like a stag. It must bé anatomically correct in,every - 

ae er so that a zoologist would say. ‘Yes, this is.a- 
Sea Fe ET a ; pe ne es 
We at Armstrong’s. are proud to,.present Mr. ~ 
Granget’s latest. achievement in porcelain entitled: » 
“The Stag’’. There is no way to adequately deseribe — 
ee ea by the use of mere words. You simply must — 
see it to appreciate its true beauty. It,is magnificent! 
Armstrong’s delivers anywhere within the United 
States and your inquiries are invited. . RR oi 
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Eldorado by Cadillac. Is there anything else like it 


on the motoring scene? We think not. 



























One, Eldorado is unique in what it is—the 
only luxury car with front-wheel drive, 
Automatic Level Control, variable-ratio power 


steering and an 8.2 litre engine. What this all 
L means in handling ease under all road conditions 

: has to be experienced to be appreciated. 

Ye, ; he s , And you may specify American-made 
bung. WU, ye UNG UC . steel-belted radial tires, a Dual Comfort 

front seat and Track Master 


skid control. Not only that, when was the last time 


you saw a car with Eldorado’s classic beauty ? 


Two, there is the matter of choice. 

The first luxury of Eldorado, as it should be 

in its price class, is the luxury of choice. 

There’s the classic Eldorado Coupe. The Eldorado 
Convertible, the only luxury convertible built in 
America. And the Eldorado Custom Cabriolet, a special 
edition car with unique roof styling—available with or 


without an electrically operated sunroof. 


Three, Eldorado is a Cadillac creation. And you 
know what that means in the quality of 

the car. In the capabilities of those who sell 

and service it. Your authorized Cadillac 

dealer invites you to experience the unique 


luxury car for yourself. Eldorado. . 





OUR AIR. IT’S UNIQUE, TOO... 

and we all have a responsibility 

to keep it clean. Automakers have 

made great progress, but you can 
wan or exceitence} also help. By using no-lead or 


low-lead fuels, getting a regular tune-up and 
having your control systems checked often. 
‘Thank you. Cadillac Motor Car Division. ea ol abies 
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ONLY ONE GRAPE 
IN 50 GROWS UP TO 
BECOME GREAT 
CHAMPAGNE 


And if a grape is lovingly raised in the 
Almaden region of California, it has an 
excellent chance to make it. 

It’s the cool Pacific breeze here in our 
Paicines Mountains vineyards that keeps our 
Pinot Chardonnay and Pinot Blanc grapes 
growing just as they should: gently, gracefully, 
to become noble champagne. Almadén Brut 
and Almadén Extra Dry are two beautiful examples, 
both fermented naturally in the bottle. . 

So the next time you buy champagne, come ° tsa, 
Come to Almaden. 


AlmadénWines * 


A tamily of fine wines since 1 
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lovely crewel greenery. Enjoy this prized 
craft of the ancients done in today’s designs 
and colors. Take your pleasure from the 
world’s largest collection of crewel hana- 
embroidered fabrics. Featured below: 
“Ferns” No. 22022. 


STROHEIM & ROMANN 
GO; DALLAS; LOS ANGELES; SAN FRANCISCO. 


STROHEIM & ROMANN: 155 EAST 56TH ST., NEW YORK; BOSTON; PHILADELPHIA; CLEVELAND; MIAMI; CHICA 
) ? sor" 











SHOP AT HOME 
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PARTY SING 16” 


$1 4900 


Hummelwerk, known for years for 
fine porcelain figurines, now brings 
you beautiful designs in pewter 
bearing the world-famous Goebel 
trademark. We at Les Ateliers carry 
the entire collection of antique- 
finish pewterware, 85 pieces in all. 
We invite you to send for our free 
brochures. Orders shipped any- 
where in the Continental U.S. at no 


extra charge. Master Charge accepted. 


LES ATELIERS 


Dept. A, 7235 Sycamore Trail 
Los Angeles, California 90068 











Your magazine is delight- 
fully unique with its beau- 
tiful color photography, 
attractive paper and inter- 
esting interiors and exte- 
riors. Would prefer more 
articles and pictures of 
lovely homes of “period” or 
“mix” decorating rather than 
stark contemporary. 


Mrs. Lars J. Sandberg, 
Rye, New Hampshire 


Really, I could not get over 
the deckle-edged presenta- 
tion of “Paintings as an In- 
vestment,” in your January/ 
February issue. I kept ex- 
pecting to feel the textured 
yellowed pages flake be- 
neath my fingertips. Some- 
how this special touch 
seemed to carry me back to 
earlier centuries, the perfect 
blending of medium and 
message. 


Selma Herbert, 
Chicago, Illinois 


One issue outdoes the other. 
I wish it came out once a 
month instead of bimonthly. 


George Bassett, Jr., 
New Haven, Connecticut 


I have received your beauti- 
ful book twice as a present. 
Whenever I speak of your 
magazine, I call it ““Architec- 
tural Delight.” 


E. Clyde Whiteley, 
Virginia Beach, Virginia 


Reference your November / 
December Letters to the 
Editors regarding too stiff a 
cover, too little modern, too 
much modern, et al. We 
think your publication is ex- 
cellent as it is. Please don’t 
change. 


Anlette Nelson, 
Sembach, Germany 


You are to be congratulated. 
You have outdone your- 
selves with the Chanel issue. 
It is superb. How you man- 
age to assemble such an 
exquisite assortment of inte- 
riors and art is an enigma to 
me. 


I have covetously retained 
your magazines since I be- 
gan subscribing three years 
ago. Each is more exciting 
than the next and all are a 
tribute to good taste. 


Laura L. Golub, 
West Lafayette, Indiana 


I would like to mention that 
I found your Letters to the 
Editors column an interest- 
ing improvement to your 
good magazine. I have for 
many years searched desper- 
ately for a magazine of this 
calibre. For my part it would 
be vastly improved if you 
dealt almost entirely with 
traditional design and decor 
rather than modern, espe- 
cially as practically every in- 
terior decorating magazine 
on the market is almost en- 
tirely comprised of modern 
decor. May I suggest that a 
section given over to resto- 
ration and remodelling of old 
houses might prove very in- 
teresting to your readers. 


Mrs. G. G. Chaplin, 
Firenze, Italy 


I have recently received 
your January-February 1973 
edition, and as usual have 
found many interesting arti- 
cles in it. 


I am especially interested in 
your articles on ‘‘Collecting.”’ 
I have been trying to make 
up my mind which of the 
older scientific instruments 
was most instructive and ap- 
propriate for me. 


You mentioned the fairly 
large supply of some of these 
in London; do you know the 
name of any dealer there 
that deals in such things? 


LETTERS 


to the editors 


Of course I study the auction 
catalogues at intervals, but 
am still interested in the 
name of a dealer or dealers 
in London, or England, that 
might be able to supply me 
with some further informa- 
tion. 


The article on paintings as 
an investment, by Richard H. 
Rush, was also timely, how- 
ever you must realize, as 
noted in the article even, that 
the prices of most of these 
paintings make it impossible 
for the average investor to 
purchase more than one in a 
lifetime. I think that a very 
timely article on a similar 
subject would be collecting 
prints as an investment, and 
would certainly look forward 
to some information on that. 


Dr. William G. Evans, 
Lubbock, Texas 


Congratulations — and more 
—on your January/February 
issue! It is a triumph. I am 
particularly delighted by 
Chanel and Ludington, both 
of which I have seen, thank 
God, and the Kecks, but 
most of all, Mimi London! 


The paper is a pleasure, the 
type and layout brilliant and 
the color seems true to me. 
Bravo! 


Billy Baldwin, 
New York, New York 


I have just finished reading 
your January/February issue 
and I think it is fabulous. I 
especially enjoyed your folio 
on Coco Chanel and the wide 
diversity between this pre- 
sentation and the informa- 
tive article on Bold and 
Beautiful Bromeliads. 


Since your presentations in 
color, I find the eclectic 
value of this magazine be- 
yond even the most extrava- 
gant hope and expectations. 


Bob Anderson, 
Los Angeles, California 
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MARBRO si ; 
AMBER 
GLOW 


A meticulously hand carved vase of 
rectangular archaic beaker form, Chinese in 
Carre MAL eeMaC hid aor Resto 
decorated in relief with rectangular flanges 
mounted on a carved amber stand. 

A Marbro lamp to enhance the world’s 
most enlightened homes. 





Tama tactet | Dar TaNaacet tam dalCM cs ce tiie ETood ce 
lamp radiates an ageless charm and brings together 
form and function in the purest sense. 


MARBRO ORIGINALS ARE AVAILABLE 
THROUGH FINE FURNITURE STORES 
AND PROFESSIONAL INTERIOR DECORATORS. 


For pertinent details, please write Marbro 
Lamp Company Executive Offices 

and factory showrooms 

1625 S. Los Angeles St. 

Los Angeles, California 90015 


PERMANENT SHOWROOMS: we SS = BPAY 
Chicago: Merchandise Mart Dallas: Trade Mart ee ENT LG aN ay 
San Francisco: Western Merchandise Mart r. ran 5 ’ 

High Point: Southern Furniture Exposition Bldg. 
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Bombay, Copenhagen, Florence, Hong Kong, Lisbon, a arr a” sd A, 
London, Madrid, Paris, Tokyo, Vienna EMBERS 
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Bavarian crea 


This is the new BMW 3.0 CS 
Sports Coupe. It is the top of our line 
—our ne plus ultra. How good is 
that? Automotive expert Ken Purdy 
wrote, “‘It may be the best car in 
the world.” 

Its owners include quite a 
number of the rich and the famous, 
among them a sprinkling of 
film stars and even a dash of 
royalty. These people tell us that, 
with its cruising speed of upwards 
of 125 mph, the 3.0 CSis to 
them a truly elegant way of 
moving quickly from one place 
to another. 

But, you say, high-speed grand 
touring machines are sometimes 


cantankerous beasts. Is this one 
practical? 

The answer to that question 
is the secret of this beauty’s 
resounding success. Because for 
all its breathtaking performance, 
for all its fabulous roadholding, 
it is also one of the most dependable 
cars imaginable. 

Docile, smooth, incredibly easy 
to handle, it has even won the hearts 
of the gentlest of wives, who have 
no suspicion of the thunder lurking 
beneath that sleek hood. 

Visit your BMW dealer. A test- 
drive will prove to you that the 
cream of the Bavarian Motor Works 
is very tasteful indeed. 


BMW's are available in four or six-cylinder 
models. U.S. Sole Importer: Hoffman Motors 
Corporation. 375 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. '} 
10022; 12541 Beatrice Street, Los Angeles, 
California 90066. Dealers Coast to Coast. 
Advantageous European Delivery Program. 
Write for free brochure. 


Canada: East: BMW Distributors Eastern i 
Canada, Ltd. 801 Progress Avenue, Scarborougi 
Ontario. West: BMW Distributors (Western) Co: 
2040 Burrard Street, Vancouver 9, B.C. 


Bavarian Motor Work 5 
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D. & D. Building 
979 Third Ave. at 59th Street | 
New York, N.Y. 10022 / (212) PL 2-9000 


TIBETAN DHURRIES 


D ...Squarrose E... Aurora F... Flambeau a Cae Trigon 


Tightly woven flat weave and reversible cotton rugs from our large 
in-stock selection. All can be adapted to any size in wool Dhurries 
as well as Portuguese Needlepoint or Oriental hand woven rugs. 
Full color 64-page Catalog — $7.50... available to 
designers/decorators, and architects. 
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Interior Design by Charles Sevigny 


Illustrated by Peter Green 
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One of four conversational groups in the Grand Salon, a pair of Mies chairs in the fore- 


ground accompanies a Warren Platner armchair in the corner, upstaging a fake Ming 
table rescued from a theater warehouse. A Harry Bertoia metal sculpture tops the table. 


he Moulin des Corbeaux is built 

of huge, golden-white blocks of 
stone from the Champagne region of 
France; it stands on the tiny Ile des 
Corbeaux, or island of the crows, 
screened by rich foliage and cut off 
from a bustling mainland by the 
placid river Marne. 

“The Moulin was built in 1480, 
twelve years before America was dis- 
covered, so I always say it’s my pre- 
Columbian Mill,” says its French 


owner, Yves Vidal. “It got its name 
because in 1312 there was a battle of 
crows on the little island. Then a mill 
was built on it, which worked from 
1480 to 1918, when they had to close 
down because of the labor shortage. 
I have all the papers on the Mill from 
the day it was built—by a woman.” 

Historic indeed, but the Mill is not 
a carefully restored step back into 
another time. It is something more 
vital and rare: a step into another 


Photographed by Jacques Primois 


The Grand Salon, seen from the balcony. Eighteenth-century oak-paneled walls are bleach- 
freshened. The ancient mill wheel, now still, rests directly beneath a banquette to the 
right. Bay windows overlook the river Marne. Cocomats cover the dark-stained parquet 
floors. Right, in the grand salon, contemporary dining pieces front an Aubusson tapestry. 











world, a world created by Yves Vidal 
from his wide travels, his acute eye, 


his upbringing as a classical French 
man of taste —and his needs as a 
modern executive. Perhaps the most 
extraordinary thing about the Moulin 
des Corbeaux is that it is only eight 
miles, some fifteen minutes, from the 
Place de la Concorde in Paris. 

In creating the Mill, Mr. Vidal 
worked with interior designer 
Charles Sevigny. “I am not a de- 
signer,’ Yves Vidal says. “I have a 
certain feeling for beautiful things, 
and in my twenty years as head of 
Knoll in France I was always work- 
ing with architects and designers. 
And I'm very curious. I try to see the 
most beautiful things I can — muse- 
ums, castles, houses, ruins — wher- 
ever I travel. My eye is formed; I 
can recognize what I like.” 

The Mill is definitely a country 
house in the realm of the imagina- 
tion, built partly from dreams. 

When Mr. Vidal decided to move 
to the Mill from his apartment on the 
Rue du Bac, in Paris, only one basic 


At balcony level is a Sitting Room. The Louis XV sandstone fireplace is flanked by large window-doors opening onto a view from the 
upper terrace. Below, at the other end of the sitting room, a Gallery-Library surrounds the well of the grand salon. 
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The Lalique Bathroom, left, a 1930’s whim of a previous owner, 
retains its original glass and floor tiles. Only the sink is new. The 
chair is by Tobia Scarpa; the storage unit by Kazuhide Takahama. 
In the Dining Room, right, two round tables seat eight, placed on 
octagonal cocomats. According to host Vidal, larger tables deaden 
conversation, the natural complement of good food. The table is 


set with old English silver plates; above it, a sprightly silvered 
Dutch chandelier. To the right of the window, a Harry Bertoia 
sculpture; to the left, Louis XV painted toile. Wood paneling is 
also Louis XV, country style. In Mr. Vidal’s Bedroom, below, the 
bed is simply placed on the floor and covered with a colt hide and 
leopard throw. Fireplace is lapis lazuli from a Roman palazzo. 





structural change was required to re- 
alize his dream. “The Mill had prac- 
tically no windows when I bought it, 
in 1963; I had huge ones put in. 
They'd never seen windows that size 
in France. The windows are the great 
thing,” he adds, “because now it’s 
like living in the trees. It’s a child- 
hood dream, and here it is.” 

Here indeed is a house where the 
outdoors presents itself at every 
moment, but without the cliché of 
“bringing the outdoors in.” To Yves 
Vidal the scene outside his windows 
is a tapestry; the function of the in- 
terior is to complement it. For this 
reason, the colors tend to be muted, 
with sudden bright accents, a taste 
he extends to his own person, as he 
usually wears shades of ivory and 
beige (even his pet whippet and his 
Mercedes convertible are beige). 

One way Yves Vidal creates an 
awareness of the natural splendor 
surrounding the Mill is with a wall 
sculpture of pyramid-faceted mirrors 
made in Switzerland by Werner 
Panton. “Because the house is like a 
greenhouse, it seemed out of balance 
to have a solid wall on one side,” 
Mr. Vidal explains. ‘“‘We figured out 
that if we could do that wall with 
mirrors in pyramid shape, carefully 
calculating all the angles, we would 
catch the entire view.” 

The Mill stands three stories high, 
with the grand salon, dining room 
and kitchen on the ground floor, Mr. 
Vidal’s apartment, a small salon and 
a guest room and bath above that, 
and, on top, a large studio and two 
guest rooms with baths. The huge 
wooden wheel embedded in an out- 
side wall attests to a working past. 
The Mill was converted into a house 
in 1930 by a French architect. “He 
did a lot of good things and a lot of 
bad,” says Yves Vidal. “Mostly bad.” 
But one of the good things is a superb 
Lalique bathroom, which Mr. Vidal 
has not touched except to add a chair 
by Tobia Scarpa and shelf units by 
Kazuhide Takahama. 

Although the exterior of the Mill 
is massive and austere, the interior is 
so well balanced that the great size of 
some of the rooms is scarcely notice- 
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Table designed by Charles Sevigny. Oppo- 
site, eighteenth-century pavillon caprice. 


able. The grand salon, for example, is 
over twenty feet wide, and high 
enough, with its gallery level, to 
make a cactus plant some fifteen feet 
tall look like a graceful bouquet. 

“The rooms had to be redistrib- 
uted,” Mr. Vidal says. “One nice 
thing is that there is not one foot of 
corridor, no wasted space.” 

Where there is balance there is 
also mobility. The Mill is accessible 
to change, demands it in fact. “It’s a 
house where you can be alone or 
have twenty people. It works both 
ways,’ owner Vidal says. He likes 
to switch around his furniture and 
paintings. To alleviate the boredom 
of always dining in the same place, 
Vidal meals are a series of moveable 
feasts: why not sit one day in front 
of a window to capture the pale rays 
of the winter sun; why not seek the 
shade in the summer or the cool 
breezes of the wide, brick-floored ter- 
race off the gallery? Yves Vidal lives 
in every inch of his house. 

Since the conventional dining room 
bores Mr. Vidal, he has two round 
dining tables that seat eight, placed 
on octagonal cocomat rugs, flanking 
the fine central fireplace. Over each 
table hangs a brass Dutch chandelier 
which Mr. Vidal had silvered. Larger 
tables, he maintains, are conversa- 
tion killers. 

The Mill has rugs from Morocco, 
jade boxes and trays from India, the 
best of Knoll, medallions from Indo- 


china, where Mr. Vidal’s mother was 
born, china from Scandinavia and, 
Yves Vidal adds, “wonderful ice- 
buckets from the United States.” 
Sometimes what he brings back from 
his travels is not an object but a form. 
In his entrance hall there is a low 
table with four huge pots on it. “I had 
the idea from a temple in Bangkok. 
It’s a way of grouping objects.” 

Designer Sevigny and client Vidal 
have mixed old and new, not from a 
strict philosophy but, says Mr. Vidal 
simply, “because I like them both.” 
An antique French pinball machine 
stands on a base by Florence Knoll. 
In the living room, a terra-cotta 
model of one of the “‘trophée’”’ orna- 
ments in the Place de la Concorde is 
near a painting by Soto. Genuine 
Mies mixes with a fake Ming table 
that Mr. Sevigny found in a theatrical 
warehouse. The balance is unerring. 

“T am a collector without a collec- 
tion,” says Yves Vidal. ‘I buy things 
because I like them, not to have 
another pencil or another seal.” 
While it has become a cliché to claim 
that contemporary furniture is cold 
and standardized, Mr. Vidal main- 
tains that its use can be as personal 
as a fingerprint. Inevitably, much of 
his furniture is familiar classic Knoll, 
but he uses the pieces with dash, 
bringing out their sculptural quality. 

Unquestionably, no one can dupli- 
cate the magic of the Moulin, the 
sweet silence of the refuge that is the 
Ile des Corbeaux. One of Yves Vidal’s | 
achievements was to leave the site in} 
its Sleeping Beauty state—no formal] 
French garden for him, no crimping,. 
no attempt to improve on nature. 

“I leave the grounds as wild as) 
possible—as clean and as wild. The} 
only flowers I grow are roses. There 
is a lot of ivy with beautiful treess 
coming out of it. There are lots of! 
birds and waterfowl. I even found a 
pheasant once. The woman next door 
raises geese; to hear all those noises: 
—it’s enchanting. 

“Being at the outer tip of the Bois 
de Vincennes, in the summer when! 
the Bois is crowded with people, the 
animals come here,” Yves Vidal says: 
“This is a kind of sanctuary.” 2 
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Interior Design by Michael Greer, FNSID, AID 


Photographed by Ernest Silva 
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((} find that clients are put off by the term 
‘designer’— it sounds too architectural. 
So I call myself a decorator. Actually, 
I’m both,” comments Michael Greer of New 
York, a grand master of traditional interiors. 
While many decorators insist, often errone- 
ously, they are “interior designers’’—a 
phrase ringing with legitimacy and serious- 
ness — Michael Greer is one of the few who 
believe that decorating is a valid profession. 
Mr. Greer goes further, with a statement 
which contradicts a basic premise of interior 
design: “The décor of a house does not 
have to be determined by the architecture.” 
However, Michael Greer is an iconoclastic 
designer who has long established his 
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ability to win, playing according to the rules 
or breaking them. For the house on these 
pages, a contemporary structure, he broke 
the rules, altering and reproportioning the 
interiors to achieve a traditional look. 
Canons of interior design aside, Mr. Greer 
creates a formal elegance that will always 
have a place in the art of décor. 

Throughout the house Mr. Greer added 
scale. Window proportions were changed 
to give height to the rooms; mirrors, 
pictures, sconces, sculpture pedestals and 
the like were arranged to stress the vertical, 
a design ingredient every room needs, 
according to decorator Greer. 

Although a contemporary sloping ceiling 











In the Foyer, left, a bust of Marie Antoinette presides over the elegant opulence of Louis XV armchairs and 
console. Above, blue velvet covers the generous Knapp and Tubbs sofa, in the Living Room. A Louis XVI 
bergere is upholstered in a blue and ivory silk stripe, complemented by a pair of Louis XV fauteuils in blue 
and ivory brocatelle: Coffee table is from Edward Pashayan; fabrics from Scalamandré; rug is from V’Soske. 














ACCENT ON DECORATING 


could not be changed, Mr. Greer used a 
Louis XVI railing for the stairs joining the 
foyer with the sunken living room, a 
vertical carved-wood garland in the manner 
of Grinling Gibbons and English Regency 
crystal lamps throughout. A Louis XV desk 
splits the living-room space, and a 
Chinese-style screen (another vertical) acts 
as a foil for two Louis XVI chairs with 
unusual angled corners on the backs. 

In the foyer, console and chairs are 
Louis XV. A bust of Marie Antoinette on 
an Adam column stands to one side. Crystal 
is again used for the lighting fixtures, a 
Michael Greer favorite since it complements 
any color scheme. The dining room features 
a dramatic and diverting window treatment 
with strong horizontal lines that draw the 
eye away from the sloping ceiling. Here 
the chandelier is Directoire. The opulence 
of an earlier age is also evident in the 
bedroom. The bed is Louis XVI and the 
satin canopy is repeated in the quilt. 
Antique taffeta, embroidered in France, 
covers the table. 

Asked if he believes in taking charge of 
the placement of even personal objects 
in a room, the soft-spoken decorator freely 
admits that he likes to have control down 
to the last detail. For this New Jersey 
residence, he worked at great length on 
colors, finally arriving at the unusual value 
of blue in the living and dining rooms. He 
also recalls gently persuading the client to 
use peach rather than pink with the blue. 

Not surprisingly, for designer Greer one 
major problem of interior decorating is the 


servant problem. “It’s increasingly difficult 


to find servants trained to care for fine 
antiques. One of my primary concerns is A 
the maintenance of the décor that I have 
created. It can be a shocking experience 
returning to a job that’s six months 
completed to see the scuffs, scratches and 
tears that have accumulated.” 
And Michael Greer does keep in touch 

with his clients over the years. ‘Actually 


In the Living Room, unusual Louis XVI armchairs 
justly placed against a painted Chinese screen 
suggest the eighteenth-century French rage for the 
then exotic arts of the Far East. 


I prefer to think assignments are never 
fully completed. I like to have a prolonged 
experience with a client, as their children 
grow up and their life changes. And 
particularly with my younger clients, I 
don’t think it fair to choose expensive 
furniture for the present without consider- 
ing how they can use it in the future.” 





































































A Louis XVI bronze railing 
leads into the Living Room, 
above, notable for Louis 
XVI antiques, carved wood 
ornament in the manner 
of Grinling Gibbons and 
English Regency crystal. 
The rug is a V’Soske; most 
fabrics from Scalamandre. 





In the Dining Room, 
Regency table and chairs 
sound a restrained classical 
note echoed in the wall- 
covering of blue stripe sat- 
in by Stroheim & Romann. 
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Interior Design by Jay Steffy 
Photographed by Jay Steffy 


Midnight view from the sea. The beachfront 
glass box of Joan and Tomas del Amo. A lit- 
tle-known but choice area of Marina del Rey, 
California— the Peninsula. Two blocks wide, 
twenty-six streets long. A narrow strip of land 


between the largest small-craft harbor in the 
world and the Pacific Ocean. Resort living 
twenty minutes from the center of Los 
Angeles. Totally suitable for the del Amos. 
Boating is their business and their pleasure. 









“| view my work as portraits of the people.” 
— Designer Jay Steffy 











Candles. Plants. Books. Good art. Textures. Tomas del Amo had already started to collect 

A lived-in patina. Urban elegance and bare- works by the artists seen here — Franken- 
| foot informality —the best of both possible thaler, Rauschenberg, Peter Young and Laur- 
| worlds. City and beach. Jay Steffy’s second ence Dreiband, who did the portrait. The lady, 
| design for his first client. Then a bachelor, foreground, is an old Chinese doctor doll. 




















‘Surely this is the best of both possible worlds.”’ 
—Jay Steffy 


Interior designer Jay Steffy photographs the 
mood, the meaning of the environment he 
creates. And the ocean is part of the del Amo 
residence, part of their lives. They never want 
to leave the sea. When they do venture inland, 


they take one of their power launches to ex- 
plore and water ski on inland lakes with other 
members of the del Amo family. Tomas del 
Amo says, ‘Boating becomes an escape hatch 
or your whole life. Either way, it’s good.” 
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“| wouldn't change anything.”’ 
—Joan del Amo 


A Kenneth Noland chevron painting tops a whole wall movement.” Behind the potted 
covey of Stellas. A large Stella is on the floor tree by the window is a Rauschenberg. Capa- 


behind the dining table, leaning against the cious furniture covered with heavy-textured 
wall. Jay Steffy says, “I didn’t want it to be raw silk and fur pillows. Tables are fin- 
static. Putting the Stella on the floor gives the ished in “blonde,” a color Jay Steffy created. 








“It’s the best beach in Southern California.’ 
— international travel columnist 
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The Marina Peninsula beach is an uncrowded utes away. The seaside informality of Marina 
wide sweep of clean sand. Smiling dogs romp ___ del Rey camouflages what architect William L. 
illegally. Journalists, actors, scholars and psy- Pereira described as “‘the most successful real- 
chiatrists meet on the beach for cocktails after estate development in the world. That little 
returning from their working day, a few min-_ enclave has excitement and character.” 
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“I’ve never had a bad day here.” 
—Tomas del Amo 


Loft overlooking the two-story living room is 


the music area. Lofts are luxury-apartment 
clichés. Not private enough for a bedroom, the 
loft usually offers only frenzied testimony to a 
decorator’s desperation. No one seems to 


know what to do with them. Ingeniously, de- 
signer Steffy filled the loft with low curving 
modules, sculpting lounging space for listening 
to music, then furred it lavishly and mounted 
a Bill Pettet painting on the ceiling. ¢ 
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eenth-century design, be 
tury craftsmanship, and twentieth- 
century refinements. 

Cliff May, one of the foremost de- 
signers of homes in the West, is the 
architect of this remarkable ranch. 


Mr. May’s work is almost a record of - 


California’s history. 

The style began with the missions. 
Thick adobe walls and great Gothic 
arches proliferated in the 1700's; a 
century later, the Mexican-style Cali- 
fornia ranch house appeared. That 
was the era of the vast ranchos, with 
grazing lands, forests and farming 


riage Place, was to keep the conscious- 
ness of the past alive in an architec- 


tural bridge to the present. Cliff May, 


a direct descendant of the Estudillo 
and de Pedrorena families that played 
a part in early California history, 
grew up in an adobe house built in 
1812 on Rancho Santa Margarita y 
Las Flores, a California land grant. 
An industrial designer in the thir- 
ties, Mr. May attracted national atten- 
tion in 1935 with his first residence, a 


Eee ‘he conrad still Gua : a i 
flower-filled center of family life, but 
tile was replaced by an enormous 
overhanging shake roof, ceilings were 
plastered and rafters whitewashed. In — 
this new generation of Cliff May 
houses, the indoor-outdoor life of 
Southern California took architectural 





form in glass exterior walls and the 
virtual absence of interior partitions. 

By the late 1940’s, indoor-outdoor 
had given way to cliché. Even then, 
the corner lot came packaged with 
traffic and neighbors, less than suit- 
able for “bringing indoors.” Mr. May’s 
inner courtyard, however, sheltered 
from the street, remained character- 
istic, the only difference being the 
glass walls of the rooms around it. 
Climate control of this new garden 
room was achieved with wind shut- 
ters and a sky shade. 

The rancheria pushed ahead in the 
fifties to the modern ranch house, in- 
cluding Cliff May’s most innovative 
feature—the room-long skylight— 
bringing with it a whole new dimen- 
sion of openness. 

Taste is capricious. Suddenly, in 
the late 1960’s, clients sought the tile 








One of three archways exactly scaled to 
those seen by the Wians at a sixteenth- 
century home in Mexico. An early South- 
west jail door in the Living Room, opposite, 
becomes a practical coffee table. Pewter 


roof once again, the feel of the old 
adobe. Enter Robert Wian. A nation- 
ally known restaurateur, Mr. Wian 
spent many years in Mexico, where 
he was attracted to the architecture. 
“This house is a dream that started 
there twenty years ago,” he says. A 
great sportsman, Mr. Wian has logged 
thousands of miles in his eighty-five- 
foot schooner; and his love affair with 
the sea carried over to the eight hun- 
dred fifty acres of ranchland pur- 
chased for his home. ‘The sea’s vast- 
ness and isolation compare with the 
unpredictable changes of weather, the 
challenge of the land, the beauty and 
danger of the surroundings at Val- 
yermo,” he explains. 

The Wians’ ten-thousand-square- 
foot home is typically early Califor- 
nia. Up the winding mile-long ap- 
proach through paddocks and past 
Joshua trees, it sits on a mesa, sur- 
rounded by grass fields, backdropped 
by the imposing mountains of the 
Angelus National Forest. 

The eastern view from the motor- 
court encompasses the whole valley. 
From there a wide tile-brick path ap- 
proaches five thick arches behind 





candelabra from Les Ateliers offer textural 
contrast. Through the skylight, the sun 
casts its rays upon a low archway leading 
to the Entry with eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century Indian and Spanish artifacts. 
which stands an open corridor, typical 
of mission architecture. Then, large 
carved doors swing open exposing a 
vista extending to the main inner 
patio, with its magnificent fountain. 
This inner court is flanked on three 
sides by dark, cool corridors. The 
fourth side has three more large arch- 
ways leading to a view of orchards. 

The interior of the house reveals 
years of design refinements. Gone is 
the gloom of the old hacienda; instead 
there is a flow of light from room-long 
skylights. Gone is the feeling of being 
in a dark salon looking toward a light- 
filled patio; inside and outside are 
united by a large-scale curtain wall of 
plate glass to keep heat in and cold 
out. Every modern convenience has 
been installed, conc@ted within a 
house that seems centuries old. 

That oldness comes not only from 
design integrity but from the fact that 
the house is literally handmade. Noth- 
ing is precise; the boredom of perfec- 
tion is avoided. The rafters and ex- 
posed ceilings are hand-sawed; posts 
are hand-textured; tiles, used pro- 
fusely throughout, are handmade; 
moldings above the doors are hand- 
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plastered; the dados are hand-painted } 
in blue and gold; the roof, a variation j 
of colored warped tiles, is hand-laid; 
hardware is handwrought. 

Interior designer Lorraine Kava- | 
naugh, herself a third-generation Cali- § 
fornian, shares the Wians’ fascination | 
with the architecture of the South- 
west. “The conquistadors, Cortez, the } 
founding of the first church in the } 
Southwest—with these images in 

atl . - . ¥ mind, I tried to depict a strong blend- | 
are ee ae ing of the land and religion,” says : 
) ; designer Kavanaugh, who accented 
earth tones with jewel colors associ- | 
ated with the Church and royalty. 

To evoke the atmosphere of early | 
California, she worked several ele- | 
ments of Southwestern culture into 
her design: Indian, Mexican, Spanish, |} 
pioneer, even cowboy. This includes | 
a Navaho rug in the living room and|% 
a fireplace of Indian influence in the ¥ 
cantina; Mexican interpretations of} 
the elegant Spanish culture, such as] 
the santos, stained glass and Roman- 
esque chairs in the cantina; the pio- 
neer’s sturdy old chests and trunks, of! 
Victorian origin; the cowboy’s world, | 
represented by leather and suede. 

Blending the Wians’ antiques with 
this Western mélange was of particu- 
lar importance, and Lorraine Kava- 
naugh gamely accepted the challenge. J 
For example, an heirloom triptych, & 
circa 1400, shares the living room withi® 
a nineteenth-century jail door. Anj 
eighteenth-century monastery table4 
in the kitchen combines with a plate 
rail typical of Mexico. The entry hall! 
mixes an eighteenth-century Spanishiy™ 
desk and a Victorian spinet with am 
lantern-base lamp. 

Poised above the California desert, 
the hacienda at Valyermo, new and} 
yet so old, reflects the mood of its 
architect Cliff May when he says, “AY 
designer should not just remember, 
he should create.” ¢ 


ye aaa 


In the Cantina, above, random oak-plank\j 
floors with square pegs, from Rode Broth- 
ers, Characterize the hand-crafted quality, | 
constant throughout the house. A fine col-} 
lection of eighteenth-century santos from} 
the Southwest mixes with European pewter} 
tankards from Les Ateliers. Handmade tile} 
from Western Quarry Tile, glazed wood} 
beams and tapered columns frame the cir- 
cular fountain on the patio of the hacienda. 
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THE ROYAL PAVILION 
AT BRIGHTON 


Photographed by A. C. Cooper 


n 1783, George Augustus Frederick, Prince of Wales, newly turned 

twenty-one, ran like a headstrong schoolboy to the previously forbid- 
den seaside resort of Brighton. 

Already quite the fashionable resort, Brighton was the gathering spot 
for great numbers of people who, on the advice of Dr. Richard Russell 
‘“Rush’d coastward to be cured like tongues, /By dipping into brine.” 


Prince George, though young, was overweight and goiterous. And 
although he no doubt benefited from the fresh air, sunshine, ocean dips 


and large swallows of sea water which were the popular new treatment, 
certainly the social life, the gambling and promenading, were more to 
his liking. By 1786 he had taken a “respectable farmhouse” for his 
quarters and set about making it suitably royal. 

Much of Prince George’s prodigious ability to spend what he did not 
have stemmed from his efforts at being truly fashionable. By 1794 he 
had amassed debts of over two-thirds of a million pounds. In exchange 
for marrying Caroline of Brunswick (much against his will, as he was 
already secretly married), he was able to clear this horrendous debt, a 
small price for the distinction of altering the style of his day. 

Popular belief tends to define the Regency style by the nine years 
George served as Prince Regent, from 1811 until 1820, when his demented 
father, George III, was finally relieved of all official duties. Actually we 
should credit the son with a style that spans some thirty years, from 
his heyday in the late 1780’s to 1820, when he finally ascended the throne, 
distinct from the following ten years of his reign. 

Nowhere can George’s taste be more clearly seen than in the one 
residence that was his alone: the Royal Pavilion at Brighton. 

Lurching progress began on the “farmhouse” in the spring and con- 
tinued through the summer of 1887, converting the structure into a 
marine villa in the Palladian style. The architect, Henry Holland, created 
a rotunda capped with a low cupola and flanked by two wings, softened 
by bow windows with delicate ironwork balconies. 

Chinoiserie was not new to the prince, nor to England. The Chinese 


Transformed into a Palladian villa in 1787 by the first architect, Henry Holland, the 
Pavilion is topped with a shallow cupola over a central rotunda between two wings. 
The severity of this classical design was relieved by bow windows and delicate 
wrought-iron work of Regency style. Above, The Spirit of Brighton by Rex Whistler. 
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The Saloon was the core of the original building and the most important room in the Pavilion. Oriental decoration using Chinese paper 

wall panels carried out the scheme. The center mirror and those flanking the fireplace are original, crested in gilded ormolu in Mogul 

motifs. One of the most important pieces in the saloon is the couch formed as an Egyptian river boat. It has crocodile feet and carved 
and gilt scallop shells, dolphins and serpents with reeds. The four chairs were used by King Louis XVIII. 


taste had reached the zenith of its popularity in the 
1760's, when George was growing up near the pagoda 
in the gardens at Kew. His architect, Henry Holland, had 
included a Chinese drawing room in the prince’s sump- 
tuous but short-lived Carlton House, in London. Thomas 
Sheraton reproduced details of this lost room in his 
Cabinet-Maker’s and Upholsterer’s Drawing Book of 
1793 and commented: “In effect, though it may appear 
extravagant to the vulgar eye, it is but suitable to the dig- 
nity of the proprietor.” 

The elegance of early furniture from Brighton, which 
remains there and at Buckingham Palace, contrasts 
greatly with the more robust and flamboyant taste later 
to devour the Pavilion. 


Before the turn of the nineteenth century, the company 
of John Crace & Sons began a longstanding relationship 
with the decorators and architects who worked on the 
Pavilion. A new Long Gallery was constructed to display 
the gift of Chinese papers covering the walls, lit by 
Chinese stained-glass windows. Much new Chinese bam- 
boo furniture was imported by Crace & Sons for the other 
rooms of the Pavilion, along with porcelain in great pro- 
fusion to decorate every room, and banners and costumes 
to liven gray days. They even imported Chinese tobacco 
and a Chinese razor to establish a sense of verisimilitude 
to the prince’s fantasy. 

Caught up in his renewed delight with Chinoiserie and 
the success of his new interiors, George commissioned 
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The most classical in effect, the South Drawing Room gave George IV a great deal to think about. In one year he changed the color 

scheme no fewer than four times. The room today is enlivened with gold leaf: gilded pelmets, gilt torchéres and gold paneling of a 

Chinese key design. The Dolphin furniture, richly gilt, is among the finest Regency furniture known. Superbly carved dolphins and 
marine emblems commemorate Lord Nelson, his victories, and the husband of the donor, a Mrs. Fish. 


architect Holland’s successor, William Porden, to rede- 
sign the entire Pavilion. Porden’s scheme, not surpris- 
ingly, featured a Chinese-style exterior for the new 
Pavilion. No small part of the plan were the expanded 
grounds and elaborate designs for the Royal Stables and 
Riding School. This large building, modeled on the exist- 
ing Halle au Blé in Paris, dating from 1782, featured a 
vast dome of glass, and its own exotic exterior in the 
East Indian style. 

It should be noted that in the nineteenth century, deco- 
rative style, whether for interiors or exteriors, was judged 
according to how well it suited the function of the build- 
ing and whether it evoked the appropriate emotional 
response. In this respect, romanticism in the literature 


of the time was a great factor in the Regency style, as in 
later English architecture; the viewer had to feel a ‘“‘sub- 
lime” response. The eclecticism that resulted from copy- 
ing many styles rather than innovating, was another 
prime factor in the Regency period; a truly fashionable 
architect had to borrow forms and details exactly from 
the newest, most exotic sources. These were the guiding 
tenets that produced a scheme for the Brighton com- 
pound, with its Chinese Pavilion and Indian stable. 
The Royal Stable and Riding School was the only part 
of Porden’s design to be built. Delayed shipments of 
building materials and shortages of money, due to the 
Napoleonic Wars, created nearly insurmountable diffi- 
culties. Once completed, though, the structure so pleased 



































A detail of the ceiling in the Banqueting Room, above, emphasizes an Eastern sky 
partially obscured by the branching foliage of a luxuriant and fruited plantain tree, 
some of whose leaves are of three-dimensional painted copper. The central gasolier 
is suspended from a ceiling thirty feet high. On the West Wall of the banqueting 
room, opposite, is the painted figure said to represent Lady Conyngham. 


the prince that it prompted him for many years to say, “At least my 
horses were stabled in a palace.” 

The delays in expanding and restyling the Pavilion, due in part to 
insufficient funds, were also a result of George’s vacillation about what 
he wanted. Although he had probably decided on the Indian style for 
the Pavilion, once he had seen the stables rising, he sent for Humphrey 
Repton, landscape architect, ‘‘to deliver his opinion concerning what 
Style of Architecture would be most suitable for the Pavilion,” a gratu- 
itous request, as Repton was at that time working on the gardens of 
Sezincote, the Gloucestershire estate of Sir Charles Cockerell, and center 
of activity for all the “experts” in the new Indian designs. Cockerell, a 
wealthy nabob just returned from India, wished to introduce the garden- 
ing and architecture he had known in India to the Cotswold hills. 

Repton relates: ‘Immediately after I had reconciled my mind to the 
adoption of this (Indian) style at Sezincote, I received the prince’s com- 
mand to visit Brighton and saw in some degree realized the new forms 
which I had admired in drawings.” 

Of course his recommendation was to build the Pavilion in the Indian 
style. In substantiating his decision, Repton listed, in the nineteenth- 

continued on page 98 
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On the preceding pages, the Music Room consists of |} 
an ingenious use of diminishing carved, gilded } 
cockleshells in the dome, adding to the illusion of |} 
height. The central chandelier and its pendant lights, | 
dragons climbing the columns, exotic landscapes in }) 
the wall panels, two nine-foot pagodas and the sweep | 
of the “bamboo” canopy rising to the ceiling, all sug- } 
gest a scene from some Celestial pantomime. Despite 

the rich decoration, the room is a basic Empire shape. 

In the North Drawing Room, above, there are many | 
Oriental influences; the slender canopied pillars» 
entwined with gold serpents combined with gilded } 
bells, simulated bamboo chairs, pagodas and a pair# 
of Chinese vases. The Corridor, upper left, reveals) 
a richness of pink walls decorated with cerulean- | 
blue foliage, woodwork painted and grained in imita- 4 
tion of “pink tea-wood,” model junks, Chinese ban- } 
ners and pennants, large figures of Chinese men and! 
women in the wall recesses and splendid Chinese‘ 
lanterns. Left center is another view of the Banquet- | 
ing Room, the most brilliant and magnificent of all 

the State Apartments. The King’s guests would enter’ 
in order of rank and precedence to enjoy the menu.i{ 
The great Kitchen, lower left, was once the work- 

shop of the famous chef, Careme, (1816) who: 
invented caramel, and on at least one occasion was$ 
joined for dining by the prince. Cast iron columns: 
topped with copper leaves to form palm trees bear{ 
out the Oriental theme. Today, the great kitchen is¥ 
hardly changed. Even the mechanism of the bronze-'} 
canopied fireplace is still in working order. In the: 
King’s Bedroom, right opposite, the furniture and: 

accessories bear a hint of Egyptian influence. The4 
architectural woodwork is grained to simulate pol-} 
lard oak and counterbalances the refined lines and 

details of the Royal Pavilion furniture. This room is} 
joined by the King’s Apartments, consisting of an} 
anteroom and library on the Pavilion’s ground floor.: 
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fe was a tumultuous year. 
Napoleon and his Grande Armée 
were slogging across Europe. Britain, 
already embroiled with the French in 
the Spanish Peninsular War, was 
dodging the “bombs bursting in air” 
in America. But at home in England 
all seemed well on the “right little, 
tight little island.” George, the new 
Prince Regent, libertine and _ profli- 
gate, giddy master of London’s fash- 
ionable society, thought to build 
himself a palace on Primrose Hill. In 
1812 he had John Nash, architect, lay 
out Regent’s Park for him, to buffer 
the crowding pressure of the city. 
The Prince Regent’s palace was never 
built, but the surrounding Regent’s 
Park remains to this day one of the 
most exclusive residential spots in 
London, terraced with fine stucco 
houses designed by John Nash and 
Decimus Burton. In one of these ele- 
gant Nash houses, now reconstructed, 
is an apartment freshly designed by 
Robin Anderson, a Londoner, who 
has mated its old proportions to 
modern demands of privacy, comfort 
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REGENTS PARK 


Interior design by Robin Anderson 


Photographed by Tim Street-Porter 


and continuous entertaining. 

Mr. Anderson, who has a reputa- 
tion for vibrant interiors, contrary to 
the pale hues and floral patterns 
traditional in England, faced the 
double-barreled problem of a digni- 
fied two-story shell with a fine oval 
stairwell and the owners’ “blithe 
demand that it be unique.” 

In the entry, black and white 
Italian marble stairs wind gracefully 
in a giant question mark toward an 
illuminated dome of emerald lacquer 
hung with a modern Italian chande- 
lier. The wallcovering in the stairwell 
is a metallic foil in black, white and 
silver, a modern idiom perchance 
overscaled to transliterate the over- 
ripe ebullience of Regency England. 

The dining room, with walls lined 
in red and gold foil, is primarily for 
evening dinners, serving up to twenty 
guests. There is a fine George Hepple- 
white table with chairs seated in 
rich Florentine flame-stitched velvet. 
Arching mirrors double the room 
space. Illuminated corner alcoves, 
hinged for storage, hold collections 


of rare china and gold plate. Judi-. 
ciously designed lighting centers} 
interest upon the table. 

In the drawing room, Robin Ander- 
son broke with the tradition of the 
“English drawing room” and its con- 
notation of formality and proper 
company manners. He rejected what 
he bluntly calls ‘the contraceptive | 
décor of safe green, safe beige, safe 
peach.” Hence the color is boldly un- 
orthodox, primarily green and white, 
a crisp antidote for the often inclem- - 
ent climate. A huge screen of green: 
Thai silk fills one end of the room, , 
glittering with some twenty thousand | 
brass nails. A malachite mirror pan-- 
els the between-window space. Walls 
are dragged imaginatively in thin 
strokes of green, white and black: 
which fuse into a lively, pearl-like » 
sheen. The room is comfortably ele-- 
gant with custom-designed uphol- 
stered furniture, its relaxed posture 
interrupted only momentarily by the 
formality of a pair of fine eighteenth- } 
century water-gilt chairs, inherited | 
pieces. In the drawing room, a disci- 


The stately tower of Big Ben is seen from the apartment Terrace in London overlooking exclusive Regent’s Park. Opposite, the central | 
core of the Staircase features an emerald lacquered dome and modern Italian chandelier, combined with a metallic foil wallcovering. } 
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plined deployment of chevron pattern 
with variation recalls the relation- 
ship of the chevron to heraldry, and 
chevrisance—accomplishment. | 

A large room with nearly eleven- ; 
foot ceiling, the library has the gra- 
ciousness the English expect of the 
warm soul of a house. Linen in toned ii 
lacquer covers the walls. Floor-to- | 
ceiling bookcases glow with leather 
bindings of rare books and a collec- 
tion of fore-edge painted books. The 
latter, when fanned out, reveal 1) 
scenes or conversation pieces painted ay 
on their fore-edges. This decora- 
tion, a typically eighteenth-century Hh 
conceit reserved to distinguished li- | 
braries, is the delight of true biblio- 1] 
maniacs. Rare Ming ceramics and | 
modern sculpture embellish the | ) 
library. Generous sofas and chairs are 
inviting. To dispel the learned heav- 
iness common to libraries, there are 
broad bands of bright color on the 
casement windows that give onto an 
Ionic-columned, balustraded balcony 
overviewing Regent’s Park. 

Robin Anderson is a young designer 
with the energetic convictions of his 
thirty years. He dares pour new wine 
into old bottles without mishap. His 
courage in defying sacred cabbage- 
rose traditions matches that of the 
apartment’s owners, who held flatter- 
ingly loose reins when they harnessed 
him with responsibility for the com- 
plete job, from basic architectural 
design to the last bit of fabric. Robin 
Anderson says, ‘We started on a cold 
November morning and I moved my 
clients in nine months later.” Perhaps 
only Londoners can appreciate the 
enormity of that accomplishment. & 





Antique mirrored arches and an angled 
cornice in the Dining Room, opposite, in- 
crease the visual dimension of the room and 
intensify the architectural elements. The 
table and chairs are Hepplewhite and were 
selected by the designer to contrast with a 
pair of eighteenth-century Chinese vases. 


In the Drawing Room, above, a pair of 
yan French chairs softens the geometric lines 

jes os of the custom screen, patterned window 
EAE ; ; pelmets and chair fabric from S. M. Hexter. 
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The casement windows in the Library, be- 
low, are framed by tie-back draperies and 
lead to a balcony with Doric-style columns. 
A collection of rare books and eighteenth- 
century library steps, combined with a 
series of sculptures, complement the room. 
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Architectural Design by Anthony and Anne Woolner 
Photographed by Louis Reens 


ew architects take risks today. Fearful of alarming 

potential clients, they offer the familiar, the trite. 
Architectural designers Anne and Anthony Woolner 
have chosen to adventure with an imaginative, very 
personal house designed specifically to offer the crea- 
tive stimulus they require to both work and live suc- 
cessfully in one environment. 


The Woolners wanted a house where they could be 
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free “to experiment and grow.” Experiment and growth © ~ 


are the touchstones of this unusual residence which 
stands like a sculpture, bright white against the wooded: 
green of North Salem, in Westchester County, sixty-one 
miles from Manhattan. 

The Woolners adhere to Mies’s concept of ‘the uni- 
verse in a house.’ While their own house is designed 
specifically to their own needs, it is also planned to be 
a part of a larger environment. The key is a unique con- 
cept that separates the public and private areas of the 
structure. The ideal arrangement for a couple who live 
and work in their home, it is at the same time an emi- 
nently practical unit for a linear ‘city of the future” in 
which similar modules, situated parallel, with open 
spaces in between, would alternate residential and 
commercial space. 

Viewed from one side, the Woolner house is a staved 
barrel of plastic, fluid and soaring. From the other, it 
presents a strictly delineated geometry of squares and 
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rectangles flanked by upright cylinders. From within, 
the openness of the seventy-foot horizontal cylinder is 
in sharp contrast to the articulated private areas. 

Anthony Woolner states: “Architecture is an embodi- 
ment of ideas. The major concepts of our house are 
space and transparency. As architectural designers we 
created the design and found the materials to realize the 
concepts without sacrificing privacy.” 

Although the basic construction is fairly standard, 
wood frame with laminated arches, the use of plexiglas 
and the support system are new and experimental. 
“Engineers said it couldn't be done the way we wanted 
to do it,” explains Anthony Woolner, ‘but after many 
months all the problems were solved.” The heat-formed 
seven-by-seven plexiglas panels, unlike glass, which is 
and difficult to 
flexible and economical. Steel columns within the walls 


expensive mold into curves, proved 
support the arches. The Woolners wanted to express 
the structural concept; thus, the plates along the wall 
that hides the columns from view are painted the color 
of cutaway steel. 

Half of the horizontal cylinder is designated as living 
the other 


kitchen and utility rooms. Freely suspended over the 


area, half as work area, including enclosed 





kitchen and work area is the balcony studio, flooded 
with light which streams in through the plexiglas, reach- 
ing from the floor to the midpoint of each arch. In the 
private zone, four feet above the main floor, only the 
sleeping areas have windows, and these start at chin 
level to insure maximum privacy. Their forty-five-degree 
slope opens up the lake-studded hills to broadest view. 
The concept of ae Tete TN fully realized, means 
that outdoors and indoors meld. Subordinating interior 
decoration to the architecture and the site, the Woolners 
chose furnishings of neutral color and simple lines. ‘‘The 
house is almost a museum,” they say. The white interior 
and uncluttered space are ideal for display, and they 
plan a sculpture gallery 
A perfect home for art, the interior creates its own 
art. The pristine white catches and reflects the outdoor 
hues. Anne Woolner describes the effect: “At dusk, a 
blue light filters through the house, and at night, the. 
interior dark, tne stars seem to glow ATE: baat 
touching distance, We could be in outer space: Coat 
ma E: ania Ee Cohits Petty with our totes but we fee , 
expect to do ater Fiat ea Wee Teo Cte aah 
original houses ner other clients and ae Sita 
For the Woolners. Cae it eatey ate y 

















AN EASTER FANTASY. FABERGE EGGS 
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The 18th Century Viennese Egg, pic- 
tured with its contents, is one of 
many European eggs which influ- 
enced Fabergé’s ornate designs. 
New Orleans Museum of Art. 










Cradling a miniature coach, the 
Coronation Egg of 1897 was pre- 
sented to Alexandra Feodorovna by 
Nicholas Il. Signed by workmaster 
Michael Perchin. Egg height: 5”. 
Courtesy C. & H. Wartski, London. 
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my! the fifty-eight imperial eggs made by Peter Carl 
7 Fabergé and his artisans for the Russian tsars, only 
Fo rty-five are known today. 
Fabergé eggs surpassed even imperial anticipations in 
meteenth-century Russia. The Coronation Egg of 1897, 
Easter commemoration of the coronation of Nicholas 
‘and Alexandra Feodorovna, is a superlative example of 
Fabergé’s artistry. Colors of the egg’s shell were inspired 
by the yellow and black coronation robe of the tsarina; 
the double-headed eagles perching on the egg were the 
cipher of the imperial family. Concealed within is an 
exact replica of the coronation coach, even to the detail 
of two folding steps. 


























FABERGE EGGS 





1/The Caucasus Egg of 1893 was pre- 
sented to Tsarina Marie Feodorovna 
by her husband, Tsar Alexander III. 
Signed by Michael Perchin. Egg 
height: 3%”. 


2/The Orange Tree Egg of 1911 was 
presented to the Dowager Empress 
Marie Feodorovna by Nicholas II. 
(No signature.) Egg height: 1012”. 
Photo by Howard Graff. Forbes Mag- 
azine Collection of Fabergé. 


3/The Tsarevitch Egg of 1912 was 
presented to Alexandra Feodorovna 
by Nicholas II. Signed by Henrik 
Wigstrom. Egg height: 434”. Photo 
by Ron Jennings. Virginia Museum 
of Fine Art, Richmond. 


4/Presented to the Dowager Empress 
Marie Feodorovna by her son, Tsar 
Nicholas II, the Napoleonic Egg 
dates from 1912. Signed by Michael 
Perchin. Egg height: 45”. 


5/Small Strawberry-Colored Easter 
Egg of 1898 was presented to Bar- 
bara Kelch by her husband, Alex- 
ander Ferdinandovitch Kelch. 
Signed by Michael Perchin. Egg 
height: 214”. Photo by Howard Graff. 
Forbes Magazine Collection of 
Fabergé. 


6/The Peter the Great Egg of 1903 
was presented to Alexandra Feodo- 
rovna by Nicholas II. Signed by 
Michael Perchin. Egg height: 6”. 
Photo by Ron Jennings. Virginia 
Museum of Fine Art, Richmond. 


7/Dated 1898, the Lilies of the Valley 
Egg was presented to the Dowager 
Empress Marie Feodorovna by 
Nicholas II. Signed by Michael Per- 
chin. Egg height closed: 5-15/16”. 
Extended: 77%”. 


The 1912 Napoleonic Egg was created in the French 
Empire style. The egg marked the centennial of Russia’s 
war with Napoleon and is replete with military emblems; 
the enclosed folding screen, for instance, has hinges in 
the image of fasces, symbolic of the might of kings. As its 
title suggests, the Peter the Great Egg of 1903 celebrates 
the founding of St. Petersburg. Embellished with rococo 
cagework, this egg is one of the many which Fabergé 
elected to do in the Louis XV style. 

The Orange Tree Egg of 1911 is a tour de force. Based 
on a solid block of nephrite, the egg-shaped foliage 
embodies topaz, amethysts, pale rubies and champagne 
diamonds representing fruit. The topmost tree leaves 
spring up, at the press of a button, revealing an exquisite 
gold-feathered bird. After rising to sing a brief song, the 
bird again retreats into the leafage. 

In addition to the imperial eggs, a small number of 
equally elegant eggs were specially commissioned by the 
aristocracy of Russia. One such egg is the Small Straw- 
berry Colored Easter Egg requested by Alexander Ferdi- 
nandovitch Kelch for his wife, Barbara. An engraved gold 
egg, enameled in crimson, opens to a circle of rose dia- 
monds. The date, 1898, is flanked by two diamonds. Con- 
cealed within is a gold yolk resting in an opaque enamel 
egg white. And within the yolk, a golden hen holds a 
further surprise: an ornate jeweled easel which once dis- 
played a miniature, now missing, of the tsar. 

Though five workshops fell under the aegis of Fabergé, 
St. Petersburg was the egg capital of the world. There, the 
eggs were usually marked with the initials of the indi- 
vidual craftsman and the insignia of Fabergé. However, 
signatures were applied casually, sometimes upside- 
down or omitted altogether. 

At Fabergé’s peak, he directed as many as five hundred 
artisans. Outstanding among them was Michael Perchin, 
who joined Fabergé in 1886. From that time until his 
death in 1903, he was the principal workmaster. 

To Fabergé, the criteria of a valuable gift were sin- 
cerity, imagination and creativity, rather than a mere dis- 
play of wealth. And Peter Carl Fabergé possessed the 
extraordinary ability to fashion whatever he fantasized. 
Dazzling mementoes of events a century ago, Fabergé 
eggs now serve as hallmarks of history and Easters past. 




















1/HANS SEBALD BEHAM (1500-50) 
The Village Fair, 1539 

woodcut from four blocks 

Courtesy of Zeitlin & Ver Brugge, 

Los Angeles 


In a vigorous woodcut, Beham has left 
us his lively impression of a sixteenth- 
century German fair. The scene is 
rowdy with action—music and dancing, 
wine-swilling and wenching, games 
and quarrels, tooth-pulling, gambling 
and fortunetelling. Shoppers and a 
wedding seem sober by contrast. 





In the Year of Grace 1660, young Louis XIV, the Sun 
King, did a strange thing. In the politically important 
Edict of St. Jean de Luz, not only did the king settle a 
war and arrange his own marriage; with characteristic 
flourish, he ennobled engraving as a liberal art, an art 
majeur, ‘subject to no rules but those of genius.’’ Robert 
Nanteuil, engraver to the king, who had flattered majesty 
in at least eleven portraits, swayed the royal whim to 
declare, with Cartesian logic, the arts of engraving free 
and distinct from the mechanical arts, and its practi- 
tioners entitled to the privileges of other artists. Print- 
makers were Officially ‘in,’ thanks to royal decree. 


princes and prelates. Woodcuts, engravings and etchings 
had always maintained, with no bow to the larger arts 
of painting, a dignity and worth properly their own. 
These original prints, being the more intimate gestures 
of artists both great and small, have always made inval- 
uable comments on the artists themselves, their fellows 
and the varieties of their worlds. Furthermore, manners 
unique to the print media can produce aesthetic pleas- 


Through the long glass of history we see the pompous | 
fiat of Louis XIV as a gilded absurdity. Ever since the | 
late Middle Ages, artist/printmakers have had status | 
and their original work was energetically collected by | 

















COLLECTING 


OLD ETCHINGS 
AND ENGRAVINGS 





ures impossible or inappropriate to brush and canvas. 
It is well to remember that in art circles the word print 

| does not refer to the photomechanical processes of let- 
_ terpress, gravure or offset, whereby graphics are repro- 
duced by the millions. John Canaday, art critic of the 
New York Times, describes crisply what is meant by 

“original print” when he says, to paraphrase: ‘“‘A print 

is an original work of art that an artist has cut into a 
| block of wood, engraved or etched onto a metal plate, 
_or drawn on a lithographic stone, or created in any of 
the dozen such techniques to produce a master plate 
which is then printed onto paper by the artist himself 












or under his direct supervision and approval. It is a hand 
process, not a mechanical one. The making of a fine print 
is a creative process, a personal process.” The fact that 
multiple copies of a work come directly from the hand 
of an artist does not prejudice the rating of prints as true 
works of art. The parallel is not strained to compare an 
original print by an artist to a copy of a book, in limited 
edition, signed by the author. Certainly both are closer 
to the hand and spirit of the artist/author than the repro- 
ductions/reprints multiplied into thousands. 

One fascination that etchings and engravings have for 


art lovers and collectors is the close-up view that they 
continued on page 63 
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2/JACQUES CALLOT (1592-1635) 

The Fair of the Impruneta, 1620 

etching 

Courtesy of Reflections Gallery, 

Atlanta 

This etching has been called the great- 
est genre print created in Italy. Dedi- 
cated to Duke Cosimo II, the de Medici 
patron of Callot, the etching presents 
the huge multitude at the fair, including 
more than eleven hundred persons, 
forty-five horses, sixty-seven donkeys, 
and one hundred thirty-seven dogs. 
There are booths, temporary stages, 
tents; merchants, fakirs, dancers, 
tumblers, actors from the Commedia 
dell’Arte, a tooth-puller, a snake 
charmer; a punishment by strappado, 
cattle being driven home, a child steal- 
ing from its mother’s pocket, and a 
trained bear performing on top of a 
tower. In the left corner, groups of the 
nobility are buying faience, while one 
of them watches the distant procession 
through Galileo’s recently developed 
telescope. Rembrandt admired Callot 
and possessed a number of the 
master’s etchings, from which he 
developed some of his own techniques. 


3/ANTONIO CANALE, called 
CANALETTO (1697-1768) 

La Torre di Malghera 

etching, first state 

Courtesy of Reflections Gallery, 
Atlanta 


The fresh eighteenth-century spirit of 
Canaletto sought the delights of inani- 
mate nature for its own sake. The usual 
subjects of allegory, mythology, history 
and religion did not interest him. An 
orderly system of shading in slightly 
sinuous parallels suffuses his etchings 
with a sense of misty heat. Canaletto’s 
firm simplicity of shapes, of darks and 
lights, have a virtue admired and widely 
imitated by many later master etchers. 


4/PIETER BREUGHEL THE ELDER 
(1525/30-69) 

The Witch of Malleghem 

engraving after Breughel by Pieter van 
der Heyden, 1559 

Courtesy of Zeitlin & Ver Brugge 


Malleghem, or ‘“‘Fools’ Town,” prover- 
bial village of sixteenth-century 
Flanders, is the scene of this famous 
engraving. The witch has come to town 
to remove “‘rocks in the head,” which, 
in the peasant imagination of the times, 
caused madness. Breughel, one of the 
finest engraving designers, was noted 
for his effervescent humor. His caustic 
satire of the world’s woes, grim and 
brutally frank at times, is toned with a 
compassion which endears his engrav- 
ings to collectors of his work today. 


5/REMBRANDT VAN RIJN (1606-69) 
Abraham Entertaining the Angels, 1656 
etching 

Courtesy of London Arts Group, Detroit 
The subject is biblical, but Rembrandt 
based it, with open mind, on one of the 
drawings from Mohammedan-Indian 
miniatures now in the British Museum. 
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6/HENDRIK GOLTIUS (1558-1616) 
Hercules Slays Cacus 

chiaroscuro woodcut 

Courtesy of Zeitlin & Ver Brugge 


A famous encounter in Roman mythol- 
ogy serves as subject for this sixteenth- 
century Dutch engraver, whose breadth 
of style and bravado of movement 
admit the influence of Michelangelo. 


7/REMBRANDT VAN RIJN (1606-69) 
Portrait of Jan Lutma the Elder, 
Silversmith, 1656 

drypoint, second state 

Courtesy of R. S. Jonnson— 
International Gallery, Chicago 


Although the portrait dates from the 
dark year of Rembrandt's bankruptcy, 
it is a work of his middle age, his 
richest period as an etcher. For over 
three hundred years collectors have 
treasured Rembrandt etchings for their 
masterful technique and expression. 


8/ALBRECHT DURER (1471-1528) 
The Lady on Horseback and the 
Lansquenet, ca. 1496-98 
engraving 

Courtesy of Kennedy Galleries, 
New York 


When he was about twenty-five, young 
Durer retold the story of the lady in love 
with her squire. This rare engraving, a 
thinly veiled protest against nobility, 
was warmly admired by Durer’s bour- 
geois patrons. 


9/FRANCISCO DE GOYA Y 
LUCIENTES (1746-1828) 
Volaverunt 

etching, from the Capriccios series 


In the manuscript now in the Prado, 
Goya comments on his etching: “The 
witches who serve as pedestal to this 
fashion’s fool are more ornamental 
than useful. There are heads so swelled 
with hot air that they need neither 
broom nor witches to make them fly.” 


No other artist in black and white has 
ever drawn the frailties of human 
nature into sharper focus than has 
Goya, with characteristic mocking 
sweet sadness, terrible and tender. 


10/KATSUKAWA SHUNSHO (1726-92) 
The Actor Ichikawa Danjuro V ina 
Shibaraku Role 

color woodcut 

Courtesy of the Grunewald Graphic 
Arts Foundation, UCLA, Los Angeles 


“Some of the finest early Japanese 
prints were pinup pictures of a celestial 
order, being representations of popular 
actors in their great roles and serving 
as advertisements or souvenirs.’’— 
John Canaday, The New York Times. 


This eighteenth-century wood block, 
beloved of Japanese theater fans, 
appeals to Western collectors because 
of its forceful design. The actor wraps 
himself in voluminous robes, a tight 
ball ready to uncoil sharply into action. 


afford, without benefit of spotlight or frame, of the crea- 
tive mind of artists at work on a small scale and within 
rigorous technical limitations. To observe virtuosity, or 
at least careful craftsmanship, in delicate balance with 
the impact of creative thought is a rare aesthetic delight. 
Hence the fervor with which collectors pore over port- 
folios of dealers and bid at auctions for these small 
pieces of printed paper. 

Like all collectors, devotees of the printed arts are all 
possessed of equally valid, if diverse, rationales. Some 
seek the rarity of a print, others the excellence of an 
impression; some regard the importance of an artist, 
others do not. Still others simply love a special subject. 

Critics and the art public alike react warmly to the 
work of our own generation of artist/printmakers who 
are continuing the venerable—and far from dead —tra- 
ditions of the ‘‘peintre-graveur,” the painter-engraver, so 
canonized by scholars and critics since the eighteenth 
century. Happily their contributions to our civilization, 
by virtue of their own talent, hardly need the superfluous 
accolade of royal decree. ¥ 
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Interior Design by Michael Taylor 
Architecture by Walker and Moody, AIA 
Photographed by Fred Lyon 


O n Pacific Heights in San 
Francisco is the townhouse of 
Mr. and Mrs. Graham Knowles. It is 
an old house revitalized by architects 
Walker and Moody, its ample thirteen 
rooms charged with energy by 
renowned designer Michael Taylor. 
The house looks out toward the trees 
of the San Francisco Presidio and 
north, across the Golden Gate, to the 
hills of Marin County. It is the main 
Knowles residence; when not in the 
city they relax in their two other 
homes at Lake Tahoe or Pebble Beach. 
The interior design problem that 
confronted Michael Taylor was 
formidable: how to make a house of 
thirteen fairly small rooms, pinched 


The Main Entry Hall, floored with marble, 
is furnished with French chairs upholstered 
in suede. An eighteenth-century marble 
portrait medallion hangs above the working 
wood fireplace. On the mantel, a pair of 
ammonite shell casts. Furnishings are 
deliberately sparse to permit dancing. 


Fine French chairs with modern upholstery 
surround the dining table that expands to 
seat twelve. Above, a rock-crystal 
chandelier. The floor is a newly installed 
parquet in a variety of hardwoods. French 
doors give onto a terrace. 





onto a twenty-eight-foot lot, work 
practically and with grace for 
owners who enjoy both privacy and 
entertaining. Michael Taylor pro- 
duced a solution with characteristic 
directness by engaging the physical 
properties of light and optics. Into 
the Knowles house he brought simple 
background colors, mostly whites 
and soft grays, which visually 
enlarge, freshen and lighten space. 
The eye travels airily, without the 
competitive drag of other colors, 

to the lines of fine French antiques 
and the jewel colors in the Knowles 
Chinese jades and porcelains. 

The freshness and lightness of the 
Knowles house are only two of the 
ineluctable charms characteristic of 
Michael Taylor interiors. A third 
is the sense of vitality. He explains, 
‘‘Whenever possible I introduce 
growing things. Plants have a way 
of preventing a room from appearing 
over-decorated; they also soften 
the light.” Mrs. Knowles, who loves 
flowers for their own beauty and 
for the life they add to parties, 
agrees. Witness how natural greenery 
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A/In the small 18-by-13-foot Living Room, 
a settee is used in place of a sofa in front 
of a large painted paper Chinese screen. 
The set of six French chairs is purposely 
overscaled. Rug is an eighteenth-century 
Samarkand. Green velvet by Scalamandre. 


B/At one end of the Living Room, furniture 
is grouped for easy conversation. Above, 
an antique rock-crystal chandelier illumi- 
nates Chinese jade pieces from the 
Knowles collection. 





C/In the Library, a desk fits a bay added 
to the room. The finely designed cornice 
here, as elsewhere, has been altered to 
accommodate drapery. The variety of 
hardwoods in the parquet floor creates a 
rich pattern. In a corner stands a Chinese 
Coromandel lacquer screen. 












D/Centered on a book wall, an antique 
marble fireplace with an eighteenth-century 
portrait above. Scalamandré velvet 
upholsters chairs and ottoman. 










In the Main Bedroom, Brunschwig & Fils 
fabric covers the walls and the bed. 
Carpeting is by V’Soske. 
















































SAN FRANCISCO CLASSIC 


lifts the spirits and enlivens space 
here: fresh-cut flowers on the dining 
table, a large fern in the living room, 
potted flowering plants in the library, 
fishtail palms in the upper hall. 

Michael Taylor is a careful worker. 
From the beginning of a job he is 
cautious to assay the interests of his 
clients, to discover and develop their 
unique qualities. In an age of con- 
formity to trends, fads and the other 
impedimenta of fashion, he wishes 
his clients to express their own tastes 
and personalities with originality, 
distinction and, if they wish, a bit of 
capricious unorthodoxy. Perhaps that 
is why in the Knowles house, so rich 
in fine French furniture and Chinese 
antiques, a fully fleshed marble 
Aphrodite greets the visitor in the 
main entry hall. Herein Michael Tay- 
lor performs his indispensable role as 
a catalyst precipitating an agreeable 
and tasteful reaction between clients, 
houses and possessions. 

Michael Taylor has an interesting 
philosophy of design which poses the 
perennial question: ‘‘When anew 
house or room has been put together 
and everything is in good order, how 
much further should a designer go?” 
He answers: “It is my conviction that 
a designer can prepare only the mood 
of an interior. A client must then live 


in it and develop a personal feeling 


toward it so that it belongs to him and 
to no one else.” It takes perhaps years 
to develop a beautiful house fully, as 
it takes a long time for individuals 
to grow. Mr. Taylor adds: ‘‘“Mementos, 
paintings, accessories — objects col- 
lected by the owners themselves are 
the things that make a house personal. 
It is very easy fora decorator to 
finish a room or a house too quickly, 
to overfinish, to overdecorate, to 
‘overaccessorize’ it.” A simple room 
is a better room. Again to quote Mr. 
Taylor: ‘‘The most beautiful rooms 
are those which retain the feeling of 
not being quite finished. There is still a 
place for a painting on that wall, still 
a chair to be found that will suit that 
corner...meanwhile the room stays 
alive, young and growing. When 
nothing can be added or advanta- 
geously changed it becomes static.” 
Designer Taylor believes rooms 
should be beautiful, but not too 
perfect. Like many virtues, perfection 
can be dull. Some small thing left 
perhaps deliberately unfinished 
makes a room tantalizingly personal. 
A good room needs this potential 
of growth, the quality essential for 
all living things. = 


A generous skylight illumines the Upper 
Hall. An eighteenth-century lacquered 
game table is inset with ivory. Bamboo 
furniture is seated with Mexican cotton. 
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Interior Design by Ruby Ross Wood 
Architecture by Philip Trammell Shutze, AIA 
Photographs by Kenneth Rogers 


The Atlanta Journal and Constitution 








Palladian Italy moves to 
Georgian England and then 
to America’s Georgia (pre- 
ceding pages). Stone and 
water stairs, reminiscent of 
the gardens at the Palazzo 
Corsini in Rome, spill 
graciously at Swan House. 
The round Entry Hall is 


LBS 1. 





paved Romanwise with 
black and white marble, 
hand-cut and laid by crafts- 
men brought from Italy. 

The Great Hall boasts the 
elegant engineering of a 
free-standing spiral stair- 
case, a virtuosity popular 
in the eighteenth century. 





o timeless is the classic architec- 
S ture of Swan House, it could 
have been built generations ago. In 
fact it was completed in 1928 by the 
late Mr. and Mrs. Edward H. Inman 
on twenty-five wooded acres in 
Atlanta, where it served as a gracious 
home for some forty years. Today it 
is the property of the Atlanta Histor- 
ical Society and one of the city’s most 
prized showplaces. 

Architect Philip Trammell Shutze, 
now semiretired and living in Atlanta, 
took his inspiration for Swan House 
from the Italianate Burlington or Pal- 
ladian school of architecture that 
flourished in England beginning with 
the reign of Queen Anne. 

“It is supposed to be an English 
Kent house, but the cascade in front 
is pure Italian. I sketched this in the 
gardens of the Palazzo Corsini in 
Rome about the time of World War 
I,” says architect Shutze. 

The house is not a copy of any 
existing structure. Mrs. Inman was 
a devoted admirer of the works of 
William Kent and his colleagues, 
while Mr. Shutze, who won the Prix 
de Rome in 1915 and resided in Rome 
for four years, was naturally influ- 
enced by Italian architecture. They 
worked closely together on plans for 
the house and grounds, assisted by 
the late Ruby Ross Wood of New York 
in designing the interiors. 

According to Mr. Shutze, ‘“‘A close 
collaboration of architect, owner and 
decorator accounts for the resulting 
unified composition.” 

During the three years the house 
was under construction, Mrs. Inman 
traveled extensively, both here and 
abroad. Taking the house plans with 
her, she collected magnificent an- 
tiques, many of which are priceless 
museum pieces today. 

Swan House has two distinctly dif- 
ferent fronts: the imposing, almost 
austere facade which faces on 
Andrews Drive, and the warmer, 
more welcoming facade on the oppo- 
site side, marked by a Doric portico 
sheltering the main entrance. 
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The spirits of Sir Christopher Wren and Grinling Gibbons warm the wood paneling and overmantel carvings of the Library. The 
Morning Room, below, in a manner proper to the eighteenth century, is blue-green fresh, with fine satinwood antiques and Tabriz rug. 


ene est a Hy a The exterior of the house is stucco 
or on hollow tile over walls two feet 
thick. Inside, the first floor contains 
three main rooms: library, dining 
room and morning room, in addition 
to the great hall and two large 
screened porches at either end. 
Entering a round open-end hall 
with an Ionic order colonnade, part 
of the oblong great hall, the visitor 
stands beneath a lovely Waterford 
crystal chandelier to view a free- 
standing circular staircase with hand- 
wrought iron balustrade and walnut 
treads sweeping upward. 
Noteworthy furnishings in the hall 
include a twelve-panel Coromandel 
screen which has been divided in 
half to look like two; a Sheraton sofa; 
a pair of William Kent consoles and 
an undated painting, an imaginative 











The stony arrogance ofa 
spread-wing eagle, above, 
dominates a water basin in 
the formal boxwood Garden. 


Feature of the formal Dining 
Room, opposite, is a famous 
pair of swan consoles re- 
portedly from one of Chippen- 
dale’s renowned workshops. 


interpretation of the Spanish Armada. 


Fine carved doors and overdoors 
leading into the rooms off the hall 
were designed by the architect and 
his associates, executed by H. J. Mil- 
lard of Bath, England, as were all 
overdoors in the house, capitals of 
the columns and all mantels except 
one in the library. 

(Mr. Millard, now in his eighties, 
was recently honored by President 
Nixon at a dinner. His carvings form 
part of the “American Heritage”’ pic- 
ture presented at the White House; 
other carvings of his are found in the 
John Quincy Adams rooms there.) 

The library, a warmly elegant room 
with Wren-like paneling, has the ear- 
liest design in the house. It centers 
around a large mantel framed by 
carvings (circa 1700) in the Grinling 
Gibbons style, from a former home 
of the Inmans, and originally from an 
old English manor house. The door- 
heads with broken pediments, win- 
dow trims and cornices were all 
carved by Mr. Millard in the same 
general style so as to be in accord 
with the mantel. 

The formal dining room is Kent in 
feeling with a Queen Anne molded 
ceiling, another unusually fine Water- 
ford chandelier, a long banquet table, 
enormous Sheraton breakfront con- 
taining a rare collection of old Derby 
china and the famous swan consoles 
reportedly made in one of Chippen- 
dale’s own workshops. Mrs. Inman 
found them in Bath, England. 

Rainbow taffeta curtains, especially 
woven in Portugal, hang with their 
draped and fringed valances from 
hand-carved cornices designed by 
the architect. Their colorations were 
derived from the muted watermelon 


ground of hand-painted Chinese wall- 
paper which adorns the walls. Under- 
foot lies a French Aubusson carpet. 

A black chinoiserie sideboard of 
the Queen Anne period, surmounted 
on the wall by a gold-leaf Chippen- 
dale mirror, holds two nineteenth- 
century Chinese vases. 

Pleasantly light and serene, as it 
should be, the morning room is done 
in shades of blue-green and features 
an interesting coved ceiling, Corin- 
thian columns topped with capitals 
adorned with diminutive swans, and 
unusual window gadrooning ending 
in a scroll resting on the dado. Sienna 
marble surrounds the fine fireplace 
and forms the baseboards. The blue- 
green satin draperies and valances 
are hung inside the window trim. 

Notable furnishings in this room 
are the curved rosewood and satin- 
wood cabinets, circa 1795, which are 
believed to have stood in Checquers, 
and the eighteenth-century blacka- 
moor tables. A fine old Tabriz rug in 
a garden pattern covers the floor. The 
little five-and-a-half-octave piano is 
English, 1801, a gift from the late 
Mr. Gordon Curtiss. 

According to the architect, Mrs. 
Inman chose the name ‘Swan House” 
because she loved and admired the 
beautiful bird. This is evident, as the 
swan motif is seen everywhere. In 
addition to the swan consoles in the 
dining room, there are swans in many 
of the carvings and capitals and a 
swan is silhouetted in the fanlight 
over the main door. 

Today Swan House stands as a 
monument to beauty, a memorial to 
the golden age of Atlanta architec- 
ture and to the elegant life style that, 


like Tara, has “gone with the wind.” 
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PATING 
OWLING PAVILION 


Architectural and Interior Design by Valerian Rybar 
Photographed by Pascal Hinous 
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Architectural status symbols fluctuate like the stock market. 


Hl The swimming pool has become proletarian; 
the private projection room mundane; the ballroom is a bore. 
But a private bowling alley —it’s like having your own theatre or race track. 
What could be more chic— 
especially if it’s signed by international design favorite Valerian Rybar. 








fevian tin heir Antenor Patino and his wife, Beatriz, commissioned Mr. 
Rybar to fashion a bowling pavilion on the grounds of their fabled Quinta 
Patino, just outside Estoril, Portugal. Despite the fact that the Patinos have 
a staff of over a hundred to attend to the garden, the stables, the Rembrandts, 
Mr. Rybar decided to introduce an electrically operated Brunswick bowling 
system. And since the Patino games would usually be limited to a select few, 
one lane was quite adequate. 

The designer played the long gleaming pine and maple planks of the alley 
floor, against the stark white walls of the pavilion. Ceiling spotlights stud 
gracefully arched and vaulted ceilings. Strikes and spares are totted up on a 
wood-framed slate resting on a carved mahogany easel, while guests cheer 
the balls toward the pins from banquettes along one side. Pillars flanked by 
green trees in planting urns and decorative architectural finials separate the 
recreation section from a bar and conversation areas running the length of 
the room, for a pleasant interlude and a glass of Portuguese port, perhaps. 

A recent houseguest at the Quinta Patino reports, ‘“‘The pavilion is quietly 
spectacular, like everything Rybar does, of course. And guests find the bowl- 
ing chic and innovative.” 

Mr. Rybar carefully related the pavilion’s architecture to the main house. 
The style naturally reflects Western European design influences, such as the 
classic interpretation of vaulted ceilings which create a series of arches char- 
acteristic of the region’s architecture during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. This continuity reflects design integrity of an unusual degree. 

Valerian Rybar has also done a bowling alley for Mrs. Ernest (Rosemary) 
Kanzler in her St. Moritz home, while the Loel Guinnesses have enjoyed the 
game in their Switzerland residence for years. And of course the most dis- 
tinguished residence in the United States has its own bowling—the White 
House. Chez vous? 
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IRELAND: 








A dreamlike softness mists the 
Irish countryside, criss-crossed by 
hedges and meandering country roads, 
creating the tweed-like texture and 
palette of the landscape, where walls 
of gray stone and stucco secret de- 
mesnes, or estates, of majestic pro- 
portion. Here, staunch castles sit in 
state, attended by gardens and park- 
land sown with arctic flora from gla- 
cial encounters, eons past. And once 
in a while, Mediterranean and sub- 
tropical species counterpoint Ireland’s 





emerald fields, thriving in harmony 
from temperate Gulf Stream breezes. 

This description, perhaps a bit too 
serene and superficial, admittedly fo- 
cuses on only one—and a very popu- 
lar—aspect of Ireland. However, the 





Irish are more complicated and pro- 
found. For example, they are not 
amused by the overworn clichés— 
leprechauns, the Blarney stone, four- 
leaf clovers and such. Current head- 
lines constantly call to mind the strife 
in Northern Ireland which represents 


the culmination of practically a mil- 
lennium of political and social trag- 
edy. For those who have visited the 
Republic recently, however, Ireland’s 
spirit and superb quality of life simply 
overwhelm any effect from the North. 

The Irish culture has enriched us 
all with its fine literature and theater, 
the arts and fine crafts. The future is 
to be far more meaningful. Old tradi- 
tions are giving way to new vigor and 


challenge. Of greatest concern to the 
Irish is their membership in the Euro- 














_LAND OF WELCOMES 


1/A tranquil raked-gravel drive 
leads to Abbey Leix, set in acres 
of ancient woodlands. 

2/At Muckross, a clear brook 
rushes to the lake, past great drifts 
of plantings. Nearer the manor, 
stately trees and a natural rock 


pean Economic Community and the 
irreversible life style to come. 

The castles and gardens shown 
here were selected because of their 
high quality and, more particularly, 
their worth to the Irish, who fervently 
hope to preserve this beauty. Yet they 
portray an irretrievable past; the real 
beauty of Ireland lies in its people. 
And to experience their charm and 
friendship, the visitor must go beyond 
the usual haunts, near the airports 
and big cities—must take the time to 
travel throughout the land. Hopefully, 
the sights pictured here will provide 
the necessary inspiration. 

Nearly all the great houses of Ire- 
land were built in the heyday of the 
Anglo-Irish aristocracy, known as the 
Ascendancy. This small, closed so- 
ciety, regarded as Irish by the English 
and English by the Irish, was respon- 
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sible for the great surge of architec- 
tural and cultural achievement now 
gaining recognition as a fascinating 
part of Ireland’s heritage. 

The grandeur of this era finds ex- 
pression in the Palladian mansion 
Carton, in County Kildare, just out- 
side of Dublin, formerly the seat of 
the dukes of Leinster. As is usual on 
most great estates, gray stone walls 
encircle a thousand acres of beauti- 
fully landscaped grounds. Southern 
windows overlook a pleasant formal 
garden of roses and clipped yew 
hedges, focusing on a small fountain. 
Inside is one of the finest rooms in 
Ireland, the gold saloon, while the 
nineteenth-century craze for chinoi- 
serie is evidenced in a charming little 
suite of rooms furnished with Chinese 
Chippendale, once used by Queen 
Victoria during a stay here. 








garden add dimension to an 
expanse of close-clipped lawns. 
3/Alterations undertaken at 
Carton in 1815 replaced the porte- 
cochere, now on the north front, 
with a formal garden of roses and 
carved yew hedges. 


Most Irish gardens are laid out along 
the naturalistic lines pioneered by the 
famous Irish landscape designer Wil- 
liam Robinson, who developed the so- 
called ‘‘wild,” or “woodland,” garden. 

At Abbey Leix, in County Leix, 
what remains of Ireland’s primeval 
forest becomes enchanted in May, 
when bluebells carpet the ground for 
miles, under the ancient trees. A mas- 
sive arboretum, the park displays va- 
rieties from the great Wellingtonia to 
delicate birches. A splendor of mag- 
nolias flowers along the walls in April, 
and the tomb of the last king of Leix, 
King Malachi O’More, lies framed by 
an immense wisteria. A more formal 
planting of yew hedges and smooth 
lawns, just behind the house, is mod- 
eled on the terraces of the Woronzow 
palace, near Yalta, in the Crimea. 

Old Celtic legend has it that the 
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Scaled to its site, Powerscourt both commands and augments 
the landscape with intricate wrought-iron gates, Dolphin 
Pool, complete with swans, and Triton Pool, introduced by landscaped 
terraces and a gently sloping staircase lined with statuary. 


children of Lir rested on the shores of 
Lough Derravaragh, for three hundred 
years the seat of the earls of Long- 
ford, and now the site of Tullynally 
Castle. Here the great classical gar- 
dens of the seventeenth century were 
supplanted, literally, by a romanti- 
cized garden with superb beeches and 
chestnut trees. Formerly a pleasant 
Georgian manor house, it was trans- 
formed into a castle in 1803 by the « 
Second Earl, during the nineteenth- ~ 
century mania for Gothicization. } 
Thirty-five years later the Third Earl } 
added eight hundred feet of battle- 
ments to incorporate apartments for 
the dowager countess and quarters 
for no less than forty indoor servants. 
Perhaps the most famous of Ire- 
land’s demesnes is Powerscourt, a } 
remarkable Georgian mansion set in } 
an even more remarkable landscape } 
garden laid out between 1745 and 
1867. A winding beech-lined avenue } 
leads to the front of the castle, over- 


looking a large lawn and peaceful } 
farmland. Behind the house is a 
breathtaking view down the Italianate 
landscaped terraces, perhaps the most i 
spectacular feature at Powerscourt, 
to the Triton Pool, with its hundred- 
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The forest of Abbey Leix, above, 
dates from prehistoric times, 
a deep woodland of remarkable variety. 
More than a “blaze of color,” 
Howth garden brings into play 
light and shade, sizes and textures of foliage. 


foot fountain spray and sugar-loaf 
mountain backdrop. The terraces 
were designed by one Daniel Robert- 
son, who allegedly had himself carted 
about the garden in a wheelbarrow 
while imbibing sherry from a bottle. 
Whatever spirits inspired him, his 
genius conceived the progression 
through beautiful wrought-iron gates 
from one part of the garden to the 
next: the formal elegance of the Ital- 
ian Garden; the fine Walled Garden, 
with its colorful herbaceous border; 
the Dolphin Pool, where a fountain 
plays on the leathery leaves of water 


lilies beneath; the Japanese Garden, 
exquisite with cherry blossoms in 
spring; and, hidden in the trees, the 
playful ‘folly’ called the Pepper-Pot 
Tower, modeled on a three-inch-high 
pepper pot designed by the Eighth 
Viscount Powerscourt and built with 
the aid of estate workmen. 

Much has been seen of the ruined 
Norman tower house and the simple 
cottage home; but the castles and gar- 
dens of Ireland are more than a visual 
experience. They touch every sense, 
absorbing and absorbed by the 
human presence, a living unity. 





The only clue-to the existence of Tullynally Castle is 
the small Gothic gate lodge at the village of Castle- 
pollard. Acres of parkland lead to an impressive 
manor house and garden, Gothicized in the early nine- 
teenth century by Irish architect Francis Johnston. 
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~ » PRODUCT DIRECTORY 


Pages 12-19 


MOULIN DES CORBEAUX 

GRAND SALON: Mies van der Rohe 
chairs; Florence Knoll. Armchair; 
Warren Platner. 

UPSTAIRS SITTING ROOM: Sofa and 
chests; Florence Knol]. Rosewood 
table; designed by Charles Sevigny. 
Custom-designed womb chairs; 

Eero Saarinen. 

BATH: Custom-designed chair; Tobia 
Scarpa. Storage unit; Kazuhide 
Takahama. 

MR. VIDAL’S BEDROOM: Custom- 
designed hexagonal table; Charles 
Sevigny. 

Pages 20-23 

ACCENT ON DECORATING 
FOYER: Pedestal; Isabel Worsley. 
Régence console; Brunovan. Chairs; 
Chrystian Aubusson. Lampshades; 
Ruth Vitow. 

LIVING ROOM: Bergére and sofa 
fabric; Scalamandré. Régence tables; 
Brunovan. Coffee table; Edward 
Pashayan. Louis XVI bergére; Renzo 
Olivieri. Carpet; V’Soske. Crystal 
column lamps and accessories; David 
Weiss. Lampshades; Ruth Vitow. 
Railing; P. A. Fiebiger, Inc. 
Woodcarving; Paul M. Jones, Inc. 
Coffee table; Paul M. Jones, Inc. 
Sconces; Marvin Alexander. Four-panel 
screen; Charles Gracie & Sons, Inc. 
Chandelier; Nesle. 

DINING ROOM: Wall upholstery 
fabric; Stroheim & Romann. Area rug; 
V’Soske. Table and chairs; Brunovan. 
Chandelier; Paul M. Jones, Inc. 


Pages 24-29 
SEA/SUN/SAND/STYLE 

LIVING ROOM: Sofa & chair fabric; 
S. M. Hexter. 


Pages 30-35 


HAGIENDA SPANS 

THREE CENTURIES 

LIVING ROOM: Sofas; Pacific 
Furniture. Sofa fabric; Robert Allen 
and Trend of the Times. Barrel-back 
chairs; Pacific Furniture. Fabric on 
chairs; Jack Lenor Larson. Moroccan 
area rug; Designer Floor Coverings. 
French candlestick; Todesca-Wilhoit. 
Pewter candlestick; Les Ateliers. 
PATIO: Tile; Western Quarry Tile. 
Table and chairs; Styles Espana. 
CANTINA: Sofa & chairs; Pacific 
Furniture. Chair fabric; Trend of the 
Times. Floors; Rode Brothers. Coffee 
table; Paul Ferrante. Chairs; Styles 
Espana. Pewter tankards; Les Ateliers. 





FOUNTAIN: Custom designed; Greg 
Toland and Walter Young. 


Pages 46-49 


LONDON FLAT VIEWS 

REGENT’S PARK 

HALL: Wallpaper; James Seeman. 
Chandelier; Sciolari. 

DINING ROOM: Chair fabric; 

H. A. Percheron. Architectural mirrors; 
Sander Mirror Co. Wallpaper; Tecra 
Design. Gold plates; Albrizzi. 
DRAWING ROOM: Sofa, pelmet, and 
armchair fabrics; S. M. Hexter. Sofa 
fringe; Henry Newberry. Papier-maché 
table; Austair Colvin Ltd. 

STUDY: Sofa & stool fabric; David & 
Dash. Chair fabric; H. A. Percheron. 
Carpet; Crossleys. Wall fabric; Arthur 
Sanderson & Sons. 


Pages 50-53 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
EXPLORES SPACE 

EXTERIOR: Vertical siding; California 
Redwood. 

LIVING SPACE: Floor tile; Kentile. 
Lighting fixtures; Lightolier. Carpet; 
Esquire Carpet Co. “Omnibus unit” and 
coffee table; Vladimir Kagin. Fabric; 
Boris Kroll. Marble table; Knoll 
International. Mies chairs; Stendig. 
Lounge chairs and plastic table; Atelier 
International. Round tables; Habitat. 
MASTER BEDROOM: Dressers; 
Directional. Stacking tables; Beylerian. 
Table light; Lighting Associates. 
BALCONY: Le Corbusier lounge chair; 
Atelier International. Stand light; 
George Kovacs. Drafting chairs; 
International Contract Furnishings. 
Office files; Steelcase. 


Pages 64-69 


SAN FRANCISGO CLASSIC 

LIVING ROOM: Chair fabric; 
Scalamandre. 

LIBRARY: Chair & ottoman fabric; 
Scalamandre. 

MAIN BEDROOM: Wall & bed fabric; 
Brunschwig & Fils. Carpeting; V’Soske. 


Additional product and source 
information, when available, will be 
supplied upon request. Please include a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope and 
allow two to three weeks for reply. 
Inadvertently, the nail sculpture by 
Robert Seyle, shown in the John H. 
Johnson apartment, was credited 
improperly in our November/December 
1972 issue. The Editors. 
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Henredon. Outstanding design and craftsmanship in Be 
living room, dining room and bedroom furniture. 
esr a portfolio Ua canine major Henredon collections, 
send $3.00 to Henredon, Dept. AD 3-73, Morganton, 
3g ans 28655. 
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BENOA COTTON PRINT-An extraordinary batik design— 
ELD) scaled and colored on a Prtitaaet| Eek 
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Decorative Fabrics and Wallcoverings 
979 THIRD AVENUE NEW YORK 10022 


Philadelphia * Boston * Chicago * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Seattle * Dallas * Houston * Atlanta 
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PEOPLE ARE THE ISSUE 


In this international issue, we featurea design of major 
importance—the Royal Pavilion at Brighton—and 
three important first appearances by major designers: 
Charles Sevigny, of Paris; Jay Steffy, of Los Angeles; 
and Michael Taylor, of San Francisco. Status designers 
Michael Greer, of New York, and Valerian Rybar, of 
the world, both of whom have appeared several times 
in Architectural Digest, are also well represented. 

Continuing our “Collecting” series, we feature a 
selection of old etchings and engravings, increasingly 
sought-after in all price ranges (page 58). 

The glorious photographs of castles and gardens in 
Ireland only convey in part the magic beauty of that 
land (page 80). And, of course, its scenic wonders are 
only part of the stimulating and delightful experience 
of Ireland—the place to visit, because tourists don’t. 

We also offer an Architectural Digest sort of Easter 
with Fabergé eggs, and suggest that a dozen in a basket 
would be quite nice if you are seeking an appropriate 
gift for that holiday (page 54). 


MOULIN DES CORBEAUX Page 12 


The charming American, Charles Sevigny has lived 
and worked in Paris for many years. His prominence 
there is such that one noted French design authority 
recently said, ‘Charles Sevigny is the only really good 
designer in Paris today.” The much talked about Mr. 


Sevigny was also, indirectly, the subject of a recent 
statement by the famous British designer David Hicks, 
when he said, ‘“‘The best house I’ve ever seen is Yves 
Vidal’s mill outside of Paris.’’ 


ACCENT ON DECORATING Page 20 
We have shown Michael Greer’s work many times and 
have come to know him rather well. He combines 
courtly southern manners and outrageous wit within 
a package of silver-haired charm. Deceptively soft- 
spoken, he is really quite outspoken. Like most people 
of sophistication, he rejects the unnecessarily super- 
ficial and strives for a certain simplicity, albeit of a 
kind. Hard put to come up with an example of the 
Greer version of simplicity—someone who jets to 
England to have tea with a favorite duchess—we can 
only recall that he walks from his Manhattan apart- 
ment to his club, Raffles. That will have to do. 


SEA / SUN? SANDY SiYEE Page 24 
This is the first time we have shown the work of Jay 
Steffy, newest addition to the galaxy of five design 
superstars in this issue. The others are—in alphabeti- 
cal order, we hasten to add—Michael Greer, Valerian 
Rybar, Charles Sevigny, Michael Taylor. Still in his 
twenties, Mr. Steffy has enjoyed a meteoric career. 
Now a photographer as well as designer, Jay Steffy 
began shooting pictures of his own interiors to be sure 
they were interpreted accurately. That work, too, 
enjoyed immediate acceptance, adding another facet 











continued on page 90 
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John Widdicomb — 


makers of fine furniture for more than a century 





China and the Far East were influencing 





" Lt , Italy and France long before 
uh 4 the renowned 18th century Chinese Chippendale era 
Zi This 20th century commode by John Widdicomb 


in black or Chinese-red lacquer is hand decorated 
in the Oriental manner, as it might have eta 
for the rich and powerful — 

re) ma Ag) en Vinal or Paris 





Send ps for the ‘Book of John eee lel aali el c- ia 


TOMLINSON 


Set up a color tingle 

between wood and upholstery. 
Bittersweet —26 other finishes, 

18 stripings. For wood/upholstery 
folios, write Tomlinson Furniture, 
High Point, North Carolina 27261. $5. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
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RAPUNZEL in Porcelain by Cybis 


The beauty of the storybook princess is captured in this 
enchanting CYBIS treasure for collectors. Limited edition, 
first issue of 1,000 in pink, eight inches high, $375. From 
our porcelain galleries. Reservations and inquiries invited. 
Write for CYBIS 1973 Collectors’ Catalogue, $3. 


540 Sutter Street, San Francisco 94102, Tel. (415) 986-7252 














PEOPLE ARE THE ISSUE continued from page 88 


to his career. However, professionally, Mr. Steffy pho- 
tographs only what he likes. 


HACIENDA SPANS THREE CENTURIES Page 30 
E. Lorraine Kavanaugh, wife and daughter of a builder, 
has always been involved with interiors and houses. 
Married over twenty-five years, Mrs. Kavanaugh and 
her husband live in a house “abundant with stone and 
wood” in California’s San Fernando Valley, maintain- 
ing a second home in Palm Springs. Their daughter 
lives and works in New Mexico, an appropriate choice 
in view of Mrs. Kavanaugh’s interest in the Southwest. 
An avid golfer, Lorraine Kavanaugh says the exercise 
helps her relax from the emotional involvement of 
her work. She is currently doing the reception room 
for the Huntington Library in Pasadena. 


LONDON FLAT VIEWS REGENT’S PARK 
The extraordinary energy and drive of thirty-year-old 
British interior designer Robin Anderson perhaps 
account for his ability to complete the interior of a 
substantial London flat within a few months. Usually 
it takes years. An enthusiastic iconoclast, Mr. 
Anderson says, “Introducing the unusual deliberately 
and definitely is what I enjoy most. But perhaps the 
most illuminating factor about this particular job is 
that I was also responsible for the complete architec- 
tural design as well as seeing the work through.” 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 

EXPLORES SPACE Page 50 
Anne K. and Anthony D. Woolner both attended the 
Rhode Island School of Design from 1964 to 1968. 
They explain their enthusiasm for the school: ‘At that 
time there was a very exciting experimental program 
in architecture taught by Raimund Abraham and 
Raymond Studer. There was a terrific feedback 
between students and teachers. It was a rare climate 
for creation.” After a brief time in Cambridge at 
Harvard, the Woolners moved to Los Angeles to work 
with John Lautner, whom they describe as ‘‘one of the 
most creative residential architects in the United 
States. From this experience we learned the approach 
to a residential scale in architecture, a feeling for 
detailing in wood construction and his exciting use 


Page 46 


| of glass. The whole feeling for residential architecture 


on the West Coast was much freer and more daring 
than in the East.’’ As creators with strong ideas of 
their own, the Woolners designed their house in 1969 
and moved to New York, where they found an ideal 
location. ‘‘We cannot see another house and only a 
few lights are visible in the distance at night.” 


SAN FRANCISCO CLASSIC 
Michael Taylor is the designer’s designer. Those who 
are knowledgeable, pressed to name the two or three 
best interior designers in the United States, almost 


Page 64 
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continued on page 94 
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, SUB-ZERO | 
Built-in refrigerators 
and freezers 
are easy to disguise 











Pa sce. 


send 25° for colorful brochure on unique kitchens 


EC SUB-ZERO FREEZER COMPANY INC. Dept. 729 * Box 4130 * Madison, Wis. 53711 
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Harking back to past years and the gracious 
country life, P. E. Guerin introduces a design of 
basin fittings in break-resistant white porcelain, 
practical, easily cleaned and of enduring beauty; 
a distinctive expression of tasteful luxury in 
impeccable taste. 


P.E. Guewn, Fne. 


23 Jane Street, New York, New York 10014 


Send for catalog showing bathroom accessories, 
builders and cabinet hardware, bronze doré 
furniture ...-$1.00. 


Representatives: 
McCune 
Paterson, Flynn & Johnson 


San Francisco 
Chicago 














WILLOW & REED 


315 EAST 62nd STREET, NEW YORK 
1210 MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 


Other showrooms Boston, Dallas, Grand Rapids, Los Angeles, Miami, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Washington, D.C, 


Available through your decorator or fine furniture store. Design Album $4.50 


Install imported carved wood 
doors, and make even an ordi- 
nary exterior look extraordinary. 
AFESA doors glorify any style or 
period of architecture. Hewn of 
solid Valsain pine from the moun- 
tains of Spain by native artisans 
in a century-old tradition. The 
three classic patterns are spec- 
tacular and sublime. Telephone 
or write for free brochure. 
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Cornell-Newton, Inc. 


9399 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly Hills, California 90210 


(213) 275-8054 
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Litchfield Plant: tion. 
“One of the last civilized places.” 


John C. Tysen, Chairman of Previews 


Mr. Tysen refers to the way of life where 
privacy and quiet and low-key elegance prevail. To 
the cared-for comfort of the Old South. The luxu- 
rious leisure of a great delta plantation. Distin- 
guished condominium villas and private homesites 
are secluded on 600 acres of natural beauty and 
superb landscaping. Under moss-veiled live oaks and 
cypresses. Bordering the waterways that wound 
around the original grounds. A world apart. Every 
expected amenity for pleasure in a country estate 
atmosphere. Swimming pool and cabana, beach 
and beach house, stables, marina. Golf, tennis, 
shooting, fishing. A clubhouse with the aura of a 
private home. And the celebrated service and cuisine 
of South Carolina plantation country. For further 
information about this rare residential resort com- 
munity, write Goble W. Bryant, Litchfield Planta- 
tion, Box L3, Pawleys Island, South Carolina 
29585. Or contact Previews. 


Litchfield Plantation Company 


International Marketing by 


PREVIEWS INC.—RESORT/DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
3288 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007 (202) 338-3511 
This offering not available to residents of states where prohibited by law 
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PEOPLE ARE THE ISSUE. continued from page 90 


when he undertook the design of Swan House. 





] 


invariably mention Mr. Taylor’s name. Headquartered 
in San Francisco, he is above location, above period. 
Although many decorators look to the top designers 
for “inspiration,” Michael Taylor’s extraordinary 
sense of scale is something no one can copy. 


SWAN HOUSE, ATLANTA Page 70 
Swan House architect Philip Trammell Shutze, an 
alumnus of Georgia Institute of Technology and 
Columbia University, won the Prix de Rome in 1915 
and was a member of the firm Hentz, Adler and Shutze 





The late Ruby Ross Wood, originally of Monticello, 
Georgia, was home furnishings writer for The New 
York Times, then became one of the most influential 
interior decorators in the East. A protégé, Billy 
Baldwin dedicated his recent book to her. 


PATINO BOWLING PAVILION, PORTUGAL Page 76 
Valerian Rybar is one of the truly international interior 
designers. He may lunch at Maxim’s in Paris, then 
take off for New York, where he maintains a small, 
intensely dramatic and well-organized apartment, then 
jet away to his Paris digs. Diplomatic and quietly 
charming, he moves constantly in a world of strato- 
spheric wealth and position. (You must know how to 
pronounce his name properly. It’s Ree-bar. There now. 
Don’t you feel secure? No more sleepless nights.) 

















Architectural Ornaments 


Reproductions of handcarved stone ornaments 
from demolished 19th Century buildings. 


Original of 
this piece is 
on exhibit at 
the Brooklyn 
Museum. 


For Catalog write to Architectural Ornaments, 
Post Office Box 115, Little Neck, N.Y. 11363 
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ie We didn’t start out trying to make the are made with stainless steel.) Two stain- 
most expensive dishwasher. But when _ less steel H-arms super scrub pots and 
we finished the best dish- : pans with a 3-way wash- 
washer we could make, ] ing action. You can put 
it costa few dollars more. bowls and pans over 
Twenty-five years experi- 
ence in building kitchen 
appliances proved to us 


that stainless steel is the 


dishes and utensils for 
more capacity. We even 
put our Waterford crys- 


1 


tal and Limoges china 
only material to use ina into a Waste King Uni- 
dishwasher. It’s more san- versal stainless steel dish- 


itary, more permanent; washer. Peace of mind is 





anything else may chip, wortha fewdollars more. 


e flake, peel away and then rust. (A good 3300 east soth Street Ruan cain 
3 reason why all commercial dishwashers 15 Anseles, Ca. 90058 Cao wa & 
® 






The most expensive dishwashers 
in America are made of stainless steel. 





























Calling yourself Napoleon doesn’t 
guarantee that you re a Napoleon 
cognac. Unless you come from the 
Cognac region of France. Bisquit 
is a Napoleon cognac born of the 
rarest cognac grapes. A cognac so 
extraordinary, we are permitted 


to label it Fine Champagne and 
VSOP. Look around. How many 


yet 


Napoleons can make that ay Pine haan 
is @) Ce) 
statement? een \ 


eae oon met Tt 


by LEVENS 
ited Editions of 15 


‘oughbreds seem to be in 
ion in this unique bronze 
sculpture created with a 
aha eee et eels 
and craftsmanship. 
Approximately 14” long 


x 11” wide x 9” high. 
Sar meal hares ict UC Ce- 1) 
Pratt Ci Mmiy Mea cM Lato 


CURRENT EDITIONS $4,000 


Piece Numbered and Registered ) 


OTHER LIMITED EDITIONS BY 
THE ARTIST AVAILABLE... 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


? td td 
1a “Borie Galleries 
522 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 60605 
Phone 312/939-2464 
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and furnishing outstanding, trend-setting | 
TODAY : ; i ~=©PROFESSIONAL 
AND interiors for more than half-a-century. INTERIOR DESIGN andithe 


TOMORROW For complete details of C&C’s superior interior design serv te C&C FINEST FURNISHINGS 
at 3000-X Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 90010 or call Ext. 60 38 ee SINCE 1917 


G00D TASTE From the most exciting modern to the luxurious i 
traditional... C&C has been designing Y- C4 m 5, 
YESTERDAY * met ¥ toe 


LOS ANGELES PASADENA LA JOLLA SNO NEWPORT BEACH 
}00 WILSHIRE BLVD. 1297 E. GREEN ST. GIRARD AT PEARL 208 E S 230 NEWPORT CENTER DR 





CARPET 


by any other name 
is not 


THE SAME 


Sallée means carpeting that is 
unsurpassed in quality, beauty, rs 
value and decorative versatil- be 
ity ... it means from one to t 

ed 


ten-thousand yards of luxuri- AY 
ous carpet from pure wool... Tr 
expertly and quickly loomed oe 
to your specifications on gre 


im 


“a aye ay Sallée’s exclusive and phe- 
eae 1 
wy 
Spe " 


nomenal single needle looms. 


CUSTOM SIZES 
CUSTOM COLORS 
CUSTOM DESIGNS 
CUSTOM TEXTURES 
CUSTOM DENSITIES 
Pang 


CUSTOM SERVICE 


SALLEE 





Write for brochure and 
your nearest source 


SALLEE CARPETS 
144 N. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 90048 (213) 655-5017 















IRELAND: Land of Surprises 


tis a strange phenomenon that a country as small as 
Ireland should have an area so vast and rich in natural 
beauty as the dramatic west and southwest coast. Here 
subtropical, white palm-fringed beaches remain un- 
spoiled, within a few hours, by car, of heavily wooded 
river and lake districts, narrow mountain gaps, and a bar- 
ren, wind-swept plateau that stretches into the sunset. 

Some of the more outstanding beauty spots have been 
developed into highly sophisticated resort areas, like Kil- 
larney, with its abundance of fine hotels and restaurants. 
Others seem much the same as when the Gaels from 
France and Spain first settled here in 300 B.C. From Cork 
in the south, down around Bantry Bay and the Ring of 
Kerry, up past Tralee and Limerick, out beyond Galway 
Bay and into the untamed wilds of Connemara in the 
north, this is one of the least disturbed areas in Europe. 

Another world, yet none of it more than a morning’s 
drive from Shannon International Airport. The roads are 
good—not highways, but smooth, interesting byways that 
force a leisurely pace. And except for the odd flock of 
sheep or homeward-bound cattle, they are free of traffic. 

Connemara, north of Limerick, may not be an official 
county, but it is definitely a state of mind. Although Gal- 
way is a good base for touring this state of mind, Clifden 
is even better—a gorgeous isolated marriage of towering 
rocks and sheltered sandy coves that nudge out into the 
Atlantic. This is Irish-speaking country, a section of the 
world forgotten by the twentieth century and by most of 
the preceding three or four centuries, too. In the little fish- 
ing village of Roundstone, even the signs are in Gaelic. 

The most northerly spot of fascination is Westport. A 
bustling fishing port overlooking Clew Bay, with its 
thousand-and-one islands, it is one of the most beautiful 
Georgian towns still in existence. 

In Connemara, the landscape changes every few miles: 
one minute a windy-cliffed view of the shark-fishing fleet 
coming home; a few minutes later, an endless plain 
stretching off like the steppes of Russia, with nothing in 
sight moving but a herd of wild Connemara ponies. A few 
miles down the road is an enchanted green forest. 

Near Shannon, in Mungret, just to the south of Limer- 
ick, is Castle Matrix, where all the cooking is done on a 
spit over an open fire, even the roasted pig. Western Ire- 
land offers splendid hotels, inns, guesthouses and restau- 
rants that specialize in showing what Irish hospitality is 
all about. Seafood is a specialty: lobster, bass, crab and 


swordfish from the Atlantic; oysters, sole, clams, prawns - 


and mussels from the bays; salmon, trout and crawfish 
from the lakes and streams. 

Ireland may well be the picturesque-village capital of 
the world. One of the most enchanting is Adare, with its 


thatched roofs, humpback bridges and mossy church- — 


yards. For something a bit more steeped in history, it is 


not such a long way inland to Tipperary and Cashel, the 
Reprinted courtesy of AIRFAIR MAGAZINE © 1972 


continued on page W8 





ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
AND ACCESSORIES 


TEY6 Ma) oii NT itT : Five Blocks West 
Los Angeles, California 90046 ee Pr ere ae 
213 / 653-5242 Pte ides 





Antique Letter Drop. The 
eagle on this handsome letter 
drop is an exact replica of an 
old postal patrons drawer. 
This beautiful unique design 
measuring 12” x 4%” in solid 
brass will enhance the en- 
trance to any home or office 
and display your personal — 
pride in both. From Mark 

Vaughn (D) $30.00 ($1.50). 


History and Your Future. 
From Mark Vaughn. These 
old authentic U.S. postal lock 
boxes (some dating back to 
the turn of the century) with 
their durable brass combina- | 
tionlocks, have beenrestored 
to their original finish and 
recreated into a beautiful | 
brass solid walnut finish — 
postal savings bank. A great 
idea for saving coins and 
excellent as decorative book 
ends, or fine gifts, available 

in single (B) or double (C) 
combination lock. 6” x 4” © 
$30.00 ($1.50). aH 
The Kiwi Bird. The Kiwi Bird 4 
dates back eight million years 
and has been proclaimed — 
the national emblem of New at 
Zealand, his native land. He 
is peculiarly shaped witha 
beak one third the length of — 
his body—no tail, thick hair- 

like feathers and though he 

has wings, he cannotfly. This |} 
solid brass detailed replica, 
modeled after the original, — 
makes an excellent and — 
unusual decorative acces-  |@ 
sory. From Mark Vaughn, (A 4 4 | 
$19.50 ($1.50). | 
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Mark Vaughn inc. 


9348 SANTA MONICA BOULEVARD « SUITE 101 » BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 90210 * TELEPHONE (24 3) 278-644 
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BAC ST. ANTIQUES CIE 
8428 Melrose Place 
Los Angeles 90069/653-3899 


DON BADERTSCHER 
716-A No. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90069/652-0286 


BEVERLY ANTIQUES 
8827 Beverly Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90048/271-8517 


BOUNDS-KAHL 
8460 Melrose Place 
Los Angeles 90069/653-7522 


CAMPBELL GLASS SHOP 
8444 Melrose Ave. 
eM Vile Me PAK BL ag 


CANROBERT GALLERIES 
8424 Melrose Place 
Los Angeles 90069/653-1218 


GUY CHADDOCK FURNISHINGS 
Tey MUL colt Woe 
Los Angeles 90069/655-6447 


oe me alae 
7617 Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles 90046/653-9990 


CUSTOM GLASS & MIRROR CO. 
8239 W. Third St. 
Los Angeles 90048/655-2050 


DESIGNCRAFT OF CALIF. 
8904 Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles 90069/271-3677 


DESIGNER FLOOR COVERINGS, INC. 


471 No. Robertson Blvd. 
ey Vile (1m Pe | 


GRACE ELLIS ANTIQUES 
731 No. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90069/652-1688 


M. F. FALANGA ANTIQUES 
8847 Beverly Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90048/273-5556 | 


PAUL FERRANTE 
8464 Melrose Place 
Los Angeles 90069/653-4142 


FINLAY’S SLIP COVERS 
AR Pie gt 
Los Angeles 90048/274-6093 


FRENCH ANTIQUE SHOPPE 
_ 737 No. La Cienega Blvd. 
eo Vale Ata) 


GATON LAMPS 
8420 Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles 90069/653-2176 


eer) Mele Mel trS 


moet (3) 0m (= cok-1- 
- Los Angeles 90069/655-6484 


BOB GULLICKSON DESIGNS 
8473 Melrose Place 
eM Vale (VMN tPA br LO] 


MILLIE HAMPSHIRE 

542 No. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90048 

hy aT CALL oy at) 


HUDSON-RISSMAN 
8430 Melrose Ave. 
Moe Vale (1M) ) 
651-1380/652-1380 


INTERNATIONAL TERRA COTTA 
690 N. Robertson Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90069/657-3752 


KEN-WIL COMPANY 
8914 Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles 90069/278-6879 


LISA KRAAL COMPANY 
7553 Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles 90046/651-1202 


LAMBERT VAN & STORAGE 
500 No. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90048/652-1555 


BARBARA LOCKHART GALLERY 
7307 W. Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles 90046/933-9311 


MAGIC GARDEN 
8910 Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles 90069/275-2559 


MARTIN OF LONDON, INC. 
8335 Melrose Ave. 

Los Angeles 90069/653-1569 
MAYFAIR HOUSE 

820 No. La Cienega Blvd. 

Los Angeles 90069/652-5811 


BOB MITCHELL ASSOCIATES © 
125 N. Robertson Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90048/272-6201 


FRANCES MOORE 
7373 Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles 90046/653-5242 


MUNN’S CO-ORDINATED ARTS 
8314 W. Third St. 
Los Angeles 90048/651-2795 


MUNN’S PICTURE FRAMES, INC. 
841 No. La Cienega Blvd. 

Los Angeles 90069 
652-1344/655-8377 


JOHN J. NELSON ANTIQUES 
8472 Melrose Place 
Los Angeles 90069/652-2103 


MOREY PALMER ASSOCIATES 
8457 Melrose Place 
Los Angeles 90069/658-6444 


JON PETERSON ORIGINALS 
8715 Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles 90069/652-1240 


CHARLES POLLOCK 
8478 Melrose Place 
Los Angeles 90069/651-5852 


H. POLLOCK & ASSOCIATES 
703 No. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90069/659-2525 


REINER-LANE, LTD. 
700 No. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90048/657-7890 


LOUIS G. SHERMAN 
8448 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90069/654-2654 


SPEIRS/PAANAKKER, LTD. 


8461 Melrose Place 
Los Angeles 90069/653-4600 


SPENCER & COMPANY 
8730 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90069/657-4810 


SYLBERT FABRIC SHUTTERS 
542 N. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90048/464-2422 


RENEE TALBOT ANTIQUES 
8400 Melrose Place 
Los Angeles 90069/653-7792 


TIBERIO ANTIQUES 


458 No. Robertson Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90048/659-5777 


Se Se et 
634 No. Robertson Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90048/652-5064 
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“Lighting 
as an Art... 
and lighting for ea art employing 


balanced illumination can unlock the 
true beauty of color and form. 


Call on us for creative illuminations 
of your interior or exterior settings 
using our concealed, projected light- 
ing. For a 28-page color brochure 
illustrating the Wendelighting® sys- 
tem, send $1.00. 


Vy 
WENDELIGH TING 


DIVISION OF ERIC JACKSEN & SON, INC 
9068 Culver Blvd., Culver City, Calif. 90230 
Telephone: (213) 559-4310 





IRELAND continued from page W2 


seat of early Christianity. The town brims with old ruined 
churches and forgotten Romanesque carvings. Legend has 
it that the capital of the ancient Kingdom of Ireland was 
here. There is also a twentieth-century innovation: Cashel 
Palace, the former archbishop’s mansion, converted into 
a luxurious and romantic hotel set among magnificent 
grounds. They say that lovers who stand beneath the 
three-hundred-year-old twin mulberry trees will never be 
parted. So be warned. 

Along the coast, southwest of Cork, is Kinsale, an old 
garrison town of narrow streets, cobbled walkways, well- 
worn steps, and flowers everywhere. Kinsale is a danger- 
ous place to visit because it is difficult to leave, and it 
abounds in good hotels and outstanding restaurants — 
particularly the Spinnaker, in the old port. 


Dublin welcomes its visitors with an abundance of 
exuberant charm. The capital not unnaturally reflects the 
country’s profile; it may be a bustling metropolis of al- 
most one million people, but anyone who is familiar with 
this gracious city knows it is no more than a sophisticated 
village, and that is its nicest feature. 

Dublin lies in a sheltered basin at the head of Dublin 
Bay and just back from the Irish Sea. The center of the 
city is sliced in half by the tidal river Liffey, and the most 
interesting area lies on the South Bank, bounded by Trin- 
ity College and the Bank of Ireland on one side and 
stretching down to the Royal Horse Show Grounds to the 
southwest. The center of this area is St. Stephen’s Green, 
a beautifully laid out, enclosed rectangle with a hundred 
trees, a thousand flower beds, and one huge artificial lake 
complete with waterfall and swans. St. Stephen’s is 
ringed by fine Georgian houses, outstanding Edwardian 
hotels, and half a dozen spectacular modern buildings. 

Street after street boasts splendid Georgian architec- 
ture—four- and five-storied townhouses in perfect 
symmetry, with sunburst doorways, hanging brass and 
ten-foot-high windows. All around are graceful churches, 
comfortable libraries, light, airy museums and well- 
planned parks. The whole town looks as if it came from 
the same mold as Jefferson's Monticello. In fact, they 
were both built in the eighteenth century, when Dublin 
was the glorious center of the English-speaking world. 
The throne in London was beset by Teutonic kings and 
their Germanic courts, so many British writers, intellectu- 
als and aristocrats moved to Dublin, along with their wit, 
good taste, artistic temperaments and the money to build 
a capital. They moved out nearly a hundred years later, 
leaving in their wake the most perfect Georgian city. 

Unfortunately, much of it is falling down from disuse, 
and even more of it is being pulled down by speculators. 
As one outspoken member of Dublin’s Georgian Preser- 
vation Society put it: ‘Dublin was the only city in Europe 
not to be knocked flat by the war, so today the Irish are 
doing the job themselves.” Not quite true, but the point 
is well taken. 


continued on page W10 





CHOOSE YOUR FAVORITE 


BACK ISSUES: 


SUMMER 1966 
Tony Duquette’s San 
Francisco ‘‘Victorian Bird- 
cage’’; the Otis Chandlers’ 
Los Angeles home. 
“Rosedown,”’ 
Houston, Texas. 


FALL 1969 


Rare American antiques at 
Winterthur Museum. Cecil 
Beaton’s two homes in 
England. 


SUMMER 1970 


Metropolitan Museum’s 
19th century America 
exhibit. 16th century 

Moorish castle in Tangier. 

Henry Moore interview 

on sculpture. 


SEPT./OCT. 1971 
Raffles. Atlanta Design 
Show House. Fashion 

designer James Galano’s 
home. “Sumiya.” the 
Japanese palace of 
Barbara Woolworth Hutton 
in Cuernavaca. 


FALL 1967 


A penthouse at Waikiki; 
Castletown, one of Ireland’s 
great houses; a superb 
Victorian residence. Plus 
New York City, Dallas. 


SPRING 1970 
Peyton Randolph house at 
Williamsburg. The Palm 
Springs residence of 
designer Arthur Elrod. 
Designer Melanie Kahane’s 
NYC home. 


MARCH-APRIL 1971 


Ingrid Bergman's country 
home in France. The 
Woolworth Donahue’s 
Southampton estate. ‘‘The 

New Elegance.” 


NOV./DEC. 1971 


Villa near Rome. The story 
of Antique Roses. John 
Barrymore’s old cottage 
restyled. Tablefashions. 

Queen Elizabeth II. 


SELECT YOUR BACK 
ISSUES NOW: . 





NEW COLLECTOR'S ALBUM 


New leather-look albums with gold embossed 
covers. Seven new designer colors from which 
to select: bone white, coffee brown, forest green, 
midnight blue, moroccan red, royal blue, lug- 
gage tan. Now each album holds six issues. 
Only $5.95 each. Send check or money order, 
with your choice of album color, to: Architec- 
tural Digest, 5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90036. Why not do it right now? (When 
ordering two or more albums, please add an 
additional 50¢ each for postage and handling. 
California residents add 5% tax.) 


















Our supply is shrinking each month. Some issues are 













out of print already so place your order right away by 
indicating the issues you prefer. Allow at least four 
weeks for delivery. Each back issue is $3.95. Single 
copies are sent postpaid. For two or more copies, 
please add 50¢ for postage and handling. (Payment 
must accompany all back issue orders.) 


Mail your back issue requests to: 


Architectural Digest 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90036 
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FINE FURNISHINGS AND INTERIOR DESIGN 


2582 West Broadway, Vancouver. Telephone: 736-6351 
1733 Marine Drive, West Vancouver. Telephone: 926-4396 
802-16th Avenue SW., Calgary. Telephone: 263-6633 









IRELAND continued from page W8 


Dublin is one of the most perfect eighteenth-century 
cities left in Europe and they are pulling down masses of 
beautiful old buildings. The fact that many of the struc- 
tures are beyond any hope of repair and that they are be- 
ing replaced by some truly creative modern buildings is 
neither here nor there. To many, the disappearance of 
these fine Georgian squares is the same as the disappear- 
ance of an ancient forest. 

One sight definitely worth seeing is Trinity College. 
Founded in 1591 and situated in the center of town, it is 
a vast collection of old and new buildings, porticoes and 
monuments grouped around grassy quadrangles and flag- 
stone courtyards. The library, stacked with illuminated 
and bejewelled manuscripts, is a connoisseur’s dream. 

Shopping in Dublin is extremely good and delightfully 
varied. Antique porcelain and Georgian silver, hand- 
carved oak furniture and old-master etchings are only a 
few minutes from St. Stephen’s Green. Some of the best 
shops are Hibernian Antiques, R. McDonnell, Merrion 
Antiques and the Georgian Shop. 

Waterford crystal, though it can be bought in many 
stores, is displayed most abundantly at the China Show- 
rooms. Irish linens, silks, tweeds, woolens and knits, 
equally renowned, are equally accessible, while the en- 
thusiast for family crests can enjoy a pleasant interlude at 
the Heraldic House, just across the river. 

Surprisingly, Dublin also offers a good sprinkling of 
everything from haute couture to boutiqueware — sur- 
prising because it is not really a chic city. 

Sybil Connolly is perhaps the most famous fashion de- 
signer in Ireland, and in her elegant salon she shows her 
couture creations to women from all over the world. 

Ib Jorgenson is a replanted Dane who is challenging 
Miss Connolly for supremacy in the Irish fashion race; if 
she is the Coco Chanel of Ireland, he must be the Yves 
Saint Laurent. 

For the strictly classical in men’s fashions, done with 
superior craftsmanship, Galligan’s is the place to go for 
a fine Donegal tweed. And for simple quality, Browne 
Thomas is the Saks Fifth Avenue of Dublin. 

Contrary to the normal rule of thumb—and Dublin is 
practically a study in exceptions to the rules—hotel cui- 
sine is often the best. The Shelbourne, Royal Hibernian, 
Gresham and the Russell all vie with each other to 
provide the finest, most luxurious dining in town. 

In every city around the world there is the restaurant, 
and in Dublin it’s the Soup Bowl. Tucked away in a little 
Georgian cottage down an alley called Molesworth Place, 
there is nothing to announce its presence but an incon- 
spicuous plaque on the wall and a brass door knocker. On 
the ground floor a small waiting room is always crowded 
with beautiful people drinking and talking. Just behind 
is the tiny kitchen where owner-chef Peter Powis creates 
his very special dishes. Upstairs is a casually elegant can- 
dlelit room where forty or so people sit at round tables 


and strangers become friends. 
continued on page W14 
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Reception room, Sequoia Pacific, Santa Ana, California. A Southern Pacific company. Designer: Joan Keahey. 


° e Design of this corporate headquarters complex for Sequoia 
UWun sa Pacific, one of the nation’s major diversified land develop- 
3 e ment firms, reflects a growing trend. That is: creating an ‘‘at 
= C av home” environment in the office. Invitingly comfortable fur- 


\9 / [WV < nishings, rich walnut paneling, beam ceilings and lightl 
Business a8, penelDa, as and 
conference rooms and executive offices. In this environment, 


| restful colors are used throughout reception areas, corridors, 
| Se 
(ea SUV business is a pleasure. 
i U/UW2Y WET 


3 Making that happen is one of the things we are known for. 


One of the things we are known for. 





i F N.S.LD, . 
a) Care Write for your copy of Things You Should Know Before ele pee: Net 
Co 2 ° rney, 0.1.0. 
SCRA MEE Decorating Your Home, Office or Yacht. Deni@ompice 
: : Joan Keahey 
Joy Wood 


316 South Tustin Avenue / Orange, California 92666 / (714) 558-2721 David Root 
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By Domanska — Portion only; full size 72” x 30” 


Poland’s master weavers recall a romantic era in this 
enchanting wall hanging as colorful knights sally 
forth in chivalrous shades of yellow, green, blue, 
orange, and brown on a white field bordered in 
orange. One of more than 600 distinctive folk art 
items always on display. Truly a tournament of 
tempters for castle or cottage. Come browse. 


Celio. 


HOLLADAY INTERNATIONAL IMPORTS INC. 
3214 East Willow St., Long Beach, Calif. 90806 (213) 426-9554 


CEPELIA CORPORATION 
236 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010 (212) 683-1132 





Oil on panel, Circa 1640 


93” x 123” 


An Important Collection of Antique Silver 


“The flavor of the French Provinces Coffee Pot: By Richard Gurney & Thomas Cook, 
in the heart of Beverly Hills” London, 1737. 95” high. 
Small Mug: By James Cockburne, Assay Master 
John Borthwick, Edinburgh, 1688. 34” high. 


Tapersticks: By James Bird, London, 1708. 
7” high. 


A very rare William and Mary Walnut Card Table, 
Circa 1695. 30” high. 


224 South Beverly Drive - Beverly Hills - CRestview 3-5430 THE DO L| | | : N 


luncheon « dinner = banquets ANTIQUES oy WORKS OF ART 
605 Cambridge Avenue - Menlo Park, California g4o26 - Telephone: (415) 325-4409 
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Another great Dublin tradition is its pubs, taverns and 
inns. Most are of the hard-drinking, sawdust variety, but 
many others have a special charm of their own. The old- 
est tavern in Ireland (in fact, in the entire British Isles) is 
the Brazen Head, dating from the ninth century. This tiny, 
low place hides behind a courtyard in Bridge Street, and 
its rough state warrants authenticity. 

Equally genuine is the Long Hall on George’s Street,a | 
bizarre collection of nineteenth-century rooms in highly 
polished wood, inlaid mother-of-pearl, brass spittoons 
and Tiffany lamps. Along one entire side of the tavern is 
the “long hall,” a narrow, enclosed passageway with 
serving hatches that back onto the bar. The person order- 
ing gives a little knock, sticks his head through the opened 
porthole and orders. Extraordinary. 

A delightful and genuine country inn, Beaufield Mews, 
is located about five miles outside of Dublin, in Stillorgen. | 
All of the furnishings and serving utensils are antiques | 
and everything is for sale, even the plates on the table. 

Traveling in Ireland is like stepping back into an earlier 
time when things mattered more—little things like a 
doorman who tips his hat and remembers your name, or 
a shop assistant who will bring you around to the compe- 
tition down the street if she doesn’t have what you want. | 
Or a linen-and-silver-laden breakfast tray served cheer- 
fully in your room at precisely the time you order it—an 
era when people really did care about you and didn’t 
mind letting you know it. In Ireland they still care. 


| 
IRELAND continued from page W10 
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$875.00 in limited edition 


of 750. 


Tiel a 


High quality handcrafted tile “i 
» Made in California ——— 
available in unglazed earth tones 

and highfired stoneware glazes 






) Rowers Ls | 
VVESTERN GUARRY TILE, ING pewelers as 


* 2 
2428 DALLAS ST. * LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90031 © (213) 222-2641 La Jolla’s oldest home-owngdljewelers 
2 
7860 Girard Avenue, Dept. AD-1, 


Refer to pages 30 thru 35. La Jolla, Calif. 92037 (714) 459-3678 


La Jolla’s Inn Place 
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A SUNSET IN EVERY ROOM 








Continental 
Restaurant 


90 air-conditioned rooms Kitchenettes Therapy pools and saunas 
Commercial rates starting at $16.00 


La Jolla Shores Drive at Torrey Pines Road, La Jolla, Ca. 92037 
For reservations call: (714) 459-0261 


ORIGINAL CERAMIC RHINOCEROS 


by Renowned Mexican Sculptor, 


Guillermo Castano 


Typical of the unique decorator creations, this 
handsome fired Rhino stands 2 ft. high by 3 ft. 
long. Available with or without table support. 
Other ceramic items on display in Los Angeles. 


Represented by Peter Lang 
L. A. Furniture Mart, Space 450 


Ceramicas Castano 
2627 San Diego Ave. * San Diego, Calif. 92110 
(714) 296-1195 « (open Wed. thru Sun.) 





SOLD! 


The day we recently - Sepa 44 
moved to our new 
and larger quarters, « 


and started renova-  _ 
tion, we discovered 
this derelict ’’early- 
kitchen’’ chair. We 
sold it to the janitor 
for three dollars. Our 
new shipment of 
authentic 18th Cen- 
tury Antiques will 

run slightly higher. 


Circa Eighteenth 


Century 

W. E. Iddings, A.I.D. 

7521 La Jolla Blvd. 

La Jolla, Calif. 92037 FPR eee 
(714) 454-1646, — 


B59 7217 ” 
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James E. Edmunds 
ASSOCIATE DESIGNER 


Designers of Purveyors of 
personal c quality 
interiors furnishings 


459-4174 
7770 Herschel Avenue, La Jolla 















“Let Pomona “Tile-Proof” Your Home! 


the “Worry-Proof Kitchen! 
Unlike laminates, Pomona ceramic tile resists 
burns. scorching, cuts or scratches. So your 
dream kitchen always looks just as you plan- 
ned it... lets you cook and create on surfaces 
that wipe clean in a whisk! The choice in 
Pomona genuine ‘ceramic tile offers almost 
limitless combinations for the scope of your 
imaginative designs. 


























“‘Work-Proof’’ Bathrooms 


Pomona ceramic tile baths are definitely wash 
and wear! Just a quick damp-mop cleanup re- 
stores tile finish to brand new. Choose colors 
and textures to lend a flair to any wall, counter 
or floor. 





anthers cnt ... ‘Wear-Proof”’ 


Neither dogs, kids or muddy shoes will ever 
ruffle the elegance of this entry. PomonaStone 
won't show the worn paths of time... it’s per- 
manent no-wax finish provides the ideal floor 
anywhere in your home. 





Want more tile ideas? 
WRITE FOR FULL COLOR BROCHURE 


POMONA TILE CO., BROCHURE 1596, 
P.O. BOX 2249, POMONA, CA. 91766 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S MOST EXTENSIVE AND 
AUTHENTIC COLLECTIONS OF RARE ANTIQUE 
RUGS.:. Aubusson, Caucasian, Chinese, Indian, Per- 
sian, Savonnerie. All sizes and colors available for your 
consideration. Your inquiries are invited. 


J. H. MINASSTAN & CO. 


GEORGE A. IGNATIUS OWNER ESTABLISHED LOS ANGELES 1905 


359 South Vermont Los Angeles 90005 (213) 383-1397 
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RESIDENTIAL 


@ COMMERCIAL 
@ /NTERIORS 


2325 Palos Verdes Drive West 
ETT TTC C-) te a) 


PALOS VERDES ESTATES 
Phone: 377-8444 


— also — 


CHICAGO — 747 NO. WABASH 


ANTIQUES @ ACCESSORIES 


Sy LSM LLL yA”) 


Photo Julius Shulman « Courtesy of LIFE Magazine 


offering... 


CHEMOSPHERE 


by John Lautner, F.A.1.A. 


The John Lautner design that was awarded ‘‘The Most 
Modern House Built In The World in 1961”’ by ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA BRITANNICA, became the most famous house in 
the world in 1962 after being featured in LIFE, TIME, NEWS- 
WEEK, PARIS MATCH, Russia’s AMERIKA, ARCHITEC- 
TURAL DIGEST and by the television and film media. 
Chemosphere has now settled down to a prominent posi- 
tion in the ARCHITECTURAL GUIDE TO SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA and to providing its owner/builder, L. J. Malin, 
with a comfortable and efficient environment. 


A concrete monolith supports the domed structure whose 
octagonal floor plan includes three bedrooms, a den, two 
baths, gas kitchen and a 1400 square foot living/dining 
area punctuated by a red brick fireplace. Ringed by 360° 
of glass, interior surfaces are of ceramic tile and natural 
wood grains lit by a central skylight. This pinnacle of 
sophisticated design sets new technical standards for the 
construction industry which customarily dawdles 40 years 
before incorporating such advances, and by those stan- 
dards Chemosphere will just become contemporary in the 
year 2001. 


$135,000 
For details or brochure, call or write... 
CReINe 
& ASSOCIATES 
7449 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles * (213) 874-3311 
W17 








Our exclusive import collection 
makes it easy to design beautiful interiors. 
Ask our decorators. 


| 
l 









and Florence. These new and unusual items are blended skillfully, by our decorators, with the latest of Heri- 
tage and Drexel to create an atmosphere of individuality for your home. All items are available immediately 
and sensibly priced. And this complete decorating service including designing, planning, correlating and esti- 
mating is free. For unsurpassed service and selection, you'll find it worthwhile to visit Taylor’s in Van Nuys. 


At Taylor’s we work with the finest Old World Imports, direct from our agents in London, Paris, Madrid, Athens | 


= 2° hes SY 


Open daily 9 to 5:30, Monday and Friday ’til 9, Sunday 1 to 5 







6479 Van Nuys Boulevard, Van Nuys, Calif. (213) 873-1081 * 786-5970 


Bank credit cards accepted. Up to 36 months bank financing, revolving charges or layaway, if you prefer. 


AY LOR’S World of Elegance | 
| 
| 











custom screens 





THE HEARTHSTONE 


2711 cast coast highway, corona del mar 


- 








PASHGIAN BROS. 


WILL FIND THAT SPECIAL 


ANTIQUE OR MODERN 


ORIENTAL RUG 


FOR YOU 


PERSIANS 
AUBUSSONS 
SAVONNERIES 


PASHGIAN BROS. 


(IN PASADENA SINCE 1902) 


993 E. COLORADO BOULEVARD 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 91101 


681-9253 OR 796-7888 
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Chee Antique Sale 





That explodes the myth about the high cost of antiques. 


“These priceless treasures 
from the English countryside 
will grow in value with the 
passing of time.To prove our 
confidence, we will give a full 
credit exchange on anything 
that we sell — at anytime in 
the future — for whatever the 
customer has paid us for it. 
That’s our promise — Bud and 
Jessica Danits” 





There’s a certain mystique 
surrounding the antique business that 
we aim to do something about. For too 
long, the public who buy regularly in 
the antique shops of America, have 
been taught to expect the high prices 
they have been asked to pay. The result 
is that “reproductions” have grown in 
popularity and the number of people 
able to pay the price for quality 
furniture grows thinner each year. 








The Queens Head thinks this is 
nonsense! 

The same kind of buying and 
selling techniques that have been used 
to reduce the price of other consumer 
goods in this competitive economy can 
be used and the result can be similar— 


tastefully chosen, high quality period 
country furniture at prices that everyone 
can afford! 

To do this required ingenuity and 
and an investment on our part. First, 
we researched our “source” and found 
it to be the entire length and breadth of 
the English countryside. By looking 
harder than anyone has ever done 
before, we found a veritable storehouse 
of priceless “finds.” 

Then, instead of taking the easy 
way out, we sent our partner, Sam 
Wilson, who happens to specialize in 
English country furniture — to the 
literally hundreds of country auctions 
and sources that dot the British Isles. 
What we bought was the largest selec- 
tion of tastefully chosen English period 
country furniture we have ever had the 
privilege of handling. 




























We buy sharp (an old Yankee 
custom) and we always pack our ship- 
ments ourselves and follow it right to 
dockside in Southampton, England. 

The result is a 10 to 5, Mon- 
day through Saturday, all year long 
sale that will at long last let you 
explode the myth about the high 
cost of antiques. Selections are 
limited, so don’t miss “thee” 
antique event of the year. All year. 


‘Che 
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6320 Commodore Sloat Drive 
Los Angeles, California 90048 
Telephone 931-1091 





CRESCENT HEIGHTS BLVD. 
FAIRFAX AVE. 
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Orient expression, circa 1860. 

Imari bowl decorated in 

a classical patchwork of 

pattern and landscape painting, 
predominately indigo and orange. 
Twelve inches diameter, 

four inches deep 450.00. 

One of our choice Japanese porcelains 


in the Gift Galleries 
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Unique Wall Decor, Gifts and Decorative Accessories AE 
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One of the largest and 
most complete selection of 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


in the country. 
Direct Import 


We Buy, Sell and Trade 
Repairs & Cleaning by Experts 


ORIENT HANDEL 


525 N. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles 
657-5175 


we? 


916 No. La Cienega Blvd. * Los Angeles, CA 90069 
Telephone: (213) 652-7520 











_ Prudence —9¥2” (H) $150.00 


Huck Finn—10” (H) $150.00 Elizabeth —8” (H) $175.00 


Lazlo Ispanky not only creates masterpieces in limited edition 
but also in unlimited —each one is beautifully detailed 
and will in time increase in value, as have the limited editions. 


Gustom Jewelry Boutique and Gallerie 248 South Citrus, West Covina, Calif. 91791 » Telephone (213) 3 





A... many Californians, Jurgensen’s enjoys a somewhat awesome reputation for proffering 
a parade of gourmet items unrivalled this side of Nirvanah. At appropriately outrageous prices. 
This reputation is based partially on fact. What is just as true is that Jurgensen’s carries a wide range 
of standard items now at thoroughly acceptable prices. 
Indeed, many of these prices come within a few 

pennies of those found at ordinary markets. Under- 
standably, this is not yet widely known. That you 

can, for example, purchase a highly serviceable and 
enduring double-winged can opener for 39 at 
Jurgensen’s, hardly inspires a season’s worth of chaff 
from the rumor mill. When, however, you use that 
opener to pry loose the lids of ten pounds worth of 
Malossol Beluga Caviar (at $95 per 16 oz. tin) to fill an 
exclusively imported-for-Jurgensen’s Italian ceramic 

, fish tureen (at $47.50), word will get around. And the 
Nie eth 59¢ for thefirst, $1.87 per pound. At | greatest reward of shopping at Jurgensen’s might be 
time ever at Jurgensen’s. Jurgensen’s. The largest overlooked. And that is simply this: A bit more here and 
Ate B muse a mushrooms cultivated there can make the difference between just another 
eee ta Cli RA Loece anywhere, these succulent meal and an experience. Here are some specific prices 
Alpha Beta, Safeway, May- _— miracles consistently why: ground beef, better than anyone else’s ground 

fair, Thriftimart and other measure more than 10 sirloin, $1.10 a pound; plum-sized (approximately 49/6" 
rete Cae Teel tbe emo. ee8 inches in circumference. in circumference) California strawberries, $1.49 a 


















































basket; Inglenook Chenin Blanc, $2.25 a fifth, etc. Now, 
while these prices are certainly reasonable, please Ce. 
note that Jurgensen’s is not about to enter the “ 
discount derby. That would be disastrously 
inappropriate for an organization that offers 
such unique browsing pleasures as: a bottle of re 
Lafite-Rothschild, 1899, at $500.00; provimi maximus If you filled “him” with rice, it would not be considered gauche. 
white baby veal from Minnesota, at $6.90 a pound; a complete set of Sabatier cutlery, at $155.00; a gift pack of 
Jurgensen’s incomparable international coffees complete with a Moulinex grinder, at $25.00; a celebration cake topped 
with a portrait, on frosting and life-like to the flesh tones, at $15.00; and a tin of 18 
Ugma French escargots, at $2.95. 
And where else will you be so royally 
served... with everything from 
recipe suggestions to how to build a 
wine cellar to you name it? For 
example, at the Larchmont store, 
where there is no parking lot, a man 
will watch your car and feed the 
meter, if need be, so you can feel free 
of worry. And at every store, you OR 
can avail yourself of a personal Oh, the What did Leonardo ever paint 
charge account, free home deliveries — ¢*4sperated , that you could eat? Mona Cake? 
and a free subscription to Jurgensen’s Tae 
own magazine, the Epicurean, a bi-monthly com- 
pendium of recipes, culinary arts, wines and other 










Vive la différence! 
($499.77) 


Tea LARETE 


hehe 








A MAGNANIMOUS OFFER 
To become more familiar with the special world of 


gourmet items of interest. Considering Jurgensen’s Jurgensen’s, write Dept. H-1, 601 South Lake Avenue, 
total universe of goods and services, one is inevitably Pasadena, California 91109. And receive a free 
led to conclude that it’s the unique market in which subscription to the Epicurean. Of course, if you really 


can’t wait, phone (213) 681-4861. Or your nearest 


to do all ee shopping. But to really understand Jurgensen’s, which is listed in the White Pages. 


Jurgensen’s, you have to experience it. And so that you 
may, Jurgensen’s would very much like you to visit. Especially if it’s your first visit. 
















BEVERLY HILLS LA JOLLA PASADENA SAN MARINO 

409 North Beverly Drive, 274-8611 7834 Girard Avenue, 459-3333 1172 Linda Vista Avenue, 796-9191 2650 Mission Street, 799-4161 

353 North Rodeo Drive, 271-6179 7852 Girard Avenue, 454-2121 RANCHO MIRAGE SANTA ANA 

BURLINGAME LOS ANGELES 71701 Highway 111, 346-8007 11 Fashion Square, N. Main St., 547-5821 
1325 Burlingame Avenue, 344-1772 133 N. Larchmont Blvd., 469-1901 SAN DIEGO SANTA BARBARA 

ENCINO PALM SPRINGS 1125 Rosecrans Street, 223-8136 1282 Coast Village Road, 969-2253 
17019 Ventura Blvd., 784-1155 830 N. Palm Canyon Drive, 325-2118 252 Westgate Plaza Mall, 235-6336 WESTWOOD 

LAGUNA BEACH PASADENA SAN FRANCISCO 1071 Glendon Avenue, 479-3743 


250 Broadway, 494-1077 842 E. California Blvd., 792-3121 2190 Union Street, 931-0100 
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There's old-world craftsmanship in the 


COLONNADE 
COLLECTION 


For example: this handsome sofa 
with richly carved solid oak frame 
and beautifully tailored backs and 
cushions in your choice of many 
smart fabrics. Available in two 
sizes, 84” and 58” long. 


LOUNGE CoO. 
For free brochure of the Colonnade Group 
write... 
Dept. CG: Jamestown Lounge Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 14701 
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Hexter happens! 


to screen-printed chintz. 


It’s all happening at 
ead Pa 


NEW YORK / CLEVELAND/ATLANTA/ BOSTON / CHICAGO/ DALLAS / HONO- 
LULU/LONDONF /LOS ANGELES/ MIAMI/ MINNEAPOLIS/ PHILADELPHIA/ 
FRANCISCO/ SEATTLE / ST. LOUIS/ CINCINNATI / DETROIT 





Established 1883 
Midwest’s 
Largest 
Selection 
of 

Limited 
Editions 


Freins 









presents 
VW C e f Lf iT 
by 


Ispanky 


To you she'll be— 

(as she was to her Prince) 
IRRESISTIBLE! 

A must for your collection! 


8” x 12” Decorated 
porcelain. 


SACins Dept. AD Limit 


400 
$375.00 
201 W. 1st, Dixon, II]. 61021 
Phone: (815) 248-6626 
FREE: Collector's Showcase Portfolio 


Use Master-Charge; 
BankAmericard 


BRIGHTON PAVILION continued from page 40 


century’s concise architectural vocabulary, “the Turkish 
as objectionable, being a corruption of the Grecian; 
Moorish as a bad model of the Gothic; the Egyptian as 
too cumbrous for the character of a villa; the Chinese 
too light and trivial for the outside, however it might be 
adapted to the interior. Thus, if any known style were 
to be adopted, no alternative remains but to combine 
from the architecture of Hindustan such forms as might 
be rendered applicable to the purpose.” 

Repton’s approach was to redesign the grounds and 
the Pavilion in a poetic way, blending the Indian element 
of the stables with the residence, softening the formal- 
ized gardens with reflecting pools and informal group- 
ings of exotic plants. Had his plans been executed, he 
would have retained the Chinese room, altering the exist- 
ing structure by adding a grotesquely heavy dining room 
with unnecessarily heavy pillars modeled after excavated 
stone temples in India. His attention to actual Indian 
architectural detail was exemplary. 

The prince could not have been more pleased. He 
wrote: ‘“‘Mr. Repton, I consider the whole of this work as 
perfect, and will have my part carried into immediate 
execution; not a tittle shall be altered—-even yourself 
shall not admit any improvements” —high praise indeed. 

These words encouraged Repton to prepare a series of 
lithographs of his designs for publication in 1808. Only 
by these prints, based on his watercolor drawings, do 
we know his plans, for they were never pursued. Repton 
received no satisfaction beyond the prince’s words, for, 
evidently, recurrent financial difficulties halted the gran- 
diose scheme for Brighton. The final blow to Repton’s 
pride came years later when the prince, forgetting his 
promise, hired John Nash, once a partner to Repton, to 
complete the adaptation of the Pavilion to the Indian style. 

Early in 1815, John Nash began his designs for a new 
Pavilion, his own fanciful version of the ‘‘Indian”’ style. 
The symmetrical balance of Brighton Pavilion is still 
that of the Palladian villa, but the central rotunda is now 
adorned with an immense onion dome containing five 
rooms intended as guest apartments. Thinly disguised 
bow windows on the wings are topped with smaller 
onion domes. The tall windows of the new Banqueting 
Room and Music Room are screened with tracery of 
Indian-style jalis. 

In September of 1818, the grounds and the exterior of 
the Pavilion were finished and lit with new gas lamps. 
The effect was ‘‘one of unparalleled brilliance.” 

It would take another four years for the interiors to 
be finished. The first internal change completed under 
Nash and John Crace & Sons was the extending of the 
pink-papered Chinese Gallery. Lacy cast-iron staircases 
were added to each end, made to look like open bamboo 
fretwork. The supporting brackets for each step have 
decorative fillets in the form of dragons. For a luxurious 
touch, the handrails are made of mahogany but painted, 
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Eastwind- 
a breath 
of elegance 
from 


Ficks Reed! 





Designed by John B. Wisner, F.A.1.D. 


A magical mixture of contemporary styling with oriental charm. The 
stunning design and quality craftsmanship of this beautiful furniture 
will be an endless joy in your home. Available in twenty-two finishes 
... through interior designers and fine stores everywhere. Write for 


descriptive literature. 


| “The Most Famous Name in Rattan Furniture” 
4900 Charlemar Drive, Cincinnati, Ohio 45227 





— lt t 
For a broc 
Kindel Furniture Company, Dept. ADM-73, 100 Garden St., Grand Rapids, Michigan 49502 


The period, Louis XV. 


Available direct from private collector. 


nela\elG@rkss 
timeless styling 
assures you a lifetime 
of increasing 
appreciation 





Antique French clocks built 1740 to 1770 both 
museum pieces... Restored to original 
working condition. 

For personal inspection contact owner. 
Calvin C. Connell, 502-583-7272 

800 S. Fourth St., Louisville 40203 
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hure illustrating the timeless Kindel collection, please send two dollars to 


BRIGHTON PAVILION continued 


like the cast-iron stairs, to resemble bamboo. Not in the 
Chinese or Indian taste, the stairway at Sezincote is 
believed to have been the first to employ cast iron in an 
exposed structural way, utilizing its decorative plasticity. 

The Banqueting Room, standard Georgian—a long 
rectangle with two doors flanking a central fireplace in 
each short wall, one long unbroken wall facing one long 
windowed wall—its surface decorations render it dif- 
ferent from anything seen before. 

A painted fretwork dado circles the room, red against 
a bold wood-grained yellow background. The frames of 
the panels above are gilt fretwork on a lacquer red 
ground, a contrast heightened by the blue pattern of the 
wall. The painted scenes within float on a creamy gold 
brocade-like dragon pattern, repeating the dragon motif 
found everywhere on the ground floor. The figures of 
Chinese ladies and gentlemen in scenes from some 
imagined Oriental court are supplied with faces from the 
courtiers George gathered around him, including the 
Lady Conyngham, one of his favorites. All of these figures 
are painted larger than life-size. 

The most remarkable aspect of the Banqueting Room 
is the dome overhead. Painted to resemble a glimpse of 
sky beyond a giant plantain with some leaves painted 
and some three-dimensional, the room soars upward only 
to have the eye caught by a gigantic silvery dragon lurk- 
ing in the leaves, holding in its claws the luster which 
branches out into six smaller dragons, each with an illu- 
minated lotus blossom in its mouth. In the center flows a 
cascade of crystal, made in 1817 at a cost of £5,553. The 
figure is understandable considering that the fitting with 
gas made this masterpiece one of the most spectacular 
creations of its time. The effect of flames flickering 
through crystal reflecting on the silver, gilt, lacquer and 
damasks, made a dazzling scene. 

The dome of the Music Room is finished in a diminish- 
ing pattern of carved and gilded cockleshells which catch 
the light and add an illusion of greater height. The gen- 
eral scheme of the room is red and gold lacquer land- 
scape panels floating amid dragons and gilded rosettes 
on a field of yellow and green fretwork. Every door is 
framed as a charming gold and red pagoda. 

Midway between these two large public rooms is the 
Saloon, the circular center of the Pavilion. Here the mold- 
ings about the mirrors are the only evidence of Mogul 
decorative devices used in the interior. They blend their 
leaf and web motif with the Chinese wall papers in a 
profusion of gilt. 

The North and South Drawing Rooms are quieter and 
more traditional. The South Drawing Room is close to 
neoclassical in style. The flake-white walls, relieved by 
a Chinese key-design border, gilded pelmets, gilt 
torchéres and gilt Regency furniture, create a formal 
room. Only the ceiling, a light blush-pink, seems the least 
bit capricious. George had the colors of this room 
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Send 25¢ for illustrated brochure 
to McGuire, 38 Hotaling Place, 
San Francisco 94111 


For further details consult 
your interior designer, 
and visit a McGuire showroom 


Thurston/McGuire, 964 Third Avenue 

614 Merchandise Mart 

2800 Superior Avenue 
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Gilbert Thurston Associates, 45 Newbury Street 
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Carolina Wren 
With White Dogwood 


Loveliest and largest of the Wren family, 
the Carolina Wren can be seen north 
to Connecticut, west to Nebraska and 
south to Florida and Mexico. Nesting on 
the ground or in hollow logs, she 
is famed for her ‘‘teakettle, teakettle” song. 
In porcelain by Burgues, 9”’ x 10%”. 
Limited to a signed edition of 350. . .$750. 


“Face Setter” 


Galleries 


CHINA = CRYSTAL «= SILVER «= GIFTS 


South Coast Plaza, Costa Mesa, Calif. 92626 
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BRIGHTON PAVILLION continued 


changed four times. 

In 1948 some pieces of linen painted with gray and 
gold leaf, found in the rafters of the Pavilion, were 
recognized to be from the design of the North Drawing 
Room, dating from 1821. From this fragment the room 
was recreated. Gray walls are bordered with lighter, 
more whimsical fret patterns than the South Drawing 
Room. The two columns at the windows are decorated 
as fanciful parasols and the cornice about the room is 
hung with tiny gilded bells. 

The extravagances that Prince George enjoyed, best 
represented in the Pavilion, caused his long-reigning 
niece and the people of England to rebel to such a degree 
that only moral clichés and middle-class standards of 
taste come to mind when we think of the era which fol- 
lowed—the Victorian. 

Time has allowed us to reevaluate the Royal Pavilion 
at Brighton. As a design caprice it is unexcelled. Credit 
must go to the foresight of the Brighton town authorities, 
who purchased the Pavilion in 1850 for a sum of £50,000, 
and to the conscientious scholars and craftsmen who 
restored the Pavilion so beautifully in the 1950’s, reviv- 


ss 


ing the grandeur of a £500,000 royal folly. = 





Brass, glass and a yard wide 


The base is nothing but brass (not just 
plated metal), and the glass top is 34” 
thick and measures 38” from here to 
there. No. 8209-38 in our new brass 
collection from Italy. You’re one of the 
first to know, sobe firstatyour LaBarge 
dealer’s. Write for his name. 


La Barge 


¥ (Zs i Holland, Michigan 49423 age 
iz In Canada: Walker Glass Co. Ltd. — 
Ville D’Anjou, Montreal 
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Next trip to Chicago, 
give her good reason to be jealous. 


Ah the glamour of business travel. Or so your All for a price that’s not a bit astronomical. 
wife thinks. But one place shed be right about. So next trip to Chicago, book with us. We're 
Chicago’s Hotels Ambassador. at 1300 North State Parkway, Chicago, II]. 60610. 

Here you enjoy the same regal treatment as_ Phone (312) 787-7200. Telex (312) 253-272. 
the famous stars who visit us. From a staff that But don’t tell your wife about it. It could be 
numbers over five hundred — almost one for every _ the last business trip you take alone. 
room. 
Speaking of rooms, you can dine in the fabled HOTELS 
Pump Room. Or sip a drink 200 years ago in the 
Prince of Wales. Or simply relax in your room. 

Which youll find is much more than four walls 
tet tied The Star Treatment 
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SECRETARY & CHAIR 
BEAUMONDE COLLECTION 


The art of solid wood 
cabinetry takes time. And 
time will tell. Its lasting 
value is well worth the 
time it takes. To build. 
And to own. 


For the “Story of Solid Wood Furniture 


Company, Nashville, Tenn. 37206 


CABINET COMPANY 
“Craftsmen of Fine SOLID WOOD aga 


NASHVILLE, 


send $1.00 to 


TENNESSEE 


Dept. AD112 Davis Cabinet 








B scisthe 


sets the 
2 mood. 


Now that you’re alone, 
are you going to wine and 
dine her on just any 
outdoor furniture? Let 
Tropitone compliment 
your impeccable style and 
fine vintage with a dining 
set from our Down East 
series. lt captures the 
romantic look of wicker 
with the easy-care durabil 
ity of vinyl and aluminum. 


So settle back assured 
that what’s supporting her 


is ee saa the finest. 


| 
| 
Send 25¢ for brochure 
and 
name of nearest dealer. | 
East address P O Box 3197. Sarasota. Florida 33578 
West address 17622 Armstrong, Santa Ana. Calif, 92704 


Chicago « Dallas * Miami « New York 
San Francisco « Santa Ana « Sarasota « Seattle 
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Ever wish you could 
fit in a wine cellar? 





A cool limestone cavern is one way to be sure th 


* heat, light and vibration aren't killing your wines. | 


Another is The Wine Vault. A storage unit made} 
prefabricated California redwood sections that latch t) 
gether. It can stand by itself or be built into a wall if you lik 
Inside are built-in temperature controls and sturdy redwoy) 
racks. Our smallest Wine Vault, at $950, holds 132 bottle! 
There are five larger models. 

They all hold your wines at a constant 
cool temperature, in total darkness. Just like a Wile! 
wine cellar. And you can fit one in. Find out Ine 
more. Send us the coupon today. 


The Wine Vault AD 3-73 
P.O. Box 6298, 909 Park Avenue * 
San Jose, CA 95150 


Please send me your literature on” 
Wine Vault. Thank you. 


Name 

Address 
City. | 
State_=______— Zi | 





Phone Number (optional) 





A Viking Sauna Comp - 
Distributor Inquiries Inv’ 
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S, masTerR PGOLS 


We bring professional standards and ethics to pool building 


Questions 


youd better 
ask your 


0 builder... 


before 
you start. 


ene you an authorized Master Pool builder?” 
(If the answer is “yes;’ you can safely skip questions 
2 through 6.) 


sah Is your builder’s pool a“ permanent pool’? 
Does he provide complete operating and mainte- 
nance instructions and printed owner’s manual? 


3. Are all oral promises and representations made 
by the salesman included in your contract? 


4. Has your builder specified pool equipment 
by make and model, by capacity and size to meet 
the needs of your most active swimming season? 


5. Who will handle water, gas and electrical 
hook-up...removal of dirt and debris...and other 
easily-overlooked essentials? 


6. Have you checked your builder’s reputation 
with local business associations and bureaus? Will 
he give you names of recent customers...and those 
who have had some years experience with their 
pools? Do you think he’s someone you can trust? 


EE iH) 
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You can answer many other questions 
about planning your pool with this 
handsome full-color guide. Send $1.00 to: 
MASTER POOLS 

3301 Gilman Road 

El Monte, California 91732 
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Write Dept. AD for full color Karges Sampler $2. 


Gvanwille, Indiana 47707 
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Now you know why 

Cadillac commands the greatest 

owner loyalty of any American-built car... 
why Cadillac repeat ownership is traditionally 
the highest in the auto industry. 


Guu foul Caac Because now you know how it feels to be 


a Cadillac owner. That first 
remarkably smooth and quiet ride 


: i hy ) ‘fd fs 5 : 
Co) you (VOW willy tsa fist into the countryside. That 


initial surprise in realizing a car of 
Let CUVEE? Cyl this stature is so easy to handle. And 
on arrival, that little jab of pride that forces 

you to take a second look back. 


Other factors play a part, of course. 

Like the professionalism of those who sell 
and service the car of cars. Like 

Cadillac resale value that is historically the 
highest of any car built in the land. 


Bs, But it all seems to come down to this. — 
To really know what it means to drive a Cadillac, 
you have to drive a Cadillac. And that, 
your authorized Cadillac dealer can 

arrange in no time at all. In fact, © 

there couldn’t be a better time for it © 

than right now. © 
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AND CADILLAC IS THERE. 4 
THE PREAKNESS. May 19 on CBS-Tv. 
BELMONT STAKES. June 9 on CBS-TV. 
BBSROEE CEES INDIANAPOLIS 500. We are proud that 

the Official Pace Car for the - 
race May 28 is an Eldorado Convertible. 
Cadillac Motor Car Division. 
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AHLUA & Milk. What a cool idea. 


SEP TL 


Kind of like a milkshake—for adults only. This blissful 
concoction of an ounce of Kahlua and four ounces of 
milk on the rocks. Just taste it. Wow, is that good. 

How else can Kahlua please you? You'll find out with 
our free recipe book. Do send for it. You deserve 
something nice. 
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Kahlua. Coffee Liqueur from Sunny Mexico. 53 Proof. = Jules Berman & Assoc., 116 No. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90048 
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‘The Enchanted Prince Florimund,”’ 
1114”, a numbered 
issue of 500, $975. 








etastic! Superb! These were the comments of collectors who 
ently witnessed the unveiling of Cybis’ newest porcelain 
Sptures ‘ ‘Prince Florimund.”’ 


‘Princess Aurora”’ ana 


dowing their tradition of creating fine porcelain works of 


the Artists of the Cybis Studio have composed two magni- 


Cnt sculptures which are on a par with the excellence of 


faikovsky’s music. The ballet is indeed 
}of the most beautiful of all the ballets. The romantic story 


aa happy ending when ‘Prince Florimund”’ brings the sleep 


“Sleeping Beauty”’ 


Armstrong’s 150 East Third Street 


Pomona, California 91766 
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“The Enchanted ae are ea 
ee ey Pieri) 
issue of 500, $1,1 25 








’ “Princess Aurora’ back to life with a kiss of true 


love. The Cybis Artists have capt Be them pirouetting in 


amorous grace, and we at Armstrong's would be very happy 


to help them dance into your collection. They are indeed m. agni- 


ficent works of ; 


Armstrong’s has the largest selection of porcelain sculptures 
and West 
within the United States 

is Collectors Catalogue for $3.00. Your Inquiries are 


figurines on the Coast and we deliver anywhere 
. We now have available the new 1973 


invited 


e (714) 622-4535 





















Consider the lilies 


They toil not. Maybe not the 
lilies of biblical fame. 
But these do. From dawn 
Ss s to dusk. Looking beautiful | 
every minute—each 
stroke hand painted by 
old-world craftsmen. 
As are their counterparts— 
all the matching: 
sol aay pose ga 


Sherle Wagner : 


125 £.57 St..N.Y., N.Y.10022 PL 8-3300 . 


For Illustrated Catalogue Send $2 to Dept. AD 
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Once you come to Almadén, you've come all the way. 


Almadén Champagnes. Brut, Extra Dry, Blanc de Blancs. 
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Kohler celebrates 
its 100th birthday 
with Black Black 


Black Black. Elegance 
returns to the bath. 

Black Black is 
available in Kohler’s 
top-of-the-line products. 

Center: The Bath. 
BY’ x 7’ of oval bathing 
uxury. At right: Lady 

anity shampoo center. 

t Left: Rochelle toilet, 
matching Caravelle bidet, 
nd Man’s Lav shampoo 
nd grooming center. 
Fittings are Kohler’s 

Iterna in brushed gold 
plectroplate. 

For more great 

ath ideas, send 25¢ to 
box EB, Kohler Co., 


ohler, Wis. 


3044. KOHLER 


BOLD 
CRAFTSMEN 


SINCE 1873 





SHOP AT HOME 








PARTY SING 16” 


$1 4900 


Hummelwerk, known for years for 
fine porcelain figurines, now brings 
you beautiful designs in pewter 
bearing the world-famous Goebel 
trademark. We at Les Ateliers carry 
the entire collection of antique- 
finish pewterware, 85 pieces in all. 
We invite you to send for our free 
brochures. Orders shipped any- 
where in the Continental U.S. at no 


extra charge. Master Charge accepted. 


LES ATELIERS 


Dept. A, 7235 Sycamore Trail 
Los Angeles, California 90068 





The Editors invite any com- 
ments, suggestions and/or 
criticisms. Address: 


“Letters” 
Architectural Digest 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90036 


I think your presentation of 
the scientific instruments 
was absolutely wonderful. 


Arthur Davidson 
Arthur Davidson, Ltd. 
London, England 


Following the publication of 
the Chandler residence story 
(AD, Nov/Dec 1972) friends 
from surprising geographic 
areas have written most 
complimentary letters: Dal- 
las, Phoenix, San Francisco, 
Chicago, Washington, D.C., 
and New York. Your circula- 
tion must be nationwide and 
among a very prestigious 
list. My compliments. 


Dorothy Chandler 
Los Angeles, California 


Please don’t ever let my sub- 
scription run out to this very 
beautiful and informative 
work of art! This and The 
Christian Science Monitor 
are two of my most valued 
subscriptions. 


Mrs. Bickford G. White 


We have received a copy of 
your magazine and wish to 
notify you we do not wish to 
receive any more. It does not 
apply to our lovely Ozark 
farm life, which is the best 
life there is. Come try it 
sometime, you'll like it. We 
had thought it would be 
more of a building structure 
magazine than the fine home 
design that it is. 


Mrs. Jacob A. Miller 
Conway, Missouri 


I would like to join the many 
correspondents deploring 
the recent over-emphasis on 


modern and ultra-modern 
furnishings. I hope this will 
be kept to an absolute mini- 
mum in the future, as I some- 
times end up finding the ad- 
vertisements for Henredon, 
Karges and Baker Furniture 
Co. much more satisfying 
than the magazine itself. The 
cover alone of the May/June 
1972 issue, for instance, was 
enough to put off any con- 
noisseur. 


Taken as a whole, the pres- 
ent November/December 
1972 issue is easily the best 
since the September/October 
1971 issue. I hope this stand- 
ard will be maintained. 


The ultra-modern designs 
which I dislike so intensely 
can be compared to the pres- 
ent pop stars who have for 
the most part been con- 
demned to oblivion. It is only 
fine antiques which, like 
Brahms or Schumann can 
withstand the test of time. 


I found the criticism of the 
cover itself by one subscrib- 
er rather petty, however. 


Maurice C. Simpson 
Jamaica, West Indies 


I have to say I think the ex- 
panded, jazzed up, more 
swinging, all-encompassing 
AD is totally GREAT beyond 
compare. Keep up the “col- 
lections”—you’re bound to 
hit some of mine, since I col- 
lect everything! 


... assess your magazine as 
just tops and luscious to look 
upon. I treasure them be- 
yond measure. 


Mrs. James B. Allen 
(Wife of Senator Allen) 
McLean, Virginia 


Architectural Digest has re- 
placed both Réalités and 
Connaissance des Arts in my 
affection. When we have an 
American magazine as beau- 
tiful as yours it seems almost 
unpatriotic to subscribe to a 
foreign publication. 


Mrs. Howard Pine 
Louisville, Kentucky 


LETTERS | 


to the editors 


I must write to compliment 
you on your covers for the 
Chanel and Brighton Pavil- 
ion issues. They are enticing 
harbingers of fine interiors, 
especially after the lack- 
luster, drab assortment of 
covers heralding your 1972 
magazines. Don’t revert! 


Mrs. Martin Darrin 
Seattle, Washington 


Eggs and etchings — marve- 
lous! Your art and antique 
features are thoroughly en- 
grossing, informative, and 
masterfully done. They truly 
appeal to one’s aesthetic 
tastes. 


Mr. Paul DeLecluse 
Paris, France 


My husband and I have both 
enjoyed Architectural Digest 
for years but we do protest 
the increasing amount of ad- 
vertising. It bothered us 
when the Reader’s Digest 
started to take ads in their 
magazine and now you are 
doing the same thing. Please 
discontinue this commercial 
practice. 


Mrs. S. I. Golan 
Duluth, Minnesota 


The beach house by Jay 
Steffy was great. The furry 
loft is funny. I want one! So 
nice to see warm modern 
(figuratively and literally). 
The British interior by Robin 
Anderson was a welcome 
sight. You gave both houses 
just the right emphasis. As 
usual, congratulations. 


Deborah Tracine 
London, England 


Congratulations for not clut- 
tering up your beautiful mag- 
azine with all the trashy ad- 
vertising we see too much of 
in all the others. Your ads 
are worthy of your editorial 
quality. 


Terry Brandolino 
Phoenix, Arizona 
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Cricket Club Complex 


Interior Design by Stephen Chase 
for William Raiser/Arthur Elrod 


Photographed by Fritz Taggart 
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( eo eee are no longera 
trend for the future. They are 


today’s reality. These luxury enclaves 
offer a contemporary representation 
of a resort village: vertical versions of 
yesterday's small town without the 
provincialism. Life is simplified in 
complexes. Almost self-contained 
cities, they offer a certain emotional 
as well as physical security. And, 
with their mutual investment, condo- 
minium owners enjoy a kindred feel- 
ing usually unknown in apartments. 
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Cricket Club Complex 


Miami 


The new twenty-story Cricket Club 
fronting on the Bay of Biscayne, 
twenty miles from Miami, is anew ex- 
ample of the carefree lifestyle associ- 
ated with condominium complexes 
today. When completed next winter, 
the two-hundred-twenty-apartment 
Club will feature eleven tennis courts, 
tennis villas, men’s and women’s 
gymnasiums only slightly smaller 
than Texas, swimming, three restau- 
rants, boutiques, private club, game 
and conference rooms, nightclub and 


a marina to accommodate your yacht 
—if it’s not longer than a hundred 
twenty-five feet. 

Owner Alvin Malnik was deter- 
mined that the Cricket Club’s model 
apartment would be different — an 
appealing first impression of the en- 
tire concept. Lively, opulent, contem- 
porary. Seeking tasteful dramatic 
impact, he surveyed the work of the 
country’s leading designers before de- 
ciding on William Raiser/Arthur 
Elrod. Mr. Malnik concluded, ‘‘This 
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The mirrored ceiling in the 
Living Room, opposite, re- 
flects the luxury of custom 
upholstery covered in a fabric 
designed by Mr. Chase. A 
triptych painting by artist 
Sydney Buchkes amplifies the 
geometric design of the room. 
In another view of the Living 
Room, the custom Moroccan 
armoire executed by Philip 
Sicola encloses a bar and 
stereo system. This comple- 
ments the decorative carpet 
from Edward Fields. Glass-top 
tables were selected to in- 
crease the illusion of space 
and emphasize the palette. 








CRICKET CLUB COMPLEX 


team was far superior in theory, de- 
sign and use of color. They will also 
give the public areas the same ‘up’ 
happy theme.” 

Stephen Chase who designed this 
model for Raiser/Elrod says, ‘‘Mr. 
Malnik liked the mood created by the 
bright colors and mirrored ceiling I 
used in the Glenn Cramer residence 
(Architectural Digest, September/ 
October 1972).” As it happened, mir- 
rored ceilings were almost a design 
necessity in the spacious apartment 
—the ceiling height is standard and 
the major rooms are enormous. Ceil- 
ing mirrors take the eye upward, bal- 


ancing the vast horizontal space. 
However, the spaciousness of the 
rooms enabled the designer to use 
vivid colors as basics, not just ac- 
cents. Each piece of custom furniture 
was designed especially for its place 
in the apartment. Interiors are tactile, 
too. Mirrors, wool, silk, glass, linen, 
wood. The Thai silk in the living room 
is a favorite of the designer. “I love 
that delicious sherbety look. The col- 
ors contribute to a holiday mood.” 
The holiday ambience is all to the 
good, whether for a condominium as 
main residence, second or third home. 
Even four or five will not be unusual 


in the future. For that is the new 
trend. Numbers of condominium 
apartments. Each in a different part 
of this country —and abroad. The 
whole world will be our home. * 


In the Bedroom, below, a split-level floor 
designates the sleeping and sitting areas. 
Stanfield shutters were selected to afford 
greater light control, creating architectural 
interest and contrast with the shell pattern. 
Upholstered walls soften the crystalline 
ceiling and lucite chairs, adding texture. 


Warm wicker provides an atmosphere for 
casual entertaining on the Terrace, oppo- 
site. The botanical mural by artist William 
Arms complements the live plantings and 
frog appliqué by Chase, on chair cushions. 
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The Nonconformist Collector 


Photographed by Jay Steffy Illustrations by David Jarvis | 
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Between windows in the living 
room, hangs an Indian chief’s 
“second phase” blanket, fronted 
by a Hohokam pot and Etruscan 
pitcher. Under window at right 
an Etruscan urn accompanies a 
Japanese tansu chest of drawers. 
Indian blankets, Moroccan and 
Tunisian textiles layer the day- 
bed, overshadowed by the huge 
screw from an ancient wine press, 
which Mrs. Smith calls her “Bran- 
cusi.” Tunisian cape covers a 
Wassily chair. Irregularly spaced 
shelving holds books and many 
art objects, while tables display 
a Maya stone face, Chinesco 
pregnant woman, Fang mask, 
Peruvian “death mask” in silver 
and cloth, Cameroon Tikar seated 
ancestor figure, Indian baskets 
and pots. On the table, far left, a 
Vera Cruz stone palma. Blow-ups: 
Yoruba twin figure, carved when 
one or both of a pair dies; Suku- 
region Kwango mask used in ini- 
tiation and fertility rites; unusu- 
ally large Chinesco seated figure, 
circa A.D. 800; red sandstone 
Orissa sculpture of Shiva and 
her attendants, 8th-10th century. 





his interior wasn’t ‘‘designed,” it happened. 
Although carefully organized by the col- 
lectors, it looks unplanned, offhand. Which is 
exactly what makes it indicative, directional. 
Not just this interior, but the way it happened. 

Annette (Mrs. Russell D.) Smith is an art 
activist, painter and involved collector with 
the courage and patience to assemble over the 
years only the art objects she likes—most fine, 
some less so—in a notably individualistic 
environment. 

In the new way designers and clients work 
together, Annette Smith occasionally turns to 
her friend Jay Steffy—sometimes for guidance, 
often for creative stimulus, frequently just for 
the excitement of sharing ideas. Mr. Steffy 
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The Smiths love the interplay of 
many elements, as on the table 
above. In front, a cache of sea 
shells in an Indian basket; 
center, a Lulua figure from the 
Congo; to either side, Ikenga 
personal shrine figures from 
Nigeria; and Yoruba sculpture. 
To left of shells, a Congo nail 
fetish and Colima shark. Top 
shelf displays an Egyptian 
turquoise faience figure and 
Roman glass; middle shelf, a 
Roman head, Etruscan bucchero 
goblets, Persian jars, pre- 
Columbian Tlaloc (rain gods), 
minerals and art-nouveau glass. 





NONCONFORMIST COLLECTOR 


confirms the informal arrangement: 
“T’ve just helped her with a couple of 
things. The interior is entirely hers.” 

And the Smiths’ collections are 
theirs alone, the antitheses of the gilt- 
framed, high-impact, signature-art- 
by-the-wallfull approach, beginning 
to look a bit tired. Most of the art is 
ethnic—American Indian, pre-Colum- 
bian, Oceanic, African, Oriental, 
Etruscan, ancient Roman and Syrian, 
Persian—an encyclopedic assortment 
from far-flung cultures. 

Assembled with seeming abandon, 
the interior and collections have 
much the same spirit of the seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century ‘‘cab- 
inets’ and ““Wunderkammer’’— those 
vast “wonder rooms” of natural- 
history specimens, fossils, shells, 
works of ancient art and ethnography 
which, with lengthening time and 
broadening sophistication, became 
the nuclei of so many great museums. 

An obvious passion for collecting 
compensates for the apparent lack of 
coherence. Annette Smith says, ‘Of 
course it’s quite impossible, but I 
_ keep trying to simplify. I believe in 
negative space where the eye can rest. 
| Sometimes an arrangement will look 
all right for a while, then suddenly it 
seems wrong and must be changed. 
|Even when I’m not painting, I still 
must work with design and color. The 
house is my palette.” 

Both home and collections express 
a balanced humanism, neither overly 
emotional nor deep-frozen with intel- 
lectualism. The dominant character- 
istic, perhaps, is a purely personal 
conviction of “rightness.” Everything 
seems peer, equally loved—which is, 
after all, the soul of collecting. = 











Above, detail of Orien- 
tal peacock screen on 
black satin in the room 
called ‘La Cave.” Frame 
is black lacquer inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl. In 
the Bedroom, left, an 
antique Venetian chest 
holds a small Roman 
head, Navajo sand paint- 
ing titled ‘Half Red 
Man,” by Gray Squirrel, 
and an heirloom Tiffany- 
style etched lamp. On 
the wall, Guatemalan 
and Mexican masks, In- 
dian folk painting, turn- 
of-the-century Egyptian 
wall hanging. Above 
chair and reflected in 
mirror are paintings by 
artist Nicolai Remisoff. 
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Another view into La Cave. At far end stands Oriental peacock screen. On top of piano, a 
Colima parrot bowl and New Guinea Sepik River bird on a man’s shoulders. At fireplace, 
Bobo and Bobo-Fing masks. Foreground, another Sepik River bird; left, New Ireland figure. 


1 / Top row: pre-Columbian figures flank an Ekoi head covered in antelope skin. Middle 
row: Roman glass. Bottom row: Roman and Syrian glass, a pre-Columbian Vera Cruz head 
and a 13th-century Persian vase. In foreground, a beaded Bushungo dance mask is revealed. 


2 / The dining table was designed by Paul Frankl, former owner of the house. On the wall, 
a Chilkat Indian blanket. In corner to the left, a stone capital from Guadalajara, Mexico. 


3 / Mrs. Smith’s Painting Studio. At end of room, a large prehistoric Hohokam pot tops 
an antique Italian chest. Japanese “‘koinobori” carp kites are happy mementos of a party. 














Creating Natural Order 


Landscape Architecture by Friede R. Stege, ASLA 
Photographed by T. Jewett 


Ps aura of centuries-old natural order pervades the gardens and grounds 
of this rural Connecticut estate. Yet a few years ago there was nothing 
here but ten acres of swamp. 

To clear the morass and beautify the view from their rambling New England 
“farmhouse,” the residents decided on a spring-fed swimming pond. As their 
plans proceeded, the ‘‘pond” became a small lake, one hundred fifty by sixty 
feet. Meanwhile, the construction changed the grade of the land, forfeiting 
all the original trees. 

Landscape architect Friede Stege was asked to transform all this into an 
idyllic pastoral scene. 

She began by edging the pool with rock quarried from the foundations of 
abandoned farmhouses. Selecting enormous flat stones to make steps, 
Mrs. Stege took care that the rises were no more than five inches. “You can’t 
enjoy a view teetering on the edge of a boulder,” exclaims the designer, who 
supervised the placement of every rock, some of them twenty feet across. 

When replacing the trees, the landscape architect made a point of using 
birch, evergreen and laurel, ‘‘all natives of Connecticut, nothing outré ,” and 
ground covers indigenous to New England — Cotoneaster horizontalis, Tia- 
rella cordifolia (foam flower) and dozens of little bog plants interspersed 
with day lilies, iris and ‘‘loads of bearberry for a carpet of green, with tiny 
white flowers, and red berries in the fall. It grows in great curtains on 
Nantucket and Cape Cod,” explains Friede Stege in the cadences of New 
England. One exception to this regional orientation was the use of several 
unusually large-caliber Japanese pines for.their spectacular windswept lines. 
A rather contrived wishing well, built to conceal the pond’s filtering system, 
was replaced by huge boulders. Now the waterflow appears as a-mountain 
stream. Nearby, a red-jade tree, actually white, obtained from the Brooklyn 
Botanical Garden, drips over the brooklet, shading thousands of native ferns. 
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"wa few years ago there was nothing here but ten acres of swamp’ 





One end of the pond blooms with a flame yellow, color theme of the swim- 
ming pavilion designed by architect James Raymond. Across the pool the 
floral array includes white and pale pink, but ‘not too much blue —it dies 
in the distance,’ Mrs. Stege observes, always conscious of the vista. Day lilies 
in shy yellow and salmon pink lead past an enigmatic birdman sculpture from 
the South Seas, to an expanse of meadow, with apple trees and narcissus. 

Inspired by the typical New England architecture of the farmhouse and the 
“marvelous old weathered boards” of a nearby shed, Mrs. Stege designed a 
formal colonial-style garden hedged round with yew and a dwarf form of 
ilex. Brick paths lead through pie-shaped beds of tulips in spring, summer 
geraniums andchrysanthemums in the fall, overhung by a romantic dogwood. 

“It’s so peaceful,” says Mrs. Stege, ‘‘so quiet. The natural setting attracts 
wild ducks. Birds sing. And we're beginning to hear baby frogs now. That’s 


when we know spring is here.” ¢ 
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n exceedingly rare standing open book- 
shelf in the Chinese taste, attributed to 
Thomas Chippendale, circa 1765. The 

surface decoration is highly developed with 
chinoiserie paintings and lacquers. Chippen- 
dale’s rectilinear outlines were later used in 
modern design. This piece is representative of 
Chippendale’s ‘‘designs for book cabinets.” A 
similar bookshelf is in the collection of the 
Countess of Gainsborough. __ Stair & Co., New York 








Investing In 
Antique Furmiture 


By Richard H. Rush 


WN the increasing prosperity of 1925, as legend has 
it, certain scions of American industrial fortunes 
made a wager. Half of their number would venture a 
million dollars upon the high seas of the stock market; 
the other half would put its million into the depository 
of fine antique furniture. All assets would be transferred 
from the less successful association to the victorious 
group as of the year 1974. 

The antique collectors proceeded to furnish family 
mansions with their investment and looked forward to 
enjoying aesthetic dividends in the intervening years. 
The stock market faithfuls would collect their dividends 
in cash and wait to see what 1974 would bring. 

When fine antiques held more securely than stocks 
after the 1929 crash, the antique-furniture investors 
settled comfortably into their Louis Quinze bergéres. But 
in 1939 the situation reversed; stocks burgeoned while 
antiques continued to drop. The stock-market investors 
sharpened their coupon clippers and smiled condescend- 
ingly all the way through 1960, when the Chippendale 
mahogany began to acquire a new luster. Now, as 1974 
approaches, the demeanor of the antique-furniture inves- 
tors has become a trifle smug. 


THE MEASURE OF THE MARKET 


To follow the vicissitudes of the antique market, it 
helps to set base years for each period, with the number 
100, or one hundred percent, representing that year’s 
valuation. Change can then be measured in multiples of 
100; e.g., an index of 1,000 would mean prices had 
increased tenfold for that period; 2,500 would equal a 
rise to twenty-five times the base-year price; a drop to 20 
would mean a value of one-fifth the base-year level. 


WHAT AFFECTS PRICE? 


A broken back on a chair or settee cuts the value in 
half. However, legitimate restorations (of seat blocks on 
chairs, for instance, or drawer runners) never lower 
values. Replacement of brasses is so common that it is 
accepted on all antiques, but if the brasses are original, 
that is a plus and may add ten percent to the value. 
Mismates—a top from one piece and a bottom from 
another—have doubtful value as antiques. The same 
doubt is cast upon pieces with new tops, legs or feet. 

Veneer, in some instances, is less desirable than solid 
wood, and an elegant wood will be costlier than the more 
common varieties. Elaborate veneer, inlay and carving 
contributes to price, too. 
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fine Louis XVI marquetry secrétaire a 

abattant raised on shaped bracket feet. 

The rectangular marble top above a 
drawer in the frieze, is mounted with ormolu 
patterae and interlocking ribbons, over a fall 
front with two cupboard doors below. This mag- 
nificent piece is elaborately inlaid with buis, 
sycamore, ebony. Signed Dautriche. 


Etienne Levy, Paris 















his magnificent Boulle commode is an epoch Louis XIV piece, with a marble top and brass 
marquetry on tortoise shell which, in turn, is inlaid on bois d’amarante. Exquisite examples 
of ormolu adorn the cabinet, especially the two columns flanking the outside frame. A similar 
commode is in the Wallace Collection in London. (André Boulle was one of Louis XIV’s favorite 
designers, not only of furniture, but architecture and interiors.) 


























Aveline et Cie, Paris 


A known maker and place of origin create a pedigree 
for a piece, whether signed or not, though the signature 
stamp on a piece of French furniture, for example, gen- 
erally indicates quality, and may raise the price by half. 

An important past owner can make a piece unique in 
its class and add to value. Not many years ago a table 
formerly owned by John F. Kennedy brought a handsome 
price solely because of that connection. Last winter a 
beautiful table, thirty-four inches high and a little over 
forty-three inches wide, with elaborate ormolu mounts, 
brought the record American auction price for a Louis 
XVI piece of furniture—$400,000. The table had belonged 
to Marie Antoinette. The world record price for any piece 
of furniture at auction was achieved in 1971 in London, 
where the important Louis XVI bureau plat typical of the 
great ébéniste Martin Carlin brought 165,000 guineas— 
approximately $415,000. The table, which featured beau- 
tiful Sévres porcelain placques, had a royal provenance, 
having belonged to the Russian grand duchess who was 
later the czarina of Paul I. 

The popularity of a particular piece of furniture or 
stylistic effect —the ball-and-claw foot, cabriole leg, a 
broken-arch top on a highboy—or any value-adding 
unusual feature, such as a birdcage effect between the 
center post and the top of a table, affect price. Settees, 
ordinary tilt-top tables, sideboards, fall-front desks and 
cylinder desks are underpriced right now relative to their 
quality; on the other hand, almost anything with a block 
front will sell for at least $10,000. 
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fine George III mahogany gentleman’s 
dressing and writing table in the manner 

of Chippendale, with molded rectangu- 

lar top and a long drawer with hinged cover 
overlaid with baize. The interior is elaborately 
fitted with lidded compartments, shaped divi- 
sions and a central-rising mirror with molded 
gilt surround. This table is raised on molded 
square legs with pierce-carved angle brackets 
and concealed castors, joined by S-shaped 
stretchers that attach to a center circular shelf. 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago 


HOW OLD ISs ANTIOUERS? 

The age of majority for an antique is one hundred 
years, when the U.S. Customs Office permits it to enter 
duty free. Rather than 1873, however, the year 1820 is a 
better cutoff date for “respectable” antiques, though 
this might be stretched to 1830 to include a style of furni- 
ture presently in great demand—English Regency. As a 
rule, the very finest and most sought-after antiques are 
those of the ‘‘Golden Age,” the eighteenth century. 


FRENCH FURNITURE 

It would not be an overstatement to say that eighteenth- 
century French furniture is the most universally coveted 
of all furniture ever made. Both Louis XV and Louis XVI 
tend to be small and delicate, employing exotic woods, 
fine veneers, wood inlay (marquetry and parquetry), 
metal mounts (ormolu) and fine shaping and carving. 
Louis XV furniture is characterized by curves, principally 
the cabriole leg, while the Louis XVI style, influenced by 
classical architecture and design, uses straighter lines 
and the straight leg. 

Probably the most impressive looking piece of French 
furniture is the commode, or bureau, and of these, the 
bombé dominates the scene in price. These elegant chests, 
with bulging front and sides, often lavishly inlaid, could 
be bought in Paris this season for $10,000 and, for the 
finest examples, nearly $100,000. For little tables, par- 
ticularly those signed and with elaborate wood inlays, 
ormolu and slender legs, $7,000 to $10,000 is common. 
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Louis XV 


On July 24, 1939, the low market year for antiques, a 
London auction house sold a pair of Louis XV open-arm 
chairs upholstered in eighteenth-century needlepoint for 
£58 ($233) the pair. The buyer—J. Paul Getty. This was a 
good day for Mr. Getty, who picked up a pair of chairs 
with closed arms (bergéres), also in contemporary needle- 
work, for a little less; a fine small commode in kingwood, 
with a marble top and stamped with the name of the 
maker—D. F.—for £110 ($433); and a suite of chairs con- 
sisting of a tapestry-covered canapé and four fauteuils 
for £145 ($580). Today just one chair would cost $2,000. 

The significance of these low prices is that J. Paul 
Getty’s collection of French furniture is said to be as fine 
as that in the Louvre (although it does stand second to 
the Wallace Collection, in London). 

By the end of World War II the price of Louis XV 
furniture had climbed to 500 from a base of 100 in 1901, 
and remained there until 1955, when it started a long 
upward rise to 1,500 in 1958, culminating in the sale of 
a table by J. F. Oeben, one of the greats of French cabinet- 
making, for $100,000. Thirteen years later, in 1971, a 
superb table by the same maker brought $410,000. (This 
magnificent table, which once apparently belonged to 
Madame de Pompadour, had sold in 1928 for $71,000, the 
American auction record, then, for French furniture.) 





rare breakfront secrétaire bookcase, circa 

1803, attributed to Edmund Johnson, the 

noted cabinetmaker who worked in 
Salem, Massachusetts. It is an imposing piece, 
extremely functional, combining the aesthetic 
refinement and craftsmanship of the maker. 
The mahogany case is inlaid with satinwood 
stringing; the upper section consists of four 
doors diamond-paned with the original glass. 
Sotheby Parke Bernet, Los Angeles 





























rare George I concertina card table with 
original needlework top and cabriole 

legs with parcel gilding at the knees. The 

era of the four Hanoverian kings, who followed 
the reign of Queen Anne, is commonly referred 
to as Georgian. Decorative details often 
included the scallop shell, satyr heads and hoof 
and paw feet, as seen above. | Stair & Co., New York 


Louis XVI 


Louis XVI furniture has followed a course parallel to 
Louis XV, but always at lower prices for average pieces. 
By 1970 the simpler furniture hovered at about the 1,000 
level until late in 1972, when it started a rise, pulled up 
_by the skyrocketing prices of the finest pieces, which had 
‘broken the $400,000 price barrier. 





















| Directoire and Empire 

As a general rule, the more recent the time period the 
lower the price. This is evident in the furniture of the 
| Directoire, or Directory, period (the entity that ruled 
| France from 1795 to 1799) and the Empire style, vastly 
‘more elaborate than Directoire or Consulat, that brief 
|time when Napoleon was First Consul. Empire is char- 
acterized by Egyptian motifs and carvings of all varieties, 
brass mounts and marble tops, many of them dished and 
‘gray or white in color. 


‘Outlook for Price Increases—1973 


‘Empire 20% Directoire 15% 
Louis XVI 10% 
Provincial 20% Louis XV _ 5% 


These are most conservative estimates. They omit Con- 
sulat, Régence and Louis XIV furniture, as little of this 
iis on the market. Some dealers in Paris are going out of 
business, creating an overabundance of fine French furni- 
ture there; even excellent pieces have not been moving. 
Louis XV and Louis XVI are too high already to increase 
‘a great deal this year. The more subdued Directoire style 


is not in such great demand, so the very best chairs still 





sell for about $1,000, while small circular marble-top 
tables can sometimes be purchased for even less. French 
provincial is somewhat problematical—not strictly for 
collectors, although the furniture is useful and orna- 
mental, and the best has much artistic merit. Empire, 
though not the most expensive style, is moving up in 
price rather steadily this year. 


ENGLISH FURNITURE 


Today the finest pieces of English furniture are in the 
six-figure range. It wasn’t always so. In 1939 a pair of 
finely carved Georgian side chairs with needlepoint 
upholstery sold at auction in New York for $760 and an 
important armchair with leaf knee carvings and cabriole 
legs brought only $150. And in the same year, a black 
lacquer secrétaire with mirror panels, chinoiserie and 
bracket feet sold in London for only £46/4—$185. 


Queen Anne 

This relatively simple style, with fine natural woods 
and a minimum of carving, experienced extremes in price 
pattern unique in antique furniture, dropping from a turn- 
of-the-century base of 100 to 20 during World War I. A 





n important George II mahogany architec- 
tural-form bureau bookcase with finely 
carved pediment. Architectural propor- 

tions and elements were frequently used in this 
period of English furniture design, signified by 
the broken-pediment top and the fluted pilas- 
ters terminating in capitals which flank the 
cabinet doors and are repeated in reduced scale 
in the writing interior. Otto Zenke, Inc.Greensboro, N.C. 
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An extraordinary long and narrow Louis XV buffet represents a distinctive design of that 
period. Lacquered chinoiserie panel doors are ormolu framed. Signed Dubut. Aveline et Cie 





| The Haryngworth table (English, circa 1685) is considered by many to be the finest James II 

| marquetry table in existence today. It is richly inlaid with colored designs introduced by the | 
Huguenot cabinetmakers who took refuge in England. The jessamine flower is sparingly 

applied and it is unusual to find the green ivory leaves in combination with so much acanthus and 

other conventional forms. This table portrays the change in the marquetry to come, when flowers 

disappear, giving way to fine acanthus and minute scrollwork of seaweed form. Etienne Levy, Paris 
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An exquisite Louis XV painted and carved fauteuil with a cartouche-shaped back and arched 
crest carved with floral sprays. Down-scrolled padded arms and raised cabriole legs frame a 
shaped apron. The upholstery is a floral Aubusson tapestry. Signed Gourdin. Etienne Levy, Paris 


A Régence armoire, circa 1720, features a rectangular top above two cupboard doors inlaid 
. . . . . Ha 
with four rectangular panels of kingwood outlined with ormolu molding and centered by 
cartouche-shaped ormolu mounts. Formerly in the collection of Madame de Poles. iu 
Etienne Levy, Paris | | 1 
i. 
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is fronted by an episode in the story of 
Salome. One of almost identical design is 
in Odom’s History of Italian Furniture. 


] lorentine gilt-wood cassone, circa 1465, 


phenomenal surge in 1920 brought the level to 1,000 and 
by 1929, up to 10,000, an unbelievable rate of apprecia- 
tion. The general drop in the prices of antiques in 1939, 


however, was more accentuated in English Queen Anne: 


furniture than any other style, standing at 200. Still, by 
1965, the index recouped to 8,000, a forty-fold increase, 
and has risen about fifty percent to date. 


Chippendale 


English Chippendale employed mahogany to a great 
extent, a good deal of carving, the cabriole leg and, on 
finer pieces, the ball-and-claw foot. This style shows a 
price pattern similar to Queen Anne, but much less 
extreme, rising to 1,500 in the boom year for antiques, 
1929, then plunging to 300 in 1939. By 1965 the price level 
stood at 5,000, when a commode by Thomas Chippendale 
himself sold for $26,460 and his famous harewood desk 
| brought the equivalent of $120,540 in England. From this 
| point on, great pieces of English furniture became a rarity 
on the market. A few years ago a Chinese Chippendale 
gilt padouk display cabinet, circa 1765, was priced at 
$126,000 and a vitrine was offered for about the same 
' amount. In mid-1972 four beautifully carved Chippendale 





n exceptional American Queen Anne style 
lowboy, perfectly proportioned, circa 
L 1740 and probably from Massachusetts. 
‘Has black-walnut veneered drawer fronts and 
‘top quarter segments with herringbone-pat- 


'terned borders. The brass hardware is original. 
Dolphin Antiques, Menlo Park, California 





mahogany armchairs of unique design, in which the front 
legs crossed in an X, went for $20,000—$5,000 a chair. 


Sheraton and Hepplewhite 


For obvious reasons, taste began moving to later types 
of English furniture: Hepplewhite, tending to curves, 
shield backs on chairs, concave corners and delicate legs; 
and Sheraton, similar to Hepplewhite, but with straighter 
lines, especially on the top rail of chair backs. Formerly 
considered of insufficient excellence for many collectors 
and for owners of great homes, these styles did not 
improve on their base-100 prices from 1901 to 1955. By 
1965, however, they had moved up to 600 and 1,200 
respectively, and today Sheraton stands at roughly 1,800 
and Hepplewhite at 2,500. 


Adam and Regency 


With the earlier and best recognized English furniture 
less available, buyers and dealers are moving to the neo- 
continued on page 106 





fine example of a Louis XVI Provencale 

cabinet in natural pine, with Louis XV 

feet, representing the transitional period 
in French design. A rare Louis XIV detachable 
pewter basin and font (lavabo) rests on its own 
stand under a carved shell motif in the arched 
niche. The simplicity of design typifies the 
French ‘‘country” furniture which was primar- 
ily functional and devoid of costly inlays and 
bronze mounts so prized by the royal family and 
others of wealth. 


Frances Moore, Los Angeles 














Beauty At The Beach 


The Maliou Colony home of Mir and 
Mrs. Grant Tinker (Mary Tyler Moore) 


Interior Design by John Hall, AID 


Architectural Design by Robert Armstrong McNutt 
Photographed by Leland Lee 


r. and Mrs. Grant Tinker (Mary Tyler Moore) called 
M on John Hall to design their house because they liked 
his interiors for the Allan Burnses, producer of Mrs. 
Tinker’s television series. Although Mr. Hall had more 
than the usual exposure to show business, since his 
parents were interior designers for many motion-picture 
stars in the ‘‘old Hollywood” days, he was professionally 
curious about the cliché question: What is Mary Tyler 
Moore really like? The designer explains, “Sometimes 
you have to search for a key—something personal—which 
enables you to design an interior that reflects the client.” 
Mr. Hall was literally handed that key — eighteen 
squares of needlepoint. ‘Here. This is my house,” 
exclaimed the actress at their first meeting. John Hall, 
normally unflappable, recalls, ‘It was sort of frightening. 
My first thought was to blend them in. But when I learned 
Mary had been stitching away between scenes for six 
years, making needlepoint for the day she and Grant 
would move into their first really permanent home, I knew 
that was it. So we made the needlepoint important to the 
interior. Incidentally, the television crew puts the number 
of Mary’s stitches at one million.” 
The scope of the project went far beyond even a million 
needlepoint stitches. The house was formerly Lana 
Turner’s residence, which a subsequent owner had left 


unoccupied for years. It had fallen into a serious state of 
disrepair when architectural designer Robert Armstrong 
McNutt began the complete remodeling. He summarizes, 
“The house was all past and no future. Fortunately, the 
Tinkers could visualize what it could be in spite of all the 
debris.” Operating on the theory that half a house is bet- 
ter than none, he sliced the old structure in two parts. 
Then, using one half, Mr. McNutt built toward the ocean 
on one side, and a private road on the other. A crumbling 
swimming pool was replaced by most of the new living 
room. Next, he built a large glass-walled patio facing, in 
fact, almost touching the ocean. Now 6,000 square feet, 
the only remaining identifiable features are the stairway 
and high ceiling in the enormous master bedroom. 

For the interior, Mr. Hall found ways to use everything 
especially meaningful to the Tinkers — furniture, art and 
objects they had kept throughout several moves made 
necessary by their TV careers. The needlepoint became a 
focal point as part of a large custom sofa designed by 
John Hall for the living room. However, he made the 
strongest statement in that room by creating a geometric 
counterpoint. He speaks candidly of how it came about. 
“One day Mary and I saw a lot of carpet samples dis- 
played in a store window in a kind of Mondrian pattern. 
The idea struck us immediately that it would be a-great 
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The Living Room was designed around a collection of needlework phere. 


The carpet from Edward Fields provides a geometric 
created by Mrs. Tinker, focal point of the interior’s inviting atmos- counterpoint to Robert Frame painting and flowered needlepoint. 
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BEAUTY AT THE BEACH 





Antique fruitwood woodwork and soft plain carpet are contrasted 
by a geometric Tashmiri patterned fabric in the Billiard Room. 
Old school chairs were modified into bar stools, and the cash 
register was a gift to Mrs. Tinker (Mary Tyler Moore) from the 
crew of her television show. Living room is seen in background. 


rug. It really works with the sofa.”’ John Hall completed 
the main conversational grouping in the living room by 
designing a contemporary table which he had made by 
his staff of craftsmen in the workshop his father began 
years ago to do fine reproductions of antique furniture 
when he could not find just the right piece for a specific 
area. John Hall is carrying on the tradition and has also 
acquired a warehouse to store the antiques he collects 
voraciously for himself and his clients. ‘Everything is 
so scarce now, you have to buy right away when you find 
something.” 

Antiques are few in the Tinker beach house because 
the informality lends itself to comfortable upholstered 
furniture in a contemporary mood. And mood is impor- 
tant in this house of great personal charm. The cheerful 
ambience is particularly evident in the enormous master 
bedroom. Fronting the ocean, it is almost a separate 
apartment. An upbeat refuge when the Tinkers return 
late from the studio after exceptionally long working 
days, it is also where Mrs. Tinker spends most of her 
time during the six months each year when she is not 
filming the Mary Tyler Moore Show. She can relax with 
the sound of the surf as her accompaniment while writing 
letters at the desk, or curled up on a sofa in front of the 
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fire—doing more needlepoint. * 











en Anne style chairs and antique hutch from William 


A. McMahan. The table centerpiece is an antique footbath. 


dacchino. Que 


A country influence is revealed in the Dining Room, with its 
Louis XIII oak and chestnut convent tables, circa 1700, from Bal- 
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BEAUTY AT THE BEAGEH 





With a captivating view of the 
Malibu surf, the light mood in the 
| Bath is amplified by Edward Fields 
carpet, and hardware accessories 
from Sherle Wagner, combined with 
an antique chair. 





A live indoor tree frames a 
spectacular ocean scene, stylized 
paisley pattern and antique wing 
chair in the Bedroom. The designer 
specified all white woodwork to 
lighten the visual weight of interior 
architectural beams. 


Brown Jordan outdoor furniture was 
selected by the designer, combined 
with Italian tile decking to create a 
casual relaxed mood on the Patio. 
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Menagerie For Collectors 


Meee as in the past, ani- 
mal paintings are the most 
sought-after subjects in the 
art world. Most can be found 
in British auction houses, 
although they do appear in a 
few specialist galleries in the 
United States and several in 
France. Usually collected for 
their emotional appeal, these 
paintings have enjoyed a 
steady and substantial price 
increase throughout the years 
and an acceleration of inter- 
est has been noted recently. 

It is entirely appropriate 
that Britain is such a plentiful 
source for these paintings 
because, of all the arts of Eng- 
land, none is more ‘‘English”’ 
than the painting of animals. 
In the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries these paint- 
ings were a symbol of upper- 
class gentility, documenting 
the elegant life of English 
society, who delighted in hav- 
ing portraits of prize or favor- 
ite mounts immortalized by 
popular painters, to grace the 
walls of great manor houses, 
much as trophies or ancestral 
portraits. Since racing and the 
hunt had such tremendous 
popular appeal, paintings of 
important horses were pub- 
lished in engravings and color 
mezzotints to satisfy the eager 
taste of collectors. 

However, these were only 
one mood of the later nine- 





Eugene Delacroix (1798-1865) PORTRAIT D’UN LION, ca. 1845-50 (shown actual size) 

Delacroix, banner-bearer of the French Romantics, was a rather violent libertarian. He mixed the 
freedom and naturalism he admired in the paintings of the Englishman Constable with a love of 
exotic wildlife and color, which he saw in Tunis and Algiers of the 1830s. His painting of this lion’s 
head is a true portrait, loose and individual, not idealized; it is a real personality, strange, savage. 


Courtesy, Galerie Daber, Paris 
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John Frederick Herring, Sr. (1795-1865) MOTHER RABBIT AND LITTER 


The hare was a familiar of the English sporting scene, especially in the coursing called 
“Hare and Hounds.” The painting is noteworthy for the near-microscopic rendering of 
animal fur, one of the artist’s favorite textures. 


Courtesy, The Sporting Gallery, Inc., Middleburg, Virginia 
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John E. Ferneley, Sr. (1781-1860) OUTSIDE ATTINGTON HALL, 1847 iI 


Ferneley was a long-time exhibitor at the Royal Academy and at the now defunct British Institu- 
tion. Ferneley’s technique is as scrupulous as a miniaturist’s. The strong realism of his paintings 
confirms that he knew his horses. 


Photographs Courtesy, The Sporting Gallery, Inc., Middleburg, Virginia 
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| John E. Ferneley, Sr. (1781-1860) HUNTERS AT GRASS, 1817 


| Ferneley has been called the Gainsborough of horse painting. Here 
| the noble attitude of the horses recalls his 1836 painting, now at 
| Cottesbrooks Hall, which also shows the young, enormously rich and 
| spoilt Earl of Eglinton, a notable, although ill-fated, patron of Ferneley. 


John E. Ferneley, Sr. (1781-1860) HORSE AND DOG 
Ferneley’s prize-winning painting techniques are obvious in the 


| evocative qualities of the horse and dog. The architecture, introduced 
| as a theatrical backdrop, is a weak gesture of attempted elegance. 


MENAGERIE FOR COLLECTORS 


teenth-century’s mania for 
animal paintings of all sorts. 
Wild creatures, the deer and 
the fox, even the domestics— 
cows, sheep, ducks, rabbits, 
chickens, cats, dogs—the 
whole familiar menagerie was 
glorified by the spirit of 
romanticism. Painters of ani- 
mals were passionately 
admired, given prizes, and 
their works collected, 
engraved and copied. The 
paintings of Sir Edwin Henry 
Landseer, ‘“‘Monarch of the 
Glen”’ and ‘‘The Cat Dis- 
turbed,” represent to this day 
both the zenith and nadir of 
nineteenth-century English 
romanticism about animals— 
its grandiose best and senti- 
mental worst. Charming little 
portraits of ‘‘man’s best 
friend” hung in the humblest 
homes, and out-scaled ver- 
sions of ‘the noble beast” 
lorded it over great halls. It 
was all wonderfully nostalgic, 
tearfully sentimental and, of 
course, moral to the edges of 
its Victorian gilt frame. 
Perhaps the Industrial 
Revolution, which was begin- 
ning to murk the English 
skies, had something to do 
with this strange fever for 
animal paintings. They were 
reminders that somewhere 
there was fresh air, open 
space, freedom to roam. The 
brawling, caged confusion 
and acrid smokes of English 
cities must have set men long- 
ing for the sweet simplicity of 
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John Frederick Herring, Sr. (1795-1865) FARMYARD SCENE 


Apart from dignified horse-painting commissions, Herring observed nature at its humblest. 
Barnyard scenes he loved to record in painstaking detail. 


Courtesy, The Sporting Gallery, Inc., Middleburg, Virginia 


life in the wilds or on the 
farm. It was not the philo- 
sophical retreat to nature of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau who 
recalled “‘le beau sauvage’’ to 
eighteenth-century France. It 
was a purely rhapsodic yearn- 
ing, a bit tragic, doubtless 
given a finer and clearer voice 
by English Romantic poets. 

As sporting itself is a rigor- 
ous art, the arts of animal 
painting were hedged by 


formalities that limited origi- 
nality and creativity. One tra- 
dition dictated that the horse 
be painted in proud, advan- 
tageous silhouette, posed 
against double horizontal 
strips of landscape and sky. 
This compositional device 
remained standard, save for 
minor rearrangements, 
throughout the history of the 
genre. It was a restraint that 
prevented English animal 


painting, despite its charm, 
from becoming great in our 
modern and wider sense of 
the word. 

However, it never pre- 
tended to greatness. Mostly a 
commissioned art, the paint- 
ings were not intended for 
public or critical review 
beyond estate walls. Never- 
theless they remain a rich 
document of historical and 
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social conditions. % 






















MENAGERIE FOR COLLECTORS 


George S. Armfield (active 1840-75) SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


Armfield, known as “G. Smith,” was a popular and prolific painter. 
He showed at the Royal Academy and his works were engraved 
by three other artists. In reputation he was “second to Landseer,” 
but his skill often permitted his work to be sold as Landseer’s. 
George Armfield’s animals are sentimental, properly half-civilized. 


Courtesy, Eugene O’Karma, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia 


John Frederick Herring, Sr. (1795-1865) PASTORAL SCENE 


Mostly self-taught, Herring was an immensely popular painter of hunt and racing scenes. A gener- 
ous man, he devoted much of his money from prizes to art and cultural projects. On his own he 
loved to paint pastoral landscapes, but like many other artists, he purposely modified his personal 
manner to the demands of commissioned paintings which brought extremely handsome prices from 
such royal patrons of Herring’s art as King George IV, the Duc d’Orleans and Queen Victoria. 


Courtesy, The Sporting Gallery, Inc., Middleburg, Virginia 
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Fast Is Present 


Interior Design by Thomas Hamilton, AID, of Cannell & Chaffin 
Photographed by Robert Stein 


he new often contradicts tradition. Yet there is no dichotomy in the 
antique-filled residence of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Clark, where designer 
Thomas Hamilton has created a warm blend of past and present. 

In the idiom of some interior designers, agedness is often next to godli- 
ness. Not so for Thomas Hamilton, who claims, ‘‘History is a museum of 
bad taste. Just because furniture is old, it means nothing. Even if it is good, 
much of it is out of scale for our rooms, our ceilings, today. There is good and 
bad traditional; the result depends how consonant you are in your art.” 

Since doing the Clarks’ previous post-and-beam home a decade ago in 
contemporary style, Mr. Hamilton watched their need for historic mood 
develop to the point where, like the majority of his clients, they became 
eager to move ahead into the past. 

The Clarks, in consultation with the designer, purchased a Mediterranean 
home in Beverly Hills —a big little house with few, but large, rooms and 
excellent flow. Although the tile roof and thick stucco walls clearly announce 
tradition, designer Hamilton sidestepped the corresponding concepts of sym- 
metry and rigidity for the interior, and shunned the rich receding color 
palette of the past and fabrics of documented historical correctness. And 
Herbert Clark wanted an environment where men could feel comfortable; 
period pieces alone could not do the job. Designer Hamilton states emphati- 
cally, “An antique chair is not strong enough to cradle a derriére. So we used 
overstuffed chairs and sofas which looked inviting.” 

Thomas Hamilton approached the main living area with an iconoclastic 
viewpoint. ‘It is ingrained in people that the living room should be silkier, 
more special, more costly, that it should be half the size of the family room 
and cost twice the price. The French poodle is allowed in but the children 





In the Living Room, opposite and above, an inviting mood was created by the designer 
through the selection of a Georgian fireplace mantel, a country floral print and a collection 
of paintings, jade and Oriental procelain. Sofa by Prentice; Edward Fields carpet. 
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PAST IS PRESENT 


are not. This is nonsense. A living room 
deserves no more attention than a family 
room. They should be identical in invita- 
tion but different in mood.” 

Not one to go by the rules, Mr. Hamilton 
broke with the textbook concept of color. 
‘When you have well-proportioned rooms 
and vitality of furniture and design, it 
spells tedium to carry a basic color 
scheme throughout one floor of the 
house.” Instead, he created continuity by 
unspooling only a thread of color. From 
the living room to the study, the thread 
is a touch of coral; then back to the entry- 
way it is green, picked up here in a tiny 
stripe, there in a planting. 

Although the Clarks have collections of 
art, jade, ivory, lapis lazuli and Georgian 
silver, designer Hamilton refuses to high- 
light objects in a “look what I have” 
fashion. In the living room, a few objects 
are displayed; however, pieces were 
chosen only for their beauty. ‘Valuable 
objects look better out, being dusted every 
day,” he explains. Jade urns turn up on 
desks; a collection of ginger jars of 
Chinese blue and white export ware is 
scattered around the family room on 
tables and among books. Mir6é and Norman 
Rockwell share a bedroom with nineteen- 
year-old Geoffrey; Pissarro and Utrillo are 
treated as casual contributors to the over- 
all look. A look which borrows the refine- 
ment of yesterday to add interest today. 


The English ambience in the Dining Room is 
intensified by a collection of Georgian silver and 
an Adam console of the period. The upholstered 
walls and quilted chair fabric from S.M. Hexter 
soften the white pickled pilasters and moldings. 
Louis XV chairs from Baker and a circular area 
rug from Edward Fields dramatize dark oak floors. 
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a pair of handsome night tables from Martin of London. 
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pecified in the Bedroom to establish the key color palette and enrich the warm walnut Louis XV armoire 





from the Cannell & Chaffin Import Shop. A whimsical brass bed is flanked by 


A bold plaid fabric was s 











18th-Century Observatory In India 


Photographed by Ashvin Mehta 


Rs has the world seen a marriage of art and science such 
as the Jantar Mantar observatory in Jaipur, India. Form is 
function. Architecture is instrument. The enigmatic beauty of 
the observatory’s graceful, clean lines excites the contempo- 
rary eye. Built in 1735 by Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh according 
to his own design, the astronomical instruments have been 
called landscapes in stone. The maharaja’s legacy transcends 
science and reaches for infinity. 

The enormous instruments, or yantras, still stand in an open 
courtyard at Jaipur — brick, stone and brass creating art in their 
dynamic interface. Seen singly or in toto, the effect is almost 
surreal. Sawai Jai Singh originally constructed five observa- 
tories, at Varanasi, Mathura, Ujjain and Delhi in addition to 
Jaipur, the dream and fulfillment of this scholarly potentate’s 
life. All the more remarkable is the fact that his extraordinary 
achievement was completed the year India was in a state of 
anarchy. The Moghul empire was in its death throes after 
decades of corruption, but the maharaja’s dedication sustained 
his project. 

A devoted savant, Sawai Jai Singh was deeply read in all 
the ancient works and kept in touch with the progress of con- 
temporary European experts and amateurs. He spent hours 
every day at the Jaipur observatory painstakingly recording 
the movements of the heavenly bodies. It is recorded that on 
comparing the famous De La Hires tables with his own calcula- 
tions, Jai Singh concluded that the Portuguese reckonings were 
not as exact as his own. He attributed the inaccuracies to the 
“inferior diameters” of European instruments. Jai Singh’s 
yantras were constructed on a massive scale to minimize error. 


lranscendental Architecture 
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The observatory at Jaipur, popularly called Jantar Mantar, 
is the largest and best preserved of the original five. The princi- 
pal instruments for reading altitudes and azimuths are situated 
on the west. Each of these circular Rama Yantras is divided 
into twelve horizontal sectors of stone that radiate from a 
round vertical rod. To the east of these lie twelve Rashi Valayas 
for determining celestial latitudes and longitudes. Nearby, the 
great Samrat Yantra, or Gnomon, stands ninety feet high 
between two quadrants. An adjacent chamber houses sextants. 
The shadow of the Gnomon measures the path of the sun, 
touching the west quadrant at 6 a.m. and gradually descending 
thirteen-feet an hour for six hours, until at noon it begins to 
ascend the east quadrant. 

Two brass circles lie a short distance away, one a map of the 
celestial sphere. Between these circles and the Rama Yantra 
are situated the Kranti Yantra, the Kapali and the Chakra 
Yantra, each with a specific function. This last is a brass circle 
with graduations corresponding to the modern equatorial. 
North of the Gnomon is the Dakshina Yantra, or meridional 
wall, and close by stands a large raised platform known as 
Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh’s seat. 

If the form is pure and purely conceived, must not the real- 
ization of that form be as pure an art? Malraux says, ‘‘Art 
seems to draw its inspiration from sources untapped by the 
spirit of the age... often ranges farther than culture and even 
transcends it.”’ While the observatories do not borrow from 
the Muslim architecture of the period, they are steeped in the 
Indian spirit. It has been said that the Indian feels a part of 
the cosmos. His highest art has been temple architecture, and 
this, like Indian culture itself, is at once voluptuous and aus- 
tere, rooted in earth but aspiring to heaven. It is this art tran- 
scendent in the Jantar Mantar at Jaipur that confirms its purity 
and lifts the spirit toward the highest wisdom. Who can say 
that our modern observatories, with their sophisticated instru- 
ments can put us in touch with the systems of heaven any more 
truly than these works of a passionate individual who sought 
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order in an age of chaos? * 
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Turreted 18th-century twenty-room chateau on 87¥2 acres. 


BUYING A HOME 
IN EUROPE 


Photographs Courtesy of Previews, Inc. 
By Richard H. Rush 


Imost every year since 1959 my wife and I have 
made a survey of homes on the market in Europe. 
Our first serious interest was in one of the finest 
Elizabethan houses in England, Sutton Place. Thirty- 
five minutes from London by train, it consisted of 
seventy-two rooms and an option to buy enough land 
for seclusion, protected by gatehouses and fences. 

At that time, a London estate agent informed me 
that, with eighteen acres, this house might be acquired 
for about $120,000. However, before we could even 
see the house, it was purchased by J. Paul Getty. The 
sale included twelve hundred acres for about £100 an 
acre—$280. I believe his total investment, with 
improvements, amounted to £200,000, or $560,000. 
Today the land alone is worth £1,000 an acre, almost 
$3,000,000 at the 1973 rate of exchange. We have never 
been to England since without visiting Paul Getty and 
seeing what we missed. 
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Overlooking Capri, 11th-century villa completely restored. 


Several years later, in the summer of 1963, we bid 
on a fine house near Southampton, constructed for 
Queen Elizabeth I and later owned by Lord Palmerston. 
It adjoined Broadlands, the home of Admiral of the 
Fleet Lord Louis Mountbatten, uncle of the queen, so 
we wouldn’t have had any neighbor trouble. This house 
of about thirty rooms included a modern kitchen, 
modern baths, swimming pool, tennis court, a six-car 
gdrage, four cottages and fifteen acres of magnificent 
gardens and flawless lawns on an estate of one hundred 
fifteen acres. The asking price was £30,000 — around 
$85,000. We offered £27,000, which was not accepted. 
The house went to auction, bringing £35,000, and today 
it would bring about $300,000, perhaps more. 

Back in 1959 the Historic Buildings Council referred 
us to a house called Bourne Park, a few miles from 
Canterbury and not far from Dover’s cross-channel 
services to the Continent. Situated on a little knoll 
above a lake, it consisted of some twenty-five rooms, 
with original fireplaces, mantels and wood paneling. 
One of the finer Queen Anne brick houses in England, 
constructed about the year 1702, it had run down 
through years of absentee ownership, and the Council 
wanted someone to take over the place and try to 
restore it. The suggested price for the house and 
eighteen acres was about $9,000. But the owner, Sir 
John Prestige, did not agree with the Historic Build- 
ings Council, and after some haggling, proposed to give 
us the house for nothing, provided we would will it to 
his family. We refused. 
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Chalet at foot of Jungfrau; stone hearths, sauna, pool. 


Six years ago, when Sir John died, the house and 
fifteen hundred acres were placed on the market for 
the equivalent of $450,000 — about $300 on acre. Again 
we did not buy. (Land in Kent is now worth ten times 
that price.) 

In 1971 the house and forty-eight acres again 
appeared on the market, but this time restored com- 
pletely for nearly $50,000. The asking price was about 
$132,000 and it sold in 1972 to be divided into three 
apartments— quite a common practice with historic 
houses in England. 


More on British Properties 





“Small country houses in Britain are auc- 
tioned regularly, often for twice what they 
would cost in similar rural locations in 
America. And the great estates with vast 
amounts of land are bought by syndicates 
and individuals for several million dollars.” 


In 1972 the prices of British properties rose by so 
much per month, not per year. The monthly rate of 
increase varied from one to one and a half percent. 








IRELAND 





Quinsborough House, 77 acres, ten miles from Shannon. 


Small country houses are auctioned regularly, often 
for twice what they would cost in similar rural loca- 
tions in America. And the great estates with vast 
amounts of land are bought by syndicates and wealthy 
individuals for several million dollars. 

These houses are not always readily salable, though. 
One of the greatest estates in all England, Chilham, is 
also near Canterbury and neighbors an old English 
town totally restored to its sixteenth-century condi- 
tion, with charming tearooms and antique shops. The 
magnificent Jacobean house, owned by the Count and 
Countess Mazarine, was designed by renowned British 
architect Inigo Jones, and the terraces and walled 
gardens were laid out by the equally famous Capability 
Brown. This hilltop house of forty rooms, with a Nor- 
man castle and seven cottages on seven hundred thirty 
rolling acres, did not bring its reserve of £200,000— 
about $480,000 — five years ago at auction. 

In Britain the affordable properties are the large 
houses, even period ‘houses, on limited amounts of 
land. (Land is a prime investment for Britons as a way 
to beat inflation, which has run over seven percent a 
year, the highest rate in Europe.) One such house is 
the Old Hall, Barnham Broom, Norfolk, England, built 
in 1614. Ten miles from Norwich, on three-quarters 
of an acre, it offers two reception rooms, a study, seven 
bedrooms and a great hall with ornamental plaster 
ceiling. It recently brought £26,500 at auction—$63,000. 











SPAIN 

















Rosier 12th- ante asic on 200 ¢ acres; vaulted and beamed ceilings, cloister, 8th aantury Moorish chapel. 


PORTUGAL : 
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Villa with view, pool, guesthouse, terraced gardens. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 





» val s J os cy 
Arrow slits ensure maximum security for medieval castle. 


Now completely restored to its seventeenth-century 
style, it is officially listed as a building “‘of architectural 
and historic interest.’ 

About twelve months ago a much smaller house of 
the sixteenth century was available near Canterbury. 
It was completely modernized and in perfect condition 
but with only about twenty rooms. Terraces all around 
the house faced a large water-filled moat. With exten- 
sive garages and barns, on six acres of land, the asking 
price was about $60,000. A fair price today might be 
$120,000. 

Property taxes in Britain are generally very low, 
especially as compared with American rates. Domestic 
help can still be secured quite reasonably, though liv- 
ing costs are rising rapidly; many food items are the 
same price as in the United States. 

With the rising cost of living in England, the Hon. 
Philip Hazlewood Blake decided that to operate his 
Bentley and Ferrari and live in a somewhat luxurious 
manner, buying occasional rare books and entertaining 
from time to time, would require an income of at least 
£3,000 a year, about $7,000. Accordingly, he recently 
concluded the sale of the ground floor of Barham 
Court, his authentic Queen Anne house eight miles 
from Canterbury. 











This apartment consisted of a foyer, a large living 
room and dining room, bedroom, bath and several 
other rooms. The grounds went with the apartment — 
two and one-half acres of beautifully maintained 
gardens and lawns. The price was about $23,000, with 
a service charge on the order of $250 a year. The lord 
of the manor has moved to Ireland, where he plans to 
buy and renovate a lovely old Georgian home. 
lreland 
The advantages of owning a home in Ireland are 
manifold: 

1. Prices are much lower than in England, though they 
are rising rapidly. 

2. Ireland is far less populous than England; every- 
thing is much less crowded, including the roads. 

3. For Americans, Ireland is a relatively inexpensive 
plane trip — even less than to London. 

4. The language is English, for the most part. 

5. The attitude toward Americans is extremely cordial, 
by no means true of all foreign countries. 





‘The big bargains in Ireland are the old 
Georgian houses set on ten or twelve acres 
....When the government sells such houses 
on a bid basis, however, if an Irishman has 
underbid an auslander, the house is knocked 
down to his price.” 





The big bargains in Ireland are the old Georgian 
houses set on ten or twelve acres, abandoned many 
years ago when land was redistributed, because the 
small acreage was unsuitable for farming. When the 
government sells such properties on a bid basis, how- 
ever, if an Irishman has underbid an auslander, the 
house is automatically knocked down to his price. 
These estates, often of excellent construction but in 
poor repair, can be purchased for sums in the neighbor- 
hood of $10,000 or less. Irish labor costs are low, so 
for an equivalent sum the house can be put into condi- 
tion and sold at a profit of fifty to one hundred percent. 

Buying a Georgian bargain and redoing it is one 
thing—castles are another matter. One castle with two 
hundred eighty acres of land, located thirty-six miles 
from Shannon Airport, is on the market for £300,000 — 
almost $750,000. 

Many businesses are moving to Ireland, increasing 
the demand for land and residential properties. Thus, 
prices should continue to rise at a rapid rate, while 
British levels will probably top out. At the moment 
Irish properties are about half as expensive as their 
British counterparts. 


France 

French properties are in demand for several reasons: 

1. Values are rising as a result of tremendous interest 
on the part of Americans. 

2. The country is beautiful, the climate excellent. 

3. Taxes are very low. 

4. Anumber of super-luxury houses in excellent loca- 

tions, including waterfront acreage, are still avail- 

able, a rarity in the United States. 

If land is not required, prices tend to be low, even 

for larger and finer homes. 

6. France at the present time is a hard-currency 
country with no devaluation in sight. 


ol 








FRANCE 


Near the Pyrénées, medieval castle on 50 acres landscaped by Bullier (Bois de Boulogne); smoking room, library. 


AUSTRIA 























Ancient fortress; drawbridge, frescoes, stained glass. 
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CORSICA 





Peaceful converted cloister from 17th century, with view of Gulf of Calvi; wine cellar, rooftop garden terrace. 


The greatest attraction in France is Paris. However, 
prices of houses and apartments in and near Paris are 
generally much higher than similar properties in the 
United States. One six-room condominium apartment 
(called a codp) on the ground floor, in an area similar 
to Manhattan’s Riverside Drive, was offered for 
$160,000. Although it was brand new, the building was 
by no means deluxe. A very fine, large codp on the 
Right Bank, overlooking the river, would probably cost 
upwards of $250,000. Service charges are low, but the 
services are usually minimal. Of course codps can be 
secured at lower figures in less desirable locations. 


““Commuting distance from Paris’ can mean 
one hundred miles to French real-estate 
agents....The farther one goes from Paris 
the lower the prices.”’ 


“Commuting distance from Paris’ can mean one 
hundred miles to French real-estate agents. And they 
adjust distance in their favor by accelerating; one 





agent drove us from Paris to Normandy for a full 
twenty minutes at over one hundred miles an hour en 
route to a fine seventeenth-century house on.eight 
acres—the Chateau d’Omonville in Le Neubourg, not 
far from Evreaux. The location was admittedly a little 
far from Paris for daily commuting—seventy-five miles 
—but it had the advantage of being near the coast. 

This thirty-room chateau was originally very ele- 
gant, with period boiserie throughout most of the 
interior. Potentially fine gardens had run wild from 
neglect. At least $100,000 would have been necessary 
to bring the chateau up to snuff, including all new 
baths and a new kitchen, plus extensive repairs. The 
offering price was $200,000. 

The farther one goes from Paris the lower the prices. 
Two and a half hours from Paris lies the Chateau de 
Lurcy-Levis, a landmark house fit for any billionaire. 
Built in the seventeenth century, it embodies the very 
best architecture of the period. There are fifty-five 
rooms in the main house, garages, stables and two 


continued on page 116 
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RBacnelor 
Condominium 


Interior Design by William G. Gaylord, AID 
Photographed by Jeremiah O. Bragstad 


oe to design an interior for a client who 
says, “Just do whatever you think best.” The only 
limits were budgetary. 

Bachelor airline pilot James Findlay’s requests 
involved simply a dining table with six chairs, a sofa 
that could seat ‘‘a lot of people,” and a study off the 
kitchen where friends could sit and talk to him while 
he prepared dinner. 

Mr. Findlay had purchased the condominium town- 
house the day before William Gaylord’s car ran into 
his at an intersection — an inauspicious introduction 
they both managed to overcome nicely. For Mr. Gaylord 
the accident became an opportunity to show that he 
could create a one-of-a-kind look using custom furni- 
ture without exorbitant cost. 

The two-bedroom house is situated on a hilltop in Mill 
| Valley, California. A spectacular view of San Francisco 
| Bay, with the city in the distance, becomes part of the 
| setting, and the reverse floor plan (entrance, living room 

and dining room on top floor, bedrooms downstairs) 
| takes advantage of this dramatic outlook. 
| Although given free design rein, Mr. Gaylord never- 
| theless took sensitive account of his client’s life style; 
| Mr. Findlay is away from home a great deal on inter- 
| national flights and enjoys extensive though informal 
| entertaining when he is at home. The interior is delib- 
erately simple, almost devoid of accessories. All the 
furniture was designed by William Gaylord. The lac- 
quered wood pieces, including the dining table, étagére 
and console in the dining room and tables in the living 
room, are prototypes for his new retail collection. The 
-bare wood is tortured into shapes and lacquered — 
s _ twenty-five coats of paint and twenty-five of lacquer. 
aera a soe tired of square le I is ENN moyi 





ae the living room are 
volcanic rock, chiseled to Mr. 







ranging from the deep 
ces and some walls, 


to the clear bright reds of the leather-covered dining | 
chairs and wool-covered foam-rubber bedroom units, 
to the raspberry-sherbet tones in the living room. 

“It looks fine in the daytime, but it’s best after dark, | 
because the colors are warm nighttime colors.” When | 
Mr. Findlay is at home, friends visit every evening. . 
Mr. Gaylord explains, ‘People just drop over. He has 
a very informal style of living that I sort of envy.” 

In addition to the goat-hair carpeting, ribbed, tightly 
woven and specially dyed in the raspberry-sherbet color, 
random-width bleached oak planks lighten and provide 
contrast to the oxblood walls. . 

Mr. Gaylord also-designed the upholstered chairs and! 
seating modules, using fabrics that add an occasional! 
orange touch to the raspberry and red shades. The sofa 
is actually individual banquettes that can be detached! 
and rearranged. Across the lava tables, two ottomanss 
provide extra seating. . 

Lighting fixtures carry out the spare uncluttered look;: 
the absence of table lamps keeps surfaces free for books, 
ashtrays, flowers. 

In his client’s bedroom, Saute Gaylord sculpted ai 
bed of foam rubber and flanked it with two foam-rubber! 
cubes firm enough to support a television set but stilll 
comfortable enough for seating. A mink throw on the 
bed (‘‘a sort of reverse value system,” Mr. Gaylord offers: 
“It cost more than the rest of the bedroom combined.”’} 
is used as a blanket, not a bedspread or decoration. 

The unit in the guest bedroom is also foam rubber? 
made up of four blocks. The wool fabric covering the 
entire system zips down on either side of the bed sect 
tion for sleeping, zips up again for use as a table for 
games— Mr. Findlay has a huge, closet-filling collection» 

Living room and dining room windows, draped iti 
Roman shades of natural undyed canvas, look out ow) 
the terrace, landscaped by Lynn Root, to the bay beyond! 
Wood-stump seats at a butcher-block table on the ten 
race form a pleasant arrangement for al fresco dining, 

Inside, Mr. Gaylord has placed trees and cacti in natuy 
ral baskets, with the exception of one huge cactus in | 
living-room corner. “‘It is ste sixteen feet high an#/ 
the container is enormous,” William Gaylord explaing 
“so big that I thought a basket would compete with na 
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-- wood things. So Aer is peel lacquered oxblood, the same 


color as the wood lacquer ra It brings it all to a 
common denominator.” 

The art was selected by the designer, who visited 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and New York art galleries 
and museums with his client until he was.sure he knew 
ta ‘Findlay’ s taste. 

Although the denominator may be common, the effect 
is uncommon. Billy Gaylord did indeed show that a 
designer can create an interior with cost at minimum 
and imagination at pert bobeshbare 


Modern art combined with trees and cacti in natural baskets 
reveal an uncluttered simplicity of design in the Entry. An open 
louvered door offers an intimate glimpse of living room beyond. 


Custom-designed banquettes that can be detached and rearranged 
are accompanied by huge blocks of volcanic rock, chiseled to 
Mr. Gaylord’s specifications for coffee tables. This conversation 
grouping in the Living Room affords a spectacular view of bay. 
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In one corner of the Living Room a painting by James Willard is 
counterbalanced by a sixteen-foot cactus in a lacquered container. 
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1. Roman shades in undyed natural canvas 
were designed by Mr. Gaylord to soften the 
prosaic architecture and contrast with the 
fluid lines of this custom-designed furniture. 


2. In the Master Bedroom a sculptured foam- 
rubber bed is flanked by foam-rubber cubes. 


3. The corner unit in the Guest Bedroom is 
composed of foam-rubber blocks. Bed cover- 
ing fabric of wool unzips easily for sleeping. 











Out of pea gravel in a laboratory glass 
sprout Chinese peas, suggesting the lively 
potency and economy of a Japanese haiku. 


Celebrations 


Designed and Photographed by Richard Champion 











R ichard Champion’s tabletop arrangements are a celebration of life. His 
approach goes beyond an artful display of cut flowers and the informal 
| profusion of a country bouquet. The usual looks almost trite once the eye is 
accustomed to the Champion horticultural exposés. He turns our vision 
| around so that we see, not the spectacular end of a plant’s life cycle, but the 
| fresh beginnings. We view the actual process of growth. These presentations, 
| vital and positive, focus attention on the beauty of the flower’s organic nature 
rather than the final blaze of its moribund glory. | 
More than mere decorations or room accents, these designs make artistic 
statements of such strength they become living sculpture. Geometric shapes 
of the glass enclosures create an arresting tension. Earthy, organic processes 
are exposed—roots, bulbs, stems, soil, stones, their shapes, colors, textures— 
within architectural containers. Equally favored is hand-thrown earth-baked | 
terra cotta, emphasizing the primitive, basic arrays of ferns and moss—human 
civilization and the earth’s vegetation at their age of innocence. 
Nature is portrayed with a modern-day romanticism that dispenses with 
sentimentality and concentrates instead on the essence of life—growth. In 
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@e@Arrangement according to the natural order...®® The Mustard Seed Garden 
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Horticultural gallery: chives grow in layers of varicolored soil cubed in a glass jar; small bottle holds an oversized sprouting 
Spanish onion; Indian basket and orchids—‘‘one of the four gentlemen of China’’—conclude the exhibition of living sculpture. 





this the designer has many allies. Thoreau’s writings on nature, read as moral 
essays by our nineteenth-century ancestors, are appreciated today in a wider, 
more informed context. Walt Whitman’s words shocked and bewildered his 
contemporaries, but today he holds great appeal. 

Mr. Champion also expresses plants in a way consistent with the great 
Chinese artists of the late seventeenth century, who compiled, in ample text 
and delightful graphics, The Ten Bamboo Studio and The Mustard Seed 
Garden, their comments on the character of life in mountains and rocks, in 
seeds, bulbs and the sproutings of nature. A similar regard is shown for the 
integrity of the plant as a living thing rather than the end result of matura- 
tion, instead capturing the early stages of life full of promise. 

The clarity and precision valued in our technocratic age are present in 
these arrangements, honed by an imagination that defines essential organic 
properties and lays them bare, inobtrusively but not ingenuously. Quite the 
opposite. They are as guileless and as devastating as a child’s logic, and as 
accurately to the point, refracting thoughts about nature far beyond their 

_ modest proportions. 


e@@ Everything beautiful impresses us as sufficient to itself. 99 Thoreau 








Troops of young crocus bulbs emerge from 
| a moss-bedded West Indies terra-cotta dish, 
I | a quiet insurrection of young Stalks. 


An Ethiopian basket of moss and sprouting 
hyacinth bulbs, African mask, orchids and 
a terra-cotta dish of helixine celebrate. 
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@e@!f he is a poet he bestows on every object or quality its fit proportion— neither more nor less. 99% Frank Lloyd Wright 


Delightful incongruities harmonize: an art 
déco vase from the Helena Rubenstein col- 
lection, filled with Japanese river stones and 
topped with white onion bulbs; an antique 
botanical print; a Tlingit Indian basket. 





7he austere form of a succulent rooting in 
ater contrasts with delicate new shoots. 











Big Little Apartment 


Interior Design by Joseph Braswell 
Photographed by Norman McGrath 


eee Braswell’s young clients set a seemingly impos- 
sible deadline for the completion of their two-bedroom 
New York pied-a-terre, which they wanted to “look as if 
we had inherited it’’—that is, instant tradition. 

The spatial raw materials confronting Mr. Braswell 


were neither gracious nor elegant, an unappetizing pot- 


pourri of fake moldings, beams and tiny low-ceilinged 





A solar bronze mirrored wall in the Gallery reflects 19th-century 
grisaille wallpaper panel and a collection of obelisks on a Louis 
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rooms. Because the couple maintained their primary 
dwelling abroad and possessed no furnishings in New 
York, Mr. Braswell faced both the challenge and oppor- 
tunity of acquiring all the appurtenances. As a result, 
many of the accessories, particularly the ubiquitous dogs, 
reflect his personal predilection. 

In order to reconcile his clients’ desire to reflect their 


XV gilded iron console. Aubergine canvas wallcovering matches 
lacquered doors leading into the living room as Persian travertine 
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youth as well as their taste for formality and antiques, 


Mr. Braswell chose a simple controlled background in 


which to display a rich mixture of early nineteenth- 
century French and Italian antiques, spiced with Chinese 
influences. Many of the surface materials are exceedingly 


In the spacious-seeming Living Room, the designer eliminated 
awkward beams by dropping the ceiling, then used this oppor- 
tunity to recess down lights. Lawson sofa and two lounge chairs 


elegant, such as travertine floors in the gallery and lumi- 
nous lacquered wood in the dining area, but such 
expanses of luxury are juxtaposed with informal contem- 
porary touches—geometric carpeting on the floor and 
cotton-covered walls, for instance. 





covered in an English print from Scalamandré continue the formal) 
design theme, along with a pair of Louis XVI open-arm chairs and | 
a George Chinnery painting, China welcoming the Western world. | 


BIG LITTLE APARTMENT 


By creating sleek, new-looking spaces, Mr. Braswell all illumination. The designer also fashioned a formal 
compensated for the insipid architectural lines charac- symmetry in the once-pedestrian living room by instal- 
teristic of the 1920s cooperative apartment. He dropped _ ling four pairs of double doors (where only a single door 
the ceilings to mask an awkward criss-crossing of beams _ existed, he added a dummy door). A choice white Italian 
and installed down lights for calm and harmonious over- marble now surrounds and lightens the fireplace, keying 


Gray wool flannel on the walls, bound top and bottom with brass print on the sofa, polished metal étagéres and a cube coffee table 
stripping, lends coziness to the tiny Study. A high-style geometric counterpoint a Directoire cabinet with television set and a bar. 





























An Empire mantel and trumeau mirror in the Living Room charac- 
terize the classic arrangement of the entire room. Gun-metal steel 
light fixtures with brass mounts swing out to illuminate armchairs 
for reading. The early 19th-century clock is decorated with a 
whippet, a Braswell trademark placed throughout the apartment. 


the marbleized door frames. These frames nearly reach 
the eight-foot ceilings, dropped to eliminate awkward 
beams, creating an illusion of height. A simple crown 
molding, in keeping with the classic lines of the furnish- 
ings, also carries the focus of the eye upward. Fabric- 
covered walls in most of the rooms lend a pleasant 
textural softness to the spaces and contrast graphically 
with the smooth shiny lacquer on the four sets of double 
doors and the dining-room paneling. 

The windows, all of which face onto a dreary air shaft 
without view or light, have been covered with neat, crisp 
jalousie louvers in colors suggested by the carpet which 
flows into the dining room and study, giving the major 
living area fluidity and expansiveness rather than the 
choppiness of three separate entities. 

Side chairs in the living room, covered with tiger velvet 
(Mr. Braswell will no longer use real skins), can be 
arranged to seat groupings of guests for dinner or cards. 
All the upholstered seating pieces, chosen for their ample 
proportions and comfortable lines, are covered in a cheer- 
full chintz with a motif inspired by Chinese embroideries. 

Many of the lamps are Braswell creations, such as 
electrified Regency bronze mounts from a fireplace garni- 
ture converted for table use, gun-metal wall sconces that 
pivot in and out for reading and a bar light that is an 
articulated wooden horse atop a “shelf” of polished brass. 

All the storage is ingeniously hidden, either in ample 
antique cabinets or in a bedroom device of a folding 
screen that opens to reveal drawers and shelves. 

The resounding success of Mr. Braswell’s ‘‘inherited”’ 
home environment is reflected both in the elegance of the 


ws 


ambience and the enthusiasm of his clients. ¥ 








BIG LITTLE APARTMENT 
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In the Bedroom, a single printed fabric from Scalamandre was Fields wool carpet provides an ideal background, amplifying the | 
selected to make the restricted space appear larger. The Edward floral pattern. A pair of folding screens conceals a storage cabinet. 
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Stripped raw-pine paneling, English and French antique furniture, and art by Avery and Picasso add interest to the simple, unstudied 
aspect in this view of the Entrance Hall and Living Room. 


The Reluctant Designer 


Interior Design by John Cottrell 
Photographed by Jay Steffy 





This spacious view of the Main Living Room grouping displays, among other pieces, a French Canadian two-piece cupboard, child’s 
Victorian black cane rocker and an English wing chair with fabric by Brunschwig & Fils. 


nterior designer John Cottrell prefers working with 

businessmen. Mrs. Lawrence Turman planned to do her 
own decorating. It seemed obvious they would not be 
working together on the residence the Turmans had just 
purchased. But as a matter of fact, they did. 


The attraction of opposite views began when Suzanne 


and Lawrence Turman saw the Cottrell-designed home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Carr (Architectural Digest, September/ 


October 1971) and were drawn to its unstudied warmth. 
A meeting was arranged and John Cottrell visited the 
Turmans in their former home. ‘‘My first thought was, 
they have such marvelous taste, they don’t need my 
help.” Mutual respect fostered immediate rapport. 


Although Mrs. Turman had decorated her previous 
homes, they were much smaller. She realized Mr. Cottrell 
would create the kind of warm, livable interior she envi- 
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1. The French country dining chairs 
and tile floor add to the informal 
flavor in this airy view of the 
Breakfast Room. 


2. The Dining Room is served by 
a French Canadian antique wall 
cupboard and a Louis XIII style 
dining table with blue and coral 
leather chairs. Fabric and wall- 
covering by Brunschwig & Fils. 


3. A view of the Master Bedroom 
sitting area shows an antique 
English stripped pine chest and tab- 
le and an antique Louis XV mantel. 


4. The Library is a study in brown, 
with dark paneling. Brunschwig & 
Fils fabrics in brown tones cover 
sofa, warmly accenting English 
Windsor chair and Louis XV 
armchair. 


On page 78 & 79 


With a piano silhouetted against 
the windows, the gallery provides 
a spacious area perfect for 
entertaining large groups. 


THE RELUCTANT DESIGNER 


sioned for this very large house, leaving her free to lavish 
time and attention on her producer husband (The Gradu- 
ate, The Great White Hope), three little boys (with skate- 
boards), friends and personal interests which include 
active involvement in a number of community projects. 
No longer reluctant, Mr. Cottrell accepted the assign- 
ment, in part because the Turmans did not want a home 
that would elicit startled gasps. 


While Suzanne Turman worked on architectural details 
of the extensive remodeling, the interior design pro- 
ceeded, beginning, of course, with the floor plan. “If it 
doesn’t work on paper, it doesn’t work at all,” Mr. Cot- 
trell states firmly. He remains flexible, however, through- 
out the planning stage. ‘‘My interiors change as they 
develop. And, I am not as fixed, as some designers are, 
on the idea of doing something that’s never been done 
before. That’s fine, although only a few succeed. My 
purpose is to create a comfortable background for living 
—whether it’s for a private residence, offices or an enor- 
mous development three thousand miles away.” 


Explaining his candid preference for working with busi- 
nessmen, Mr. Cottrell says, “It’s a very rare woman who 
approaches her house objectively. It is an emotional 
experience. And women often don’t know what they 
want, so the bridge club is called in for consultation.” 


Although Suzanne Turman overcame Mr. Cottrell’s reluc- 
tance to involve himself with private residential assign- 
ments, she did not play a passive role. She wanted to 
know the why of everything. Mr. Cottrell admits, ‘Her 
questions really made me think. It wasn’t an easy job. 
Suzanne challenged me every inch of the way.” 


In fact, the question of architectural ancestry is still 
unresolved between them. Mrs. Turman insists hers is a 
French country house, while Mr. Cottrell crosses the 
channel to English Tudor. (Because it is a private joke, 
we will not intervene.) 


Nor did Lawrence Turman intervene in the French vs. 
English debate. He characterizes his role in the project: 
“For months I just signed checks. Then one morning I 
left for the studio and when I came home in the eve- 
ning the entire house was completed. Amazing.” 
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Eighteenth-Century Manhattan 


Interior Design by David Barrett , AID 
Photographed by Graff- Feliciano 


From tall windows overlooking Central Park, sunlight 
pours over the gleaming woods of eighteenth-century 
English and American antiques in the Manhattan apart- 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. Max Adler. Over the course of 
the last five years Mr. Adler has addressed himself to the 
vigorous accumulation of furniture, paintings, rugs and 
objets d’art, all eighteenth century or earlier. ‘““We didn’t 
mind going back in time,’”’ Mr. Adler explains, indicating 
a small flower-filled Roman terra-cotta bowl (A.D. 162) on 
“but we didn’t want to go forward.” 

Candidly intrigued with their appreciation in value, 
Mr. Adler regards his $1.5-million-worth of acquisitions 
as a sound investment and ‘“‘more enjoyable than looking 
at stock certificates. With antiques appreciating at better 
than twenty percent a year, I might sell it all in 1976 for 
three million,’ Mr. Adler posits. Aware of the importance 
of buying only from sources that 
warrant their antiques, he does 
not look for bargains. “Every- 
thing I have was bought from 
dealers, never at auction. This 
way I can be sure of their proven- 
ance. And I buy quickly — 
antiques are disappearing fast 
from the market.” Mr. Adler has 
come to regard his house in the 
country, furnished in Italian and 
French Directoire, as “rather too 
ornate for my taste,” preferring 
the clean-lined simplicity of the 
Adam period, Chippendale and 
especially Sheraton and Hepple- 
white for rather less formality. We 

With designer David Barrett, the Adlers have put 
together rooms with a remarkable flavor of authenticity, 
particularly downstairs, where only recessed lighting, the 
subdued whirr of humidifiers and an occasional electri- 
fied K’ang Hsi vase recalls the twentieth century. Some of 
the magnificent Waterford chandeliers still burn tapers. 
On the walls of the apartment, Mr. Barrett used a very 
pale yellow which he calls ‘“‘vanilla ice cream.”’ Although 
two enormous Oriental carpets enrich the drawing room 
and library, and a handsome Ming rug forms an indigo 
pool on the dining-room floor, there is a certain austerity 
in the overall appearance of these rooms. The spare lines 
and cool balance of the period furniture convey a 
restraint that no-one wished to dilute with contemporary 
upholstery or vibrant colors. Mr. Barrett did make one 
concession—a Chesterfield reproduction sofa in the 


the library mantel, 


VaR 


In the Entry Hall, above, the 18th-century American Federal archi- 
tectural details disclose a design theme consistent throughout the 
apartment. Painting is by John Neagle. Warm stained pine panel- 


library. Cushiony and welcoming, it is covered with a 
pleasant soft apricot fabric that achieves admirable rap- 
port with the soft colors of the Tabriz garden carpet. 
From the Hepplewhite chair (‘‘all the chairs we bought 
are comfortable’) at a large partners desk in the paneled 
library, Mr. Adler can look out at the sea gulls wheeling 
over Central Park, or over to a pleasing collection of 
eighteenth-century hunting pictures. Fireplace imple- 
ments, chess set and an elephant ladder reminiscent of 
turbaned Indian maharajas, are all eighteenth century. 
The drawing room offers a number of interests, from 
the pastel Sultanabad rug to the delicate satinwood 
harpsicord and graceful pine and gesso mantelpiece made 
in Scotland in the 1770s. Over the mantel hangs a typical 
Federal Girandole mirror with soaring eagle. Eagles over 
the cnewan ees -room doors, on mirrors and in pictures 
wi throughout the house point up the 
fact that Adler, in German, means 
eagle. A pair of particularly fine 
portraits attributed to John 
Durand hang above twin satin- 
wood commodes on either side of 
the fireplace. An imposing English 
Sheraton breakfront displays 
K’ang Hsi and Ch’ien Lung tri- 
colored biscuit ware, one of sev- 
eral collections of Chinese 
ceramics. Confessing that at first 
he did not like the Chinese ware 
so prized by Westerners since 
Marco Polo, Mr. Adler has since 
developed a passion for it, with 
the full encouragement of 
eae Barrett, who is delighted with the results. 
In the dining room another huge breakfront holds more 
examples of export ware as well as a fine collection of | 






Lowestoft and two Worcester plates in the Duke of 


i 


Clarence pattern with, Mr. Adler points out, the bar sinis- | 
ter across the crest indicating the duke was illegitimate. 
An elegantly proportioned Sheraton table ringed by six-— 
teen matching Hepplewhite chairs in the Prince of Wales — 
feather motif glows with a soft patina. Blue damask- | 


covered chairs complement a sand-colored silk brocade } 


wallcovering, reserved companions to the sumptuous | 


Ming rug with stylized dragons roaring fiercely from each il 


corner. In keeping with the eighteenth-century theme, | 
Mrs. Adler sets her table with Georgian silver, while for | 
formal occasions, Mr. Adler cools his wine in a pair of } 
crested buckets signed by their maker Robbins, 1786. 


ing from Sweden, complete with dentil molding, dramatizes ceil- 
ing cornice in the Library, complementing a Tabriz garden carpet, 
Georgian chandelier and silk flowers designed by Ruth Arden. } 
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A fine collection of 18th-century English period pieces prevails in the Dining Room, opposite. 
A superb George II carved mahogany breakfront and Sheraton serpentine sideboard composed 
of tulipwood and satinwood enhance a suite of 16 Hepplewhite carved mahogany shield-back 
chairs and an early 19th-century Chinese carpet from Stark. In the Living Room, above, an 18th- 
century Scottish pine fireplace mantel is the primary architectural focal point in the room. An 
antique Sultanabad rug was appropriately selected to counterpoint an American Sheraton 
sofa, left, and an English Adam/Hepplewhite sofa. Table lamp is a K’ang Hsi porcelain vase. 


In the long entrance gallery an American grandfather clock ticks as if without 
interruption since circa 1769, when one of the famous Seymours fashioned it. 
Again cultures blend, with an English sideboard and rent table and several 
American paintings: two portraits by Trumbull and Earle—a Revolutionary gen- 
eral and his cousin, a major, both Huntingtons of Connecticut, and a vivid battle 
scene involving the S.S. Constitution with a portrait of the fiery-tempered Com- 
modore Barron, who killed Stephen Decatur, the ship’s commander, in a duel. 

Upstairs, wall-to-wall carpeting in the bedroom provides a soft background for 
two delightful portraits by Ami Phillips of an early nineteenth-century Yale 
faculty member and his wife, Prof. and Mrs. Fitch. The prim Mrs. Fitch slides 
along on an ingenious track to reveal a hidden television. All the Adlers’ beds 
are reproductions, a sensible compromise with comfort, but other pieces are 
genuine: in the senior Adlers’ bedroom, an enchanting Sheraton writing desk 
with fluted legs and the signature of its maker; in the guest room, a collection of 
Staffordshire; and in Miss Adler’s room, two fine Chippendale stools. The son’s 
room is appealingly jaunty, with nautical toile on the walls and a hand-hooked 
rug to match an antique needlework ship. This youthful retreat boasts a collection 
of printed ivory Napoleonic miniatures above the bed and a storage chest that 
once belonged to Rudyard Kipling. 

With a sweeping gesture, taking in the long high-ceilinged hall and spacious 
rooms flowing from it, Mr. Adler muses, ‘‘Imagine an upper-class New York home 
after the Revolution. It could have looked like this.” * 
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In the Gallery a collection of art is counterbalanced by a mural and a beautifully preserved mahogany table, 18th century. 
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The Master Bedroom features a lady’s Sheraton desk in mahogany and a Chippendale serpentine-front commode from New England. 



















































































PRODUCT DIRECTORY 
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CRICKET CLUB COMPLEX 
TERRACE: Wicker furniture; Wicker 
Works. Table; Philip J. Sicola. 
Upholstered furniture; Ken-Wil Co. 
Fabric design; Steve Chase. Mural; 
William Arms. 

LIVING ROOM: All-wool carpet; 
Edward Fields. Graphic art; Sydney 
Buchkes. Upholstered furniture; 
Ken-Wil Co. Fabric; D-M, Inc. 
Custom-designed armoire & coffee 
table; Steve Chase, and executed by 
Philip J. Sicola. Teak panels; 

J. L. Grove. 

BEDROOM: Shutters; Stanfield Co. 
Seashell fabric; Harry Hinson Co. 
Carpet; Bigelow. Lucite chair & 
table; Art Services. Coral lamps; 
Bruce Eicher. Lamp; Cedric Hartman. 


Pages 34-39 


BEAUTY AT THE BEACH 

LIVING ROOM: All-wool carpet; 
Edward Fields. Tile floor; Western 
States Stone Co. Cat-whisker sofa 
fabric; Howard & Schaefer. Fabric on 
chairs; Tressard. Coral sofa fabric; 
Clarence House. Painting; Robert 
Frame. 

BILLIARD ROOM: Wall fabric; 

S. Harris. 

DINING ROOM: All-wool carpet; 
Edward Fields. Tile floor; Western 
States Stone Co. Stained glass; John 
Wallace Assoc. Antique hutch; 
William A. McMahan Antiques. 
BATH: Carpet; Edward Fields. 
Marble; North Hollywood Marble 
Co. Decorative fixtures; Sherle 
Wagner. Wallcovering; Tressard. 
BEDROOM: Carpet; Colonial Carpet 
Mills. Fabric and wallcovering; 
Tressard. Wicker furniture; Wicker 
Works. Shutters; Shuttercraft. 
PATIO: Tile decking; Italian Terra 
Cotta. Patio furniture; Brown Jordan. 


Pages 46-49 


PAST IS PRESENT 

LIVING ROOM: Love seat; Robert 
Minton. Plaid fabric; Thaibok. Sofa 
& chairs; Prentice Company. Fabric; 
Clarence House. All-wool carpet; 
Edward Fields. Queen Anne wing 


chair; Cannell & Chaffin Import Shop. 


Printed fabric; Bailey & Griffin. 
DINING ROOM: All-wool area rug; 
Edward Fields. Dining chairs; Baker. 
Wall & fabric for chairs; S. M. Hexter. 
Adam console; Speirs & Paanakker 
Ltd. Armoire; Paul Ferrante. Lantern; 
Museum Antiques. 

BEDROOM: Armoire; Cannell & 
Chaffin Import Shop. Brass bed; 
Sunshine Brass Beds. Night tables; 
Martin of London. All-wool carpet; 
Karastan. Plaid fabric; S. Harris. 
Antique oil lamps; Academy Lamps. 
Wing chair; Globe. 
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BACHELOR CONDOMINIUM 
LIVING ROOM: Custom-designed 
upholstery, lacquered wood furniture 





and rock tables; William Gaylord. 
Upholstered furniture fabric; 
Brunschwig & Fils, executed by 
Hilde-Brand. Wood furniture; 
Keller-Williams. Custom-designed 
lighting fixtures; Achilie Castiglioni 
& Dio Manzu. Painting over console; 
James Willard. Painting over seating 
unit; Peter Ykaens. 
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BIG LITTLE APARTMENT 
ENTRANCE: Console table; 
Chrystian Aubusson. Mirrored walls; 
Sutton Glass & Mirror Co. Travertine 
floors; Hemisphere Marble. 

DINING AREA: Chinese paintings; 
J. Garvin Mecking Antiques. Picture 
frames; Karl Mann Assoc. Side 
chairs; Allerton Importers, 
upholstered by Guido DeAngeles. 
Dining table; Claude Wybrecht 
Antiques. Cabinets; Roswell Snider. 
Chandelier; Marvin Alexander. 
Writing table; Bevilacqua Antiques. 
DRAWING ROOM: Carpet; Robbins 
Brothers, Inc. Upholstered walls; 

Kaj Velden Studio. Fabric; 
Consolidated Canvas. Sofa & chairs; 
Guido DeAngeles. Sofa & armchair 
fabric; Scalamandre. Tiger velvet 
fabric for side chair; Old World 
Weavers. Empire fireplace; Danny 
Alessandro. Regency clock; J. Garvin 
Mecking. Coffee table; Chrystian 
Aubusson. Whippet tables; John- 
Lewis Antiques. End tables; Samuel 
Fields Antiques. Bronze & marble 
end table; Paul M. Jones. Secretarial 
cabinet; Bevilacqua Antiques. 
Trumeau; A.P.F. Showrooms. Bronze 
lamps; Chrystian Aubusson. Bronze 
sconces; Paul M. Jones. 

STUDY: Carpet; Robbins Brothers, 
Inc. Upholstered walls; Kaj Velden 
Studio. Fabric; & Vice Versa. Etagéres; 
Interior Enterprises. Sofa; Carlyle. 
Fabric; Hannet, Morrow & Fischer. 
Coffee table; Great Eastern. Cabinet; 
Bevilacqua Antiques. Ottoman; 
Guido DeAngeles. Fabric; & Vice 
Versa. 18th-century horse; Chris 
Chodoff. Painting by Felix Kelly; 
Kennedy Gallery. Illuminated wall 
housing; Harry Gitlin. Lamp; Paul 
M. Jones. 

BEDROOM: All-wool carpet; 
Edward Fields. Louvered doors; 

U.S. Shutters. Printed fabric; 
Bloomcraft. Night tables; Claude 
Wybrecht Antiques. Baton lamp; 
Phoenix Day Co. Giacometti face 
lamps; Chris Chodoff. 
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THE RELUCTANT DESIGNER 
LIVING ROOM: Area rug; Designer 
Floor Coverings. Tile; Architectural 
Tile. Wing chair & armchair (stripe) 
fabric; Brunschwig & Fils. Bench & 
armchair (plain) fabric; Clarence 
House. Floor lamp; Phoenix Day. 
Boulliotte lamp; Smith & Houchins. 
Porcelain lamp; Robert Minton 
Antiques. 

LIBRARY: Carpet; Decorative 
Carpeting. Bookcase curtain, sofa, 
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drapery, chairs and Windsor chair 
fabric; Brunschwig & Fils. Windsor 
chair; Charles Pollock. Armchair; 
Max Burton. Floor lamp; Bruce 
Eicher. 

MASTER BEDROOM/SITTING 
AREA: Wall & ceiling fabric; 

& Vice Versa. Carpet; Designer Floor 
Coverings. Mirror; Smith & Houchins. 
Painting; Milton Avery. 

DINING ROOM: Wallcovering and 
side-chair fabric; Brunschwig & Fils. 
Armchair leather upholstery; 

Lee & Jofa. Flooring; Superior 
Flooring Co. 

BREAKFAST ROOM/KITCHEN: 
Tile floors; Architectural Tile. Chair 
fabric; Brunschwig & Fils. Lighting 
fixture: Smith & Houchins. Kitchen 
ceramic tile; Patio Tile Co. 
GALLERY: Tile floors; Architectural 
Imports. 
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18TH-CENTURY MANHATTAN 
ENTRANCE FOYER: Painting; 

John Neagle. 

LIBRARY: Tabriz carpet; Beshar & 
Co. Partners desk & chandelier; 
Ackermans. Fireplace accessories; 
Edwin Jackson. Silk flowers designed 
by Ruth Arden. 

DINING ROOM: Georgian mirror, 
breakfront & sideboard; Ackermans. 
English dining table; Malletts of 
London. Shield-back chairs; Duncan 
of London. Chinese Lowestoft; Sara 
Potter Conover. Carpet; Stark. 
Chandelier; Nesle’s. 

LIVING ROOM: Sultanabad rug; 
Coury Rugs. Porcelain vases & table 
lamps; Ginsburg & Levy. Antique 
pine mantel; Edwin Jackson. 
Sheraton sofa; Israel Sack. Adam/ 
Hepplewhite sofa; Ackermans. 
MASTER BEDROOM: Lady’s desk & 
commode; Israel Sack. 





Additional product and source 
information, when available, will be 
supplied upon request. Please include a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope and 
allow two to three weeks for reply. 
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This is the new BMW 3.0 CS 
sports Coupe. It is the top of our line 
—our ne plus ultra. How good is 
that? Automotive expert Ken Purdy 
wrote, ‘‘It may be the best car in 
the world.”’ 

Its owners include quite a 
number of the rich and the famous, 
among them a sprinkling of 
film stars and even a dash of 
royalty. These people tell us that, 
with its cruising speed of upwards 
of 125 mph, the 3.0 CSis to 
them a truly elegant way of 
moving quickly from one place 
to another. 

But, you say, high-speed grand 
touring machines are sometimes 


cantankerous beasts. Is this one 
practical? 

The answer to that question 
is the secret of this beauty’s 
resounding success. Because for 
all its breathtaking performance, 
for all its fabulous roadholding, 
itis also one of the most dependable 
cars imaginable. 

Docile, smooth, incredibly easy 
to handle, it has even won the hearts 
of the gentlest of wives, who have 
no suspicion of the thunder lurking 
beneath that sleek hood. 

Visit your BMW dealer. A test- 
drive will prove to you that the 
cream of the Bavarian Motor Works 
is very tasteful indeed. 


wk naiornunnesiti 


BMW's are available in four or six-cylinder 
models. U.S. Sole Importer: Hoffman Motors 
Corporation. 375 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10022; 12541 Beatrice Street, Los Angeles, 
California 90066. Dealers Coast to Coast. 
Advantageous European Delivery Program. 
Write for free brochure. 


Canada: East: BMW Distributors Eastern 
Canada, Ltd. 801 Progress Avenue, Scarborough, 
Ontario. West: BMW Distributors (Western) Co. 
2040 Burrard Street, Vancouver 9, B.C. 


Bavarian Motor Works 
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The Wedgwood Collection 
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The artistry and tradition of Wedgwood is presented 
in unique adaptation by Schumacher under license 
from Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, Inc. These delightful 
designs of screen printed linen and cotton fabrics 
with companion wallcoverings of Tyvek® 
by DuPont are available through interior 
designers and the finest stores. 


Schumacher e 939 Third Ave., New York 10022 
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John Widdicomb 


makers of fine furniture for more than a century 





iG Something there is about good modern that enlivens a room—modern QO} 
4 ; traditional. This 10 ft. extension table and chairs for instance, from 
a dining room group in precious olive cluster ash swirl. Moon-stone or 
custom finishes to your order. At the John Widdicomb furniture galleries 
Thru your Interior Designer, Architect or Dealer. 


NEW YORK 205 E. 58TH ST. * BOSTON 90 BERKELEY ST. * PHILADELPHIA 2301 CHESTNUT ST. * GRAND RAPIDS EXHIBITORS BUILDING 
ATLANTA * CHICAGO * CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND DALLAS * DENVER * INDIANAPOLIS * MIAMI * MINNEAPOLIS © PITTSBURGH * ST LOUIS * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 
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How Paul Barons *150 burglar alarm 
sold out for a 19‘marrow bone. 


When Paul Baron 
bought his $50,000 Carmel 
dream house, he figured 
$150 was plenty to pay fora 
burglar alarm. After all, his burglar alarm 
had large teeth and a weakness for 
strangers’ ankles. Unfortunately, he 
also had a weakness for marrow bones. 

Because the night of May 15th, 
when some burglars threw him one, 
he let them carry off everything but 
the revolving waterbed. 

The point, if you have some- 
thing to protect, is: beware of bargain basement 
burglar alarms. Especially ones that like marrow 
bones. At ADT, 98 years’ experience have taught us 
that no one alarm device will foil a determined 
burglar. Not a guard dog. Not a buzzer. Not a“little black box” hooked up to 
police headquarters. 

This is why we select a precise combination of devices (from the world’s 
largest inventory) for every job we install. Why we custom-tailor our system 
to a family’s way of life. And why we maintain more Central Alarm Stations, 
which can send help at a minute’s notice, than anyone else in the business. 

This isn’t the cheapest way to prevent burglary and fire. But we’ve found 
it’s the best. (It better be — we protect the U.S. Treasury, the Smithsonian and 
Salers And youmight besurprised ~——----———-----—--—-—— 
to learn that we'll protect your home | 
and family for as little as $500. | 

Our number is in the Yellow Pages. | 

Our business is peace of mind. It’s |! 
our only business, so when you get in . home. 

I 
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SECURITY SYSTEMS 
155 Sixth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10013 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me complete information on 





ADT burglar and fire protection for my 
touch you'll get our full attention. hes te 
No bones about it. 





® 





Street 


City. _State Zip 


SECURITY SYSTEMS 
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The | 
Cooper-Hewitt Museum 
of Decorative Arts and Design | 


Has Found a New Home... 
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the Andrew Carnegie Mansion! 


To raise funds for the renovation of its new quarters 
in the Andrew Carnegie Mansion, 
the Museum is sponsoring a three-day auction in mid-October 
of objects donated by private collectors, dealers, and other friends of the Museum. 
The event will be followed bya black tie reception. 


For further information... 

The Auction Committee 
Cooper-Hewitt Museum of Decorative Arts and Design 
9 East 90th Street 
New York, New York 10028 
(212) 860-2011 





What do these two dishwashers have in common? 


Commercial dishwashers are 
made of stainless steel to stand up 
to the heavy demands of 
institutional and restaurant use. 
Stainless steel is universally used 
because it is more sanitary, more 
permanent. Anything else may 
chip, flake, peel away and then 
rust. That’s why our dishwasher 
tanks and inner doors are made of 
more expensive stainless steel. 
And why we guarantee all 
stainless steel parts against failure 
due to corrosion for 20 years. 

And Waste King Universal 


Stainless steel. 


dishwashers share another feature 
with commercial dishwashers... 
super-efficient cleaning power. Two 
stainless steel wash arms scrub 
pots and pans with a 3-way 
washing action. 

Because of the rugged 
construction of our dishwasher 
and our proven experience, not 
only do we offer a 20 year stainless 
steel guarantee, but we also 
guarantee to repair or replace the 
following major parts in all our 
double wash arm models for five 
years: motor, pump, timer, water 





distribution system, cycle selector 
switches and heater. We pay for all 
labor during the first guarantee 
year. During the succeeding four 
guarantee years the owner will 
pay for service labor, if any, and 
the factory will furnish guaranteed 
parts without charge. No other 
dishwasher in America offers such 
a complete guarantee. 
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During the Tempyo Era, circa 900AD, the art and culture of Japan were profoundly 

influenced by that of China. Therefore it should not be disconcerting to see in the Temple 

at Nara the inspiration for our latest creation, a Chinese bronze incense burner with 

champleve enamels surmounted by the Lion of Fo, chimerical guardian of the Temple. 

A Marbro lamp to enhance the world’s most enlightened homes. Marbro originals are 
available through fine furniture stores and professional interior decorators. For pertinent 
details, please write Marbro Lamp Company Executive Offices, 1625 S. Los Angeles Street, 
Los Angeles, California 90015. 


PERMANENT SHOWROOMS: Chicago: Merchandise Mart; Dallas: Trade Mart, San Francisco: Western Merchandise Mart, 
. High Point: Southern Furniture Exposition Bldg., Atlanta: Merchandise Mart. FOREIGN OFFICES: Bombay, Copenhagen, Florence, 
Hong Kong, Lisbon, London, Madrid, Paris, Tokyo, Vienna. 











Write Dept. AD for full color Karges Sampler $2. 
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Come in and see these and our handsome selection of Moroccan, 
Chinese, Persian, Spanish, Afghan, Kazak and Oushak type rugs. 


Ill. Above— Needlepoint, French Weave, English Wools, Aubusson design. 11 x 11 round. 


Below—Needlepoint, French Weave, English Wools. Custom sizes and colors available. 


150 EAST 58th ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 212/752-8695 
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Questions 
you'd better 
ask your 

pool builder... 


before 
you start. ys 
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ere you an authorized Master Pool builder?” 
(If the answer is “yes; you can safely skip questions 
2 through 6.) 


yy " 7; Ms ” 

e Is your builder’s pool a’permanent pool’? 
Does he provide complete operating and mainte- 
nance instructions and printed owner’s manual? 


3. Are alloral promises and representations made 
by the salesman included in your contract? 


4. Has your builder specified pool equipment 
by make and model, by capacity and size to meet 
the needs of your most active swimming season? 


5. Who will handle water, gas and electrical 
hook-up...removal of dirt and debris...and other 
easily-overlooked essentials? 





6. Have you checked your builder’s reputation 
with local business associations and bureaus? Will 
he give you names of recent customers...and those 
who have had some years experience with their 
pools? Do you think he’s someone you Can trust? 








A, ff i | 
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You can answer many other questions 
about planning your pool with this 
handsome full-color guide. Send $1.00 to: 
MASTER POOLS 
3301 Gilman Road 
El Monte, California 91732 


masTerR POOLS yy 


We bring professional standards and ethics to pool building 
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Which Rolls-Royce 





should you buy? 





The Silver Shadow Sedan 

The perfect family sedan. Seat leather, exterior and 
interior finished by veteran specialists. Everything in it 
as good as it could be. All the latest motoring advances 


, . 5. . 
refined to transcend the feel and function of ordinary 


luxury sedans. $27,900" 








The Silver Shadow Long-Wheelbase Sedan 
‘The consummate business car, Slightly longer than the 
sedan, yet short enough to be nimble in traffic. As read- 
ily driven by the owner as by his chauffeur. Generous 
interior headroom, bountiful seats and appointments. 
Small rear window, custom/vinyl roof. $31,900" 














The Corniche Coupé 

Expressly for the owner-driver. Strongest of the Rolls- 
Royces. Coachbuilt by Mulliner, Park Ward. Excellent 
roofline-and-glass proportions. Four months to build, six 
weeks alone to paint. A true gran turismo car, it loves 


to be driven hard. $39,300" 





The Corniche Convertible 

Lets the sun shine in. A throughbred combination of 
handling, response, and power unique to Rolls. Anti- 
sway bars, radial tires, instruments, tachometer. Hand- 
crafted, fully adjustable, reclining bucket seats. All this 
and matched veneers from century-old walnuts. ‘The 
greatest elegance ever borne on a sporting chassis. 


$42,100* 


*Suggested price P.O.E. exclusive of local taxes, if any. Slightly higher in 
Alaska and Hawaii. © Rolls-Royce Inc. 1972 





ROLLS 
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We invite you to see the Rolls-Royce at 
any of the dealers listed on page 10 4 















































bedroom and dining-room furniture designed for Bethesda: Vanleigh Furniture Co. Boston: Rapids 
us by David Zagaroli. Furniture Co. Kansas City: Enterprise Wholesale. M 
Im pact—distinguished by extra-lavish touches Miami: Vanleigh Furniture Co. New York: Cc 
in the detailing. Plus an uncommonly expansive Vanleigh Furniture Co. Philadelphia: Louis R. 8: 
group of accessories and options. Albert & Co. Toronto: I. Kramer Associates, Ltd. 
Impact can (and definitely should) be seen Hickory Manufacturing Company, Hickory, North Carolina 28601 


4 
Impact—a new and unusual collection of fine at these showrooms: 
i 
| 








IMPACT BY HICKORY. | 
For the rooms that give most people the most fun out of life. | 
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YOUR AMERICAN MANUFACTURER OF 
CARPETS, FABRICS, WALLPAPERS and TRIMMINGS 


FOUNDED ON TRADITION, DESIGNING FOR THE FUTURE 


“Near Eastern Romance’’; Fabric No. 8384; “Near Eastern Romance”; Wallpaper No. 
6 color-ways; Printed on 100% imported 8978; 7 color-ways; printed on matt vinyl. 
wool; drapery use only. 


“Mariposa” Rug—fully cut 100% wool pile Fabric and Wallpaper Design available in a 
using five colors; can be ordered in any large selection of Ground Cloths on Special 
size; colors; and shape. Order Basis. 


All items are manufactured in the Scalamandré Mills, 37-24 24 St., L.I.C., N.Y. 11101 


SHOWROOMS: 
977 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


Philadelphia * Atlanta « Dallas e Los Angeles * San Francisco e Chicago e Boston 
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Gardens C&.° Flowers 


Environmental landscapes and gardens provide a bountiful 
theme for this exciting new collection of fourteen printed 
fabrics. From nostalgic, quaintly drawn garden plans of earlier 
generations to today’s most contemporary floral motifs, the 
scope of inspiration for the collection is as varied as only nature 
could allow. Each design is therefore a tribute to nature —created 
with a freshness of styling and vitality of color that are com- 
fortably at home in any interior. Shown is Belvedere (Series 
57680-82) with a harmonious embossed Dralon velvet called 
Surabaya. Available through interior designers or decorating 
departments in fine stores. For color brochures showing three of 
Greeff’s new fabric collections, write Dept. 00. 





A Growing Source fforf/ Interior Designers 


155 E. 56th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 
Showrooms: New York Port Chester * Boston * Washington ¢ Chicago 
¢ San Francisco * Los Angeles * Toronto * London ¢ Milan 


PEOPLE ARE THE ISSUE 


CRICKET CLUB COMPLEX 


Although headquartered in Palm Springs, the commer- 
cial design firm William Raiser/Arthur Elrod, handles 
assignments literally from coast to coast. Somehow 
Bill Raiser and Arthur Elrod always maintain their 
composure in spite of what must be permanent jet lag. 

Recently, Mr. Elrod was pictured in his house, 
where he was interviewed for a major feature on inte- 
rior design by Newsweek. (The article was a good try, 
but Newsweek’s idea of ‘‘what’s new” seemed to be 
glass and chrome, which is not.) 





Page 12 


















THE NONCONFORMIST COLLECTOR 


When asked to summarize his friend and sometime 
client Annette Smith, designer/photographer Jay 
Steffy replied, “She was the first to wear Rudi Gern- 
reich. She’s an original.” 


Page 18 












INVESTING IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


The “Adam Smith” of Architectural Digest, Richard 
H. Rush, is one of our most important contributors. 
He received his Doctor of Commercial Science from 
the Harvard Business School, was formerly Professor 
of Finance and Director of the Finance Program in the 
Scnool of Business Administration at American Uni- 
versity in Washington, D.C. His latest projects are two 
informative newsletters: Art Investment Report and 
Antique Investment Report, both at 44 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


Page 28 












BEAUTY AT THE BEACH Page 34 


Mary Tyler Moore and John Hall have one character- 
istic in common—they seem too good to be true. Both 
are intelligent, witty, warm, attractive, thoroughly nice 
people. It’s all too much. Even John’s wife, also 
‘Mary,’ and two small children could model for adver- 
tisements extolling the good life in Southern Califor- 
nia. (It’s good in the north, too, just not as sunny.) 











MENAGERIE FOR COLLECTORS 


The author of this article, as well as several recent 
Architectural Digest features, James Normile, is as 
versatile as he is learned. After attending the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Mr. Normile served as 
Associate Curator of Art at the Los Angeles County 
Museum of History, Science and Art, and later taught 
art history at the prestigious Chouinard Art Institute. 


Page 40 
















PAST IS PRESENT Page 46 


This is one of several Architectural Digest appearances 
for Tom Hamilton, sandy of hair, amused of mien. As 
a senior designer for Cannell & Chaffin for over twenty 
years, Mr. Hamilton’s client list is liberally sprinkled 







continued on page 104 





Our 1890 Rocker. Part of a 1 
collection of button-tufted 
elegance in Antique Brass. 

For a colorful catalogue of 
Woodard Decorating Ideas, 
send $2.00 to: Woodard, 
Dept. AD-53, Owosso, 
Mich. 48867. 








Woodard. 
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CHINESE PANDA BEARS) 


A very rare pair of black and white Cloisonné figures from China | 
date to the early 1900’s. Beautifully detailed, approximately | 
6%” high with carved wooden stands. $695. the pair. Subject to prior sale. | 








“Pace Setter Galleries 


CHINA » CRYSTAL «= SILVER = GIFTS South Coast Plaza, Costa Mesa, Calif. 92626 = (714) 540-2627 
























































ros}  Youcansee the 
ER personal Rolls-Royce 


or atany of these dealers. 


ARIZONA 

Scottsdale/ Max of Switzerland 

CALIFORNIA 

Beverly Hills/ Charles H. Hornburg, Jr. 
Motor Cars 

Costa Mesa/ Roy Carver Rolls-Royce 

Pasadena/ Peter Satori Co., Ltd. 

San Francisco/ British Motor Car 
Distributors, Ltd. 

Van Nuys/‘‘Bones’’ Hamilton Rolls-Royce Co. 

COLORADO 

Denver/Kumpf Motor Imports Inc. 

CONNECTICUT 

E. Hartford/ Hoffman Oldsmobile, Inc. 

Greenwich/ Imported Cars of Greenwich 

FLORIDA 

Fort Lauderdale/ Taylor Rolls-Royce, Inc. 

Miami/C. R. Berry Rolls-Royce, Inc. 

St. Petersburg/Scarritt Motors, Inc. 

West Palm Beach/ Taylor Rolls-Royce, Inc. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta/ Mitchell Motors, Inc. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago/Loeber Importers, Ltd. 


INDIANA 
Zionsville (near Indianapolis) / 
Albers Rolls-Royce 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans/ Durham Motors, Inc. 


MARYLAND 

Bethesda/ McNey Motors, Inc. 

Glen Burnie/ Gladding Rolls-Royce, Inc. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston/ Foreign Motors, Inc. 

Natick/ Foreign Motors West Inc. 
MICHIGAN 

Detroit/ Falvey Motor Sales Co. 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis/Charles Schmitt & Co. 
NEBRASKA 

Omaha/ McKenzie Pontiac, Inc. 
NEVADA 

Reno/ Modern Classic Motors 

NEW JERSEY 

Montclair/ Imported Motor Car Co. 
Morristown/ Powers Motor Company 
NEW YORK 

Glen Cove/ Rallye Motors, Inc. 

New York/ Peter Zage & Co. Ltd. 

Palmyra/ Palmyra Motors, Inc. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

High Point/ Transco, Inc. 

OHIO 

Cincinnati/ Williams Ford Sales, Inc. 
Cleveland/ Qua Buick, Inc. 

Worthington/ Rolls-Royce of Columbus, Inc. 
OREGON 

Portland/ British Motor Car Distributors, Inc. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia/ Keenan Motors, Inc. 
Sewickley/ Ascot Imported Cars, Inc. 
RHODE ISLAND 

Providence/ |nskip Motors, Inc. 
TENNESSEE 

Memphis/ Robertson Motors, Inc. 
Nashville/E. Gray Smith 

TEXAS 

Dallas/ Overseas Motors Corporation 
(Rolls-Royce Division) 

Fort Worth/ Overseas Motors Corporation 
Houston/Sam Montgomery Oldsmobile Co. 
UTAH 

Salt Lake City/ Peck & Shaw Fine Cars, Inc. 
VIRGINIA 

Richmond/ Dominion Rolls-Royce Ltd. 
WASHINGTON 

Seattle/ British Motor Car Distributors, Inc. 


= 
Mr. Lynn Perkins | 
Public Relations and Advertising Manager 
Rolls-Royce Inc., Dept. R123E | 
Box 564, Paramus, N.J. 07652 | 
| enclose $25.00. Please send mea 
Rolls-Royce Owner’s Manual. | 
| enclose $3.00. Please send me the | 
brochure on the new Rolls-Royces. 
| enclose $5.00. Please send me “The | 
Rolls-Royce Story,” a full-color picture- | 
meal 


[oe 





history poster of the Rolls-Royce. 


Name 





Address 
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PEOPLE ARE THE ISSUE 


continued from page 98 


with celebrities, although as a classic-car collector and 
fan he is more impressed with a vintage Rolls. 


BUYING A HOME IN EUROPE Page 54 


Because Previews, Inc., is unique in the international 
real-estate market, we asked Vice President William 
Craig in New York for photographs of actual proper- 
ties for sale in Europe. As the story progressed, we 
began to wonder where Mr. Craig would buy property, 
given his choice of the entire world. He responded, 
“Personally, it would be Austria, near Salzburg, 
because of my interest in music. Portugal and Italy are 
also marvelous and there are some good buys.” 
Broadening our vast survey to two, we queried Vice 
President John Clerc-Scott in Previews’ Los Angeles 
office. Born in Madagascar, raised in France, educated 
in France and England, long-time resident in the Los 
Angeles area, Mr. Clerc-Scott replied with what might 
be suspect as chauvinism, ‘‘Southern California offers 
more in every way than any other place in the world.” 


BACHELOR CONDOMINIUM Page 60 


Billy Gaylord is one of the few designers candid 
enough to state that he met his client in a traffic acci- 
dent. Although still in his twenties, this is Mr. Gay- 
lord’s third appearance in Architectural Digest. And, 
coincidentally, his two previous designs were shown 
in May/June issues—1971, 1972. Will it be four in ’74? 


BIG LITTLE APARTMENT Page 68 


Joseph Braswell, one of New York’s busiest designers, 
always seems to be involved in major architectural 
re-design projects as well as interiors. This intensive 
schedule makes it difficult for him to weekend at his 
Victorian country retreat as much as he would like. 


THE RELUCTANT DESIGNER Page 74 


John Cottrell is building a new house for himself 
with architect Alfred T. Gilman. Although always 
attracted to Cape Cod architecture, the young designer 
realized at last that the small windows were making 
him feel claustrophobic. His new old-looking French- 
country-style house will have tall windows so that the 
sun can fill the rooms where Mr. Cottrell’s parrot, Gus, 
will strut about, sneezing and coughing (a sound he 
picked up from a houseguest with the flu). 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY MANHATTAN Page 80 


Originally interested in the fine arts, David Barrett 
studied at the Beaux Arts in Paris, then applied his 
knowledge to the decorative arts. In 1950 he opened 
his own design business in New York. Today he also 
designs furniture and directs his East Side antique 
atelier for connoisseurs, private and professional. * 
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You QUE cordially invited is reflected in every detail of this warm, friendly room. The furniture, accessories, 
colors and textures have all been expertly blended into a background of harmonious design and excellent taste. 
Come in and discover how simply and professionaliy C&C can do the same for you. 


Wherever you are... a note to C&C at 3000-DD Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 90010 or a Ss Y- CE. fs 
call to (213) 380-9111 will bring you details of C&C’s complete interior design services. F0-€ + Soe 


LOS ANGELES / PASADENA /LA JOLLA / FRESNO / NEWPORT BEACH 
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a) a1 G\6 (eke 
timeless styling 
assures you a lifetime 
of increasing 
appreciation 


Cee ae 





a Oi. Pie: 
For a brochure illustrating the timeless Kindel collection, please send three dollars to: 


Kindel Furniture Company, Dept. ADJ-73, 100 Garden St., Grand Rapids, Michigan 49502 


Limited Editions of 15 


A dramatic bronze by an outstanding American 
Artist. Size of sculpture, approx. 22” length x 14” 
height x 16” width. 
Current Editions Limited to Fifteen $5,400 
(Each Piece Numbered and Registered ) 
OTHER LIMITED EDITIONS BY LEVENS AVAILABLE 
WRITE OR PHONE (312) 939-2464 


‘La‘Borie Galleries 


522 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 60605 
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INVESTING IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


continued from page 33 
classical Adam (1760 to 1800) and the later Regency style 
(1811 to 1830), influenced by French Directoire and 
Empire designs. More ornate than the most collected 
styles, these two English periods probably outdistanced 
all others in degree of price rise between the 1950s and 
1965. Late in 1972 a Regency brass-inlaid rosewood sofa, 
a good and typical piece much in demand, sold for $4,400, 
while early this year a very fine circular table, thirty-six 
inches in diameter, with marble top and bronze doré hunt 
scene, brought $4,300. In the Adam style, a simple settee | 
can be bought today for as little as $575 (settees are not | 
much in demand right now); but a good oval-back, gilded |} 
side chair of this period costs about $2,100. 

















Outlook for Price Increases—1973 






































Regency 30% Georgian 15% i 
eienaton 25% Jacobean 15% 
Heese 20% Chippendale 10% 
eaeanaue nt William and Mary 10% 
Adam 20% Queen Anne 5% 


In the recession years 1970-71 a number of dealers | 
went out of business, flooding the English market with 
Sheraton and Hepplewhite furniture, especially the 
simpler pieces; so the price rise of nearly one hundred | 
percent in the last two years has not been difficult to 
achieve. An English Sheraton bow-front commode that 
could have been purchased for $100 two years ago would 
cost $200 or $300 today. Hepplewhite is higher in price, 
but still low compared with the preferred Chippendale 
and Queen Anne, the backbone of demand for English | 
collectible furniture; these two styles did not decline » 
much during the hard times of 1970-71. Already high in 
price, however, they will have difficulty increasing. 
William and Mary, with its bulbous legs and serpentine || 
stretchers, has been somewhat out of style, but can be 
expected to rise, since the American equivalent seems to 
be making a comeback. The earlier Jacobean furniture | 
(seventeenth century) has been out of style and low in} 
price, except for museum-quality pieces, ever since the » 
war — both in England and in the United States. A room }} 
can take only a few pieces of this heavy, dark furniture. | 

Probably the same increase will take place for all! 
Georgian furniture. Adam pieces, in many ways com-- 
parable to eighteenth-century French furniture, are ® 
scarce, high in price, and quickly sold. Regency furniture © 
is very strong in price and shows no signs of tapering off. | 


AMERICAN FURNITURE 

On October 21, 1972, Sotheby Parke-Bernet in New 
York sold a block-front kneehole desk with shell carving, | 
circa 1770, and possibly by the renowned Edmund Town-- 
send, for $120,000, a record price for an American) 
antique. (The previous record for any American antique’ 
was achieved in June, 1971, when a kneehole desk by the 
equally famous John Goddard, of Newport, sold in Phila- | 
delphia for $104,000.) 

The most fantastic price of this most fantastic sale, J 
however, was paid for a chair. Of Chippendale design, it! ; 
was presumably made in 1760 by John Goddard for John’ 
Brown, a Providence merchant and member of the Con-- 
tinental Congress. Estimated very high—at between | 
$25,000 and $35,000—it set an auction record for any |} 
American chair, at $85,000. 


—— 











Obviously, from the point of view of price level, fined 
ontinued on page 110\§ 
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CELEBRITY TRAVEL Ltd. 


Of Tr MERLOT GROUP 


It was the week before Christmas, and we’d 
run up against this slight problem. 


A film crew—complete with 13 tons of 
equipment—was stranded at Montego Bay, 
Jamaica. 


They were the people who’d just finished 
shooting the latest James Bond picture: 
Live and Let Die. The latest James Bond 
was there with them. And all of them were 
very anxious indeed to get home before 
Christmas. 


We found a plane when no planes were 
available. We sent it out, and flew them 
back. We helped clear them through cus- 
toms in record time. We escorted them — 
and their equipment — into 33 cars. Then 
we went home. 





call celebrity travel It 
james bond did... | 









Exceptional? Yes. But we’ve built our re 

tation on service like this. So the fact» 
we achieved the impossible when no 
else could isn’t at all exceptional. 



















And we can now extend precisely the s\§ 
standards to your travel arrangeme ° 
whether you’re famous or not. 


Our address: Celebrity Travel Ltd., 32 
Lane, London, W.1. Conveniently loc 
near the Dorchester and Hilton Hotels, 
at the Park, Playboy Club, and ga: 
casinos. Telephone: 499-7621. ‘ 

















A Bureau de Change is ready to serve | 
our rate of exchange is equal to that of the 
tral Bank. We are open until 2:30 AM tok 
accommodate wagering players. * 


Put us to the test. James Bond did! 


We know you have, otherwise you would not be reading this 
magazine. But when you travel do you fulfill those standards 
as much as you would like? Are you satisfied with the long 
waits and delays at airports? They are tedious even though 
you are sitting in the V.I.P. lounge... 

... 50 why not travel with us when you are in Europe? We know our 


private fleet will satisfy you and make your vacation or business trip 
much, much more enjoyable. 


_ twin props, Hawker Siddley’s 8-seater 125 jets, the Bell jet ranger 
aelicopters and for corporate movement the BAC ONE ELEVEN with 
- 40-seat configuration. 


Naturally we offer full aviation consultancy, joint user schemes for all 
our craft apart from being the sole world-wide distributor for the execu- 
tive One Eleven by British Aircraft Corp., the makers of Concorde and 
VC 10. 


HS 125 rates approximately $500 per hour. 
Our chief pilot in charge of your well- 
being is Mr. Tom Frost OBEmFRAeS, 
FSETP. Royal Air Force, 1939-1955. Rolls 
Royce Ltd., 1967-1972. 


For further information write: 


Merlot International Aviation, Ltd. 
Sally McGlashan 
3 Audley Square — London, W1Y 5DR, England 


Telephone: 01-499 6761 
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One of the largest collections of 18th- and 19th- 
century English Antique furniture, silver, paintings, 
and decorative accessories in the mid-west. 






FSDAy oe iM, Ags i 
Limited edition Moy WS 
porcelains by y 
Doughty Boehm, 
Cybis, Lindner, 
Vay Ruyckevelt, 
Granget, Burgues. , 


Please telephone Z 
or write us your , 
specific requests. 


Locatedin Historic 
Science Hill, 
one of the oldest 
buildings in 
Kentucky, we 
invite you to 
visit and see 
our collections. 
Come enjoy the ,y) 
day, then lunch ¥ 
or have dinner 
at the Inn, 
located under 
the same roof. 


Wakefield- Perr Pies 


DIRECT IMPORTERS 
Historic Science Hill, Washington Street, Shelbyville, Kentucky 40065 
on BOTH main roads (U.S. 60 & 1-64) between Louisville and Lexington 
Open every day 9 a.m. — 5 p.m. Closed Sundays. (502) ME 3-4382 





presents 


“Cinderella” 


eae 


To you she’ll be— 

(as she was to her Prince) 
IRRESISTIBLE! 

A must for your collection! 


8” x 12” Decorated 
ZF Try porcelain. 
ACMA. Dept. AD Limit 


400 
$375.00 
201 W. ist, Dixon, Ill. 61021 
Phone: (815) 248-6626 
FREE: Collector’s Showcase Portfolio 


Use Master-Charge; 
BankAmericard 
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INVESTING IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


continued from page 106 

American furniture ranks very nearly on a par with fing 
French furniture. It was of excellent design, little of it 
was made, and at present an army of collectors stands | 
waiting to snap up the very finest pieces as they appear 
on the market. 

Almost every style of furniture in America originated 
in England, taking five to fifteen years to filter over via 
actual pieces of furniture, emigrant furniture makers and | 
pattern books of English designs, such as Sheraton’s 
Cabinet-Maker and Upholsterer’s Drawing Book (1791) 
and Chippendale’s Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker’s 
Directory (1754). There are typically American woods | 
such as maple, curly maple and tiger maple, and in New 
England satinwood was used for finer pieces, especially | 
in Salem and Boston. Fine veneers were used more in | 
England than in America. 

American furniture is extremely rare compared to } 
English-made pieces, and a year from now there will be _ 
less available. Consequently, in general, American furni- 
ture of quality tends to bring about four times as much 
as comparable English furniture. Furthermore, a large | 
body of sophisticated and knowledgeable collectors buys: 
only American furniture and they are going into such 
styles as William and Mary, so long ignored both in| 
America and in England. A walnut flat-top highboy in | 
this style, with turned legs, brought $9,500 early this year. 


American Chippendale 

Early in the twenties a New York gallery sold several) 
side chairs, circa 1770, for $50 and $60 and a cherry} 
ladderback side chair in this style for $42.50 with aj 
matching cherry armchair for $45. Two years later a} 
block-front bureau, one of the finest pieces of American/} 
furniture, was nationally advertised for $650. (About) 
$50,000 would seem a fair price today.) 

By 1965, however, the American Chippendale index’ 
had reached 3,000. In 1972 an American Chippendale): 
mahogany shell-carved block-front chest of drawers,’ 
possibly the ultimate in a piece of American antique/ 
furniture, brought $110,000 from a New York dealer. The/ 
gallery had estimated between $50,000 and $60,000. A’ 
pair of American Chippendale mahogany side chairs 
made for George Washington when he was president and’ 
residing in Philadelphia, sold to another New York dealer} 
for $29,000. This year the price index stands, conserva-| 
tively speaking, at 4,000. 


Queen Anne 

American Queen Anne furniture was the style of the} 
1920s as far as buyer preference went, with only a slightly) 
more emphatic price peak than Chippendale. From a base, 
of 100 in 1920, Queen Anne increased to 500 in 1926 (the) 
year 1926 was to the antique market what early ’29 was tc! 
the stock market). From there it declined to its base-yean} 
level through 1942, but then began an almost constant! 
rise to 1966, when an American Queen Anne shell-carvec) 
walnut armchair sold at auction for $27,500. Since then 
the price index for this style has nearly doubled. ! 


Outlook for Price Increases—1973 
Sheraton 30% Chippendale 20%! 


i Queen Anne 15%) 
So a. Victorian 15% 
William and Mary 25% Country 10% 


continued on page 11¢ 








so many extra pleasures... 


1 ree ata eto 
yap ETM RON 
plete cooking conve- 
nience in one piece of 
equipment. 


Clit ae mera ode 
wave oven, a hot food 
server and a self- 
cleaning oven permits 


ERIE 
IC 





Bc cooking, conven- 
tional cooking and a 
means of keeping it 
Mele MART 


SU MOTI Red CO) 
complete line of var- 
10uUs Microwave com- 
binations. Write for 
rare 


Fee 


The Elegant Difference in Microwave Ranges 
§139 District Blud., Los Angeles, California 90040 


Complies with safety performance standards, Health, Education and Welfare Rules 21CFR, Part 278 





BENOA COTTON PRINT-An extraordinary batik design- A 
aE scaled and colored on a Prritagt yd Patt 


Decorative Fabrics and Wallcoverings 
979 THIRD AVENUE NEW YORK 10022 


Philadelphia * Boston « Chicago * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Seattle * Dallas * Houston * Atlanta 
Available through your interior designer and decorating departments of fine stores. 
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INVESTING IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 

continued from page 110 

_ American Sheraton is very popular and low-priced in 
relation to most other types of American furniture 
because it is not monumental in size and will fit into most 
apartments and smaller houses. Hepplewhite, though 
similar to Sheraton in style, is more expensive, and so 
will rise in price with more difficulty. William and Mary 
is going up, with increasing demand. Quality Chippen- 
dale is sky high now, making a substantial increase prob- 
lematical in the foreseeable future. Queen Anne, though 
already high in price, is still not generally at the level of 
Chippendale. It is also less spectacular and much less 
obtrusive. Victorian furniture, though rising in price, is 
not considered truly antique by serious collectors and 
connoisseurs, even pieces by Belter of New York. Ameri- 
can country furniture of cherry, pine or maple is not of 
the Age of Elegance and not yet in demand, so it can still 
be bought low. 


ITALIAN FURNITURE 


Renaissance Italian furniture, mostly of deeply carved 
dark walnut, architectural in design, large and heavy, 
was bought from dealers in the early part of the century 
by America’s captains of industry. At auction it generally 
attracted little attention and few high prices, even in 
Italy, where such furniture brings the highest bidding in 
the world. Although between 1925 and 1929 its price 
index tripled, Renaissance Italian went completely out of 
fashion during the depression, dropping to 5 in 1939. By 
1965 much of this furniture was still all but given away. 

One item of Italian Renaissance furniture that should 

be a good buy in 1973 is the cassone, a chest that sits on 
the floor, with or without feet. A simple seventeenth- 
century one can be bought in the United States and even 
in Italy for about $200. An elaborate, carved cassone, 
particularly of the sixteenth century, something of a 
rarity, will cost much more in the future than the $650 
for which it can be bought today, restored. 
As late as fall 1970, an octagonal center table, seven- 
teenth century, fairly well carved, with lion feet, brought 
just $130; a straight-back Renaissance chair upholstered 
in antique red velvet sold for only $55. Since then prices 
have tripled, and in Italy are at least ten times as high. 
Long oak refectory tables of this period are becoming 
very popular and, with any kind of carving, can run into 
the five-figure category. 


Eighteenth-Century Painted Furniture 


The finest examples of this noteworthy Italian style 
were produced in Venice, usually painted the character- 
istic Venetian green. During the 1960s they became a 
prime investment in Italy, but remained in the “out 
group” of antiques in the United States, where a Venetian 
‘painted backless settee, known as a bench, carved, gilded 
and newly upholstered in silk, brought only $350 at 
auction in New York, along with a Venetian secrétaire 
with shaped front and a cabinet over the desk for $4,000. 
In 1970 a Venetian settee of the mid-eighteenth century, 
illustrated on the catalogue cover for the sale of the 

onsuelo Ford Collection, realized only $250 despite 

legant new upholstery that must have cost at least that 
much. In Rome it would have sold for about $2,500. 


utlook for Price Increases—1973 


enaissance 20% Painted 15% Natural Wood 10% 


Renaissance Italian furniture is gaining popularity in 
continued on page 114 








The Wing Chair is a Williamsburg® Furniture Reproduction. Circa 1720. 


®ldentifies trademark of 
The Colonial Williamsburg 


In 1720, furnit li his enriched 
Ze ure like this e oe Foundation, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


the world’s finest homes. 
It still does today. 


Kittinger Furniture is authentic in every 
detail. For those who appreciate timeless KI | IN ER 
beauty. Send 3 dollars for “Library of 18th 


Century English and American Designs.” 
Kittinger Company, 1905B Elmwood 
Avenue, Buffalo, New York 14207. 


Showrooms: Boston, New York, Atlanta, Buffalo, Chicago, Dallas, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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INVESTING IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


continued from page 113 | 
America, but its main market is Italy, which has been } 
going through a depression. The Rome dealers are starv- } 
ing for business, and all offer price concessions except | 
on the finer Renaissance pieces, which are maintaining } 
high levels. 

Painted Italian furniture of the eighteenth century is } 
in demand in Italy, but only the Venetian style is pre- 
ferred in the U.S., particularly fine green poltrone (arm- | 
chairs) and shaped commodes. These are comparable to } 
Louis XV and Louis XVI pieces and will continue to } 
increase steadily in price. 

Natural-wood eighteenth-century pieces have never 
been in great demand, so prices are low; good veneered } 
shaped commodes can be bought for around $1,000, | 
though this figure will rise in the next twelve months. 


ORIENTAL FURNITURE 


Most of the Chinese furniture on the American market 
is nineteenth century—not strictly antique, but ornamen- 
tal and sought after. Chinese furniture of the eighteenth 
century and earlier, whether lacquered or natural wood, 
is very rare and generally high priced. In 1969 a red 
lacquer table, circa 1800, with two square center parts 
and the two ends demilune, was purchased privately at 
market price for $2,500. In 1970 an offer of $15,000 was 
made on this table. If the natural-wood and red and black’ 
lacquered furniture of the eighteenth century continues 
its popularity this year, the price could increase greatly. 

Japanese furniture of the eighteenth century is almost 
nonexistent, even on the West Coast. A Japanese com- 
mode from about 1800 that cost $250 in 1970 would bring 
about $750 today. 


ART NOUVEAU AND ART DECO 


Art nouveau furniture is a sleeper, rarely on the market 
even in Paris, where last summer a little table signed 
Gallé was available at a gallery for $100. A dealer in 
Folkestone, England, didn’t know that the slender-legged 
side chair he had priced at $100 was art nouveau, though 
the finest pieces in this style are much higher in London. 

Last fall in Paris an entire five-piece art déco suite of 
sitting-room furniture with the original upholstery in 
perfect condition sold for about $1,200. Even important 
pieces by Majorelle may cost under $500. 

Art nouveau furniture, especially, is likely to see a 
price rise of perhaps twenty-five percent; and once it 
starts, it may well appreciate like French vintage wine. 


EDITORS’ EPILOGUE 

Early this year certain investment counselors at a top 
banking concern met behind closed doors for the better 
part of a week. Discussion apparently centered around 
alternative forms of investment, but to date no majo 
changes have been noted in customer portfolios. Thesej 
same investment bankers have been turning up regularly 
at auction rooms and antique galleries. And there has 
been some talk of a wager.... 








It is, of course, vital to learn about and buy antiques from| 
only the most reputable firms. Architectural Digest will} 
make every effort to assist readers in locating fine-antique} 
dealers. For information, write to: Architectural Digest) 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036) 
Please include the names of major cities in your area and 
allow at least three weeks for a reply. The Editors. # 
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| Fine Books for Fine Homes 
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Sets of famous authors in beautiful leather bindings priced reason 
ably. Color Plate books. Fore-Edge Paintings. Cloth Bound sets 
etc. A fascinating general antiquarian book-shop containing one 
of America’s largest collections of fine books. 


Libraries of Books Purchased 


J. N. BARTFIELD 


A5 West 57th Street (second floor) - New York, WEYE 10019 
(212) PL 3-1830 


Visit New Y ork’s Most Fascinating Book Shop! 
Open Monday to Saturday, 9 AM to 6 PM 
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The art of solid wood 
cabinetry takes time. And 
time will tell. Its lasting 
value is well worth the 
time and money it takes. 
To build. And to own. 
For the ‘‘Story of Solid Wood 


Furniture,’’ send $1.00 to Dept. AD-5 
Davis Cabinet Company, Nashville, Tenn. 37206 


“Craftsmen of Fine SOLID WOOD Furniture” 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE B 
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BUYING A HOME IN EUROPE continued from page 59 


cottages on the forty-two acres. It recently sold for 
about $180,000; taxes amount to $1,000 a year. 

Closer in, forty minutes from Paris, an ultra-modern 
one-story house, completed in 1964, was recently 
offered for sale near the golf center of La Breteche, an 
excellent residential community. In addition to four 
bedrooms, three baths and a complete housekeeper’s 
flat, there is also a caretaker’s apartment, two-car 
garage, wine cellar and tool shed. And the living room 
is very large for a house of this size—thirty-nine by 
sixteen feet. The lot is small—one and a quarter acres 
—but for a location near Paris the price is not high— 
$140,000. 

Le Pavillon Colombe is a good example of how high 
property values near Paris can be. A relatively small 
but magnificent eighteenth-century two-story house 
on six and a half acres of land, it was designed by one 
of the great architects of the period—Belanger. There 
are six bedrooms and five baths plus two servants’ 
bedrooms. The interior is superb and the grounds ele- 
gantly laid out. Taxes are $1,350 a year. The price of 
$500,000 reflects the fact that the land can be sold 
for $20,000 an acre for the construction of apartment 
buildings. 

Le Moulin de Comporté, an eighteenth-century 
water mill over a stream, near Poitiers, is almost two 
hundred fifty miles from Paris. The entire interior of 
seven rooms was remodeled in 1966; the price is 
$94,000 and taxes are $150 a year. 

On the Riviera, in Ste. Maxime, an excellent tile- 
roofed, five-bedroom villa on one and a quarter acres 
of land, fairly close to the water, recently sold com- 
pletely furnished for $75,000. 


Spain and Portugal 

Probably sixty percent of the condominiums sold to 
Americans are located in Spain, mostly on the water- 
front of the Costa del Sol, Costa Blanca or Costa Brava. 
Smaller units start at about $10,000 and can be rented 
out by the owner at a profit of ten to twelve percent. 
In the last two years prices in this area have doubled 
and will most likely continue to rise. 





“Probably sixty percent of the condomini- 
ums sold to Americans are located in Spain, 
mostly on the waterfront of the Costa del Sol, 
Costa Blanca or Costa Brava....In Portugal 
the Algarve region is preferred.” 





Several tracts of land are available for investment 
on the Costa del Sol, directly on the Mediterranean. 
One tract consists of three hundred thirty-six acres 
priced at about $6,000 an acre; another has fifty-four 
acres for around $12,000 an acre. 

The Balearic Island Ibiza, made famous by Elmyr 
de Hory and writer Clifford Irving, offers some very 
good values. A few months ago an excellent new stone 
house with swimming pool and tennis court on three 
acres overlooking the Bay of San Antonio Abad was 
offered for sale. In addition to the eight bedrooms and 
seven baths of the main house, the property also 
included a garage and caretaker’s cottage plus a three- 
bedroom guesthouse. The asking price was $185,000— 


continued on page 121 
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LAKE ARROWHEAD, CALIFORNIA 


Many a passing boat has paused to admire the view of 
this estate from the lake—a closer look reveals man-made 
beaches, a floating boathouse with 2 slips, multi-level ter- 
races, and the magnificent residence discreetly hidden 
amongst towering trees. 


Hamiltair, Lake Arrowhead’s most exclusive gate-protected 
residential section, is the setting for this 3-level home. Once 


inside, beyond a foyer, a large entertainment complex 
unfolds...its defined areas flowing into one another and 
creating a holiday informality. There are four luxurious bed- 
room suites, some with terraces, a unique playroom with 
fully equipped soda fountain, and a separate guest house. 


For illustrated color brochure #71310, write or phone: 


Previews INC, Realtors 


International Real Estate Marketing 


5670 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90036 * (213) 937-0703 
49 East 53rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 © (212) 758-2630 


New York ®* Boston * Washington, D.C. * Palm Beach * Chicago * Denver ® Los Angeles ® San Francisco ® Paris 

















PREVIEWS OFFERS... 
The Beauty and Serenity of the Rockies _ 


1A Skier’s Handsome Hideaway in the most exclusive condominium 4Mountain-Bound Contemporary is acclaimed as one of the finest '/ 
| complex in Aspen, at the foot of the slopes. Every conceivable service homes in Vail. Close to the famed ski slopes, but with utmost |) 
| is offered, yet this apartment retains distinct individuality through its privacy, the 8-room stone and redwood residence is available with ) 

















| unusual design and decor. #90098. or without six additional lots. #90101. 
iH} | 2 Western Gentleman’s Ranch near Aspen is 103 acres, bordered by the 5Wind River Ranch, noted as one of the finest dude ranches in Color- | 
| Roaring Fork River. With complete horse-raising facilities and sur- ado, has a picture-window view of Long’s Peak. Excellent accommo- 
| rounded by glistening white fences, the home is one of the most out- dations for 65 guests are located on 395 pine-studded acres, offering) 
standing in Colorado. #90093. unusual potential for development. #90094. 


3 Tree-Nestled Executive Retreat of 126 acres is secluded, yet less than 6Nestled On A Mountain, this unusual and dramatic 8-room home? 
two hours from Denver. Bounded on three sides by national forest, with a balcony for spectacular views offers the peace and quiet of 
with two lakes and beautiful rock outcroppings, the 7-room contem- country living, coupled with the bustling diversity of metropolitan 
porary is ideal for the outdoor-loving family. #90102. Denver, just 30 minutes away. #DBO0003. 


For complete, illustrated brochures on these properties or other Fine Resorts, 
Retreats, Ranches, Residences in the Rockies 


| Previews INC, Realtors 


I ii International Real Estate Marketing 
HH 909 17th Street * Denver, Colorado 80202 © (303) 534-4922 
49 East 53rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 © (212) 758-2630 
New York ® Boston * Washington, D.C. * Palm Beach * Chicago * Denver * Los Angeles * San Francisco ® Paris 











Overlooking Pebble Beach Golf Course 
and Carmel Bay 
A Handsome House of Rare Quality 
Over an Acre of Landscaped Grounds 


Three years in the making...a magnificent Contemporary of 
exquisite detail. 6,500 sq. ft. of living space in 10 beautifully 
appointed rooms... tall dramatic windows look to the sea and 
open to terraces. Strikingly designed living room with floor to 
ceiling stone fireplace. This exciting house of many moods is 
offered at $575,000. For illus. Brochure No. 65339, contact: 


Previews INC, Realtors 


International Real Estate Marketing 


68 Post Street, Room 327, San Francisco, Calif. 94104 © (415) 362-3006 
49 East 53rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 © (212) 758-2630 


New York © Boston * Washington, D.C. ® Palm Beach ® Chicago * Denver 





Los Angeles ® San Francisco ® Paris 








EXCLUSIVE FLINTR DGE - Magnificent, nearly new custom Mexican home on 1.7 acres, spa- 


Designed and built in 1923 by Paul Williams, F.A.LA., in a two cious living tOorm) grand dining room and gourmet kitchen with 
story Mediterranean style, situated in prestigious Flintridge, 12 breakfast area. Delightful two-bedroom, 1 bath guest house adjacent 
mules northeast of downtown Los Angeles. 12 rooms, 4,000 square to custom pool. One of many country estates ranging in price from 
feet of gracefully arched passageways and windows, 12 foot ceil- 

ings in the main rooms, fireplace in master suite, impressively $80,000 to over $500,000. Contact: Carol Hard 


designed for entertaining and recently decorated. Nearly an acre 
of low-maintenance landscaping. Price: $92,000. 


Exclusive agent: 


KAY WASSER & ASSOCIATES 
MARY ELLEN MOORE REALTY 


ee P.O. Box 136, Rancho Santa Fe, Calif. 92067 
hill l d, anada, lif , 1 
fe Tap das ae (714) 756-2436 





CLASSIC COLONIAL 


Situated on the south shore of Santa Monica Bay, Palos Verdes 
Estates, California, is one of the finest residential areas in the 
United States, famous for its boundless scenic beauty, almost 
complete absence of smog, superior schools, excellent deed 
restrictions, and unsurpassed recreational facilities. 

















This stately two-story Colonial home, surrounded by towering 
trees, is located on one of Palos Verdes Estates most admired 
streets. Combining the grace of traditional design with the most 
modern conveniences, this enchanting home features a large 
entry hall with elegant spiral staircase, spacious living room, 
large family room with beamed ceiling, and handsome wood 
panelling, kitchen with breakfast area and wet bar. Five bed- 
rooms, including lovely master suite with fireplace, 32 baths, 
plus powder room. 20 x 44 heated and filtered swimming pool. 


$128,000 




































MEMBER 


MW REL® 


REALTY COMPANY INTER-CITY RELOCATION SERVICE 


417 VIA CORTA * PALOS VERDES ESTATES, CA 90274 * (213) 375-2594 






























The difference between the Jaguar XJ6 and the other 
highly-engineered: imported luxury sedan is simply beautiful 


Admittedly, there are more similarities be- 
tween the XJ6 and our illustrious rival than 
there are differences. 

Both, after all, share distinguished rac- 
ing heritages. 

Both have been named, in turn, ‘Car 
of the Year” and “One of the World’s Ten 
Best Cars.” 

Both also share— 

Independent suspension front and 
rear, with “anti-dive” control for a level 
ride and stable cornering. 

Power-assisted disc brakes on all four 
wheels for stopping power to equal going 
power. 

Precise, road-sensitive power-assisted 
steering to give you that “feel” of the road 
that expert drivers demand. 

Seats that are firm, yet comfortable, 


designed to support you, not engulf you. 

Unitized bodies, fused into a solid 
whole by thousands of welds. A fastidiously 
applied finish, seven layers thick, that pre- 
serves as well as beautifies. 

Both share standard features befitting 
their status: air conditioning, tinted glass 
and radial-ply whitewall tires. 

And, upon minute examination, you'll 
find we both share “workmanship” and 
“craftsmanship” that few others can equal. 

However, there are differences. 

Our rival’s comparably-priced model 
has a twin-overhead cam six cylinder en- 
gine. So do we. But theirs has 2.8 litres of 
capacity. Ours, 4.2. 

You might notice other differences, 
too, as you slip behind our wheel. The logic 
of our controls. The richness of our ap- 


pointments. Our standard power windows 
The scent of our standard English leather’ 
seat facings. And the broad sweep of out 
hand-finished, burled walnut fascia. 

Finally, since beauty is in the eye of 
the beholder, that’s a difference you'll have 
to decide for yourself. 

At your Jaguar dealer. 

For his name and for information| 
about overseas delivery call, (800) 447. 
4700. In Illinois, call (800) 322-4400. Calls 
are toll free. 


BRITISHLEYLAND MOTORS INC., LEONIA, N.J.07605 


Jaguar © 
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HISTORICAL CHINESE JADE SCREEN 
Ching Dynasty Chien-Lung Period (1736-1795) 


Our research indicates this museum quality jade screen was 
originally in the Imperial Palace in Peking, China. Carved 
teakwood frames the twenty panels of Burmese gem quality apple 
green and emerald jade. The low relief carving on each side of 
each jade panel depicts the various resort areas of China and the 
four seasons. Each panel is highly translucent and the utilization 
of color is superbly achieved. This rare and unique screen is 
perhaps the most spectacular ever offered to the public... we 
consider this historical piece superior in every respect to the only 
similar screen known to exist in the free world which is 
displayed in the Taiwan Museum. 


Choose from a wide variety of collectors and museum quality jade 

as well as rose quartz, coral, amethyst, goldstone, tiger eye, 
malachite, lapis lazuli, carnelian, agate, turquoise and ivory pieces 
and an outstanding group of carved and inlaid tables, cabinets, 
screens, statuettes, vases, netsukes and snuff bottles. 


She Mit Spectrum 


Offering the largest collection of unique Chinese art treasures in the Western United States 


IN THE BEVERLY WILSHIRE HOTEL 
9516 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly Hills, California 
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offering... 


THE CLASSIC 
FRENCH VILLA 


A Dimensionally Perfect Estate Home 
In 
Outpost Estates, Los Angeles 


Unique among great cities, Los Angeles offers an alterna- 
tive environment at its very heart and among the great hill 
communities. The Outpost is one of the oldest, finest and 
most complimentary settings for this exquisite French Pro- 
vincial Villa. The half-acre site, covered by old shade trees 
and quiet gardens lends the intangible quality of crafts- 
manship exhibited from the polished oak floors to the slate 
roofs of this three bedroom, library, and 3% bath home. 


Classic proportions and scale are accentuated by wain- 
scoting, intricate moldings and imported brass fixtures. 
Notable amenities include an immense dining room, the 
two-story entrance hall with curving staircase, many used 
brick patios, two fireplaces and two wet bars. The heart of 
this home may be in the lavish cedar panelled country 
kitchen, but the soul is certainly in the library beside a 
crackling fire with a good book and a snifter of fine cognac. 

$119,000 
For details call or write... 


BOB 
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& ASSOCIATES 


7449 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles « (213) 874-3311 
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“The flavor of the French Provinces 
in the heart of Beverly Hills” 


224 South Beverly Drive - Beverly Hills - CRestview 3-5430 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S MOST EXTENSIVE AND 
AUTHENTIC COLLECTIONS OF RARE ANTIQUE 
RUGS... Aubusson, Caucasian, Chinese, Indian, Per- 
sian, Savonnerie. All sizes and colors available for your 
consideration. Your inquiries are invited. 
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GEORGE A. IGNATIUS OWNER ESTABLISHED LOS ANGELES 1905 


359 South Vermont Los Angeles 90005 (213) 383-1397 
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Palm Springs Office: P.O. Box 1263, Palm Desert, Calif. 92260, (714) 346-62! 
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| 9674 Wilshire Boulevard 
| Beverly Hills 
| California 90212 
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| h Painting: 
HII | Bird of Paradise 

i by Lorenzo Prato 
i 47" %55” 






















ART MARKET 





| 

| In recent years, prices on the art market have been rising 
| at a phenomenal rate, out-performing stocks through the 
1950s, the 1960s and the 1970s to date. Yet the art market 
| does not require a large investment at the outset, pro- 
HI vided the buyer knows which artists and schools of art 
IH are available at the most favorable prices and, later, 
| where to sell most advantageously —at auction, through 
dealers or direct to collectors. There is also the matter 
il of techniques and information sources for proving out 
art works as to painter, provenance and condition. 


MUSEUM SALES 


IH In the process of refining its collection and to secure 
i money with which to buy new pieces, museums some- 
Hi | times sell to the public. Elias Newman, President of Art- 
| ists Equity Association of New York, Inc., makes some 
significant points on the selling of paintings by museums: 

1. Any new director, when he arrives at the museum, 
immediately wants to ‘bring the museum up to date.”’ He 
then evicts a number of artists and acquires paintings by 
il newer, younger artists. 
2. The selling off of paintings in some cases depresses 
] the market for the works of artists who are ‘‘deacces- 
Il sioned.”” When a museum places paintings on the mar- 
ket, the public tends to feel the artist must not be so very 
good after all. 

3. The president and board of trustees of a museum 
have a public trust. The paintings do not belong to them 
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to do with as they want. a 
Despite a certain amount of clamor, several years ago || 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art “unloaded” some paint- - 
ings, one of which was a monochromatic painting, The ') 
Prodigal Son among the Swine, not the best subject, but |) 
an excellent drawing. The artist was unknown. Two }) 
years later the dealer who bought it sold it to a private »| 
collector for $60, who immediately identified it as the » 
work of Giovanni Benedetto Castiglione, the Genoese 
artist. A few years later it was placed on display in the | 
Finch College Museum of Art. While it was there, some- 19 
one who would not identify himself made an offer and | 
the painting was sold for a cashier’s check in the amount || 
of $2,250. The painting then reappeared in a London gal- - 
lery’s sale catalogue with full-page illustration and an) 
asking price in the neighborhood of $11,000. The painting ) 
was sold to David Rust, of the National Gallery in Wash- | 
ington, D.C. One of the best drawings by Castiglione in | 
America, it is now displayed regularly in exhibitions. . 


BRIEF ON BUYING AT AUCTION 


One of the tricks in buying at auctions is to watch the || 
sure bidders, the knowledgeable ones. Also, this is a ijy 
good way to check personal judgments on the condition | 
and authenticity of art, as no-one knows everything | 
about all schools. Bidding against a dealer is another | 
matter. A dealer tends to pay a high price for a painting. | 
He buys, for the most part, without regard to whether | 
or not he gets a “‘steal.”’ He will buy up to the figure that 
will allow him to resell at a profit, this year or at some | 
time in the future. 
In order to determine the general quality of paintings 

being auctioned, it is well for the prospective buyer to» 

continued on page W8 | 
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ANTIQUES & WORKS OF ART 


60 5 Cambridge Avenue - Menlo Park, California 94025 - Telephone : (415) 325-4409 











XVIIIth Century Venetian Secretary, Height 77 inches and two of a set of four Pearwood Side Chairs. 


OPEN TUESDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 






“Los Angeles 90069/652-0286 


- BEVERLY ANTIQUES 
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- Los Angeles 90048/271-8517 
- BOUNDS-KAHL | 
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Los Angeles 90069/653-7522 


CAMPBELL GLASS SHOP 
8444 Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles 90069/653-0647 


| CANROBERT GALLERIES 
} 8424 Melrose Place 
| Los Angeles 90069/653-1218 


8607 Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles 90069/655-6447 
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| CLEAR WHITE 
7617 Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles 90046/653-9990 


| Los Angeles 90048/655-2050 


DESIGNCRAFT OF CALIF. 
8904 Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles 90069/271-3677 


471 No. Robertson Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90048/272-0944 


GRACE ELLIS ANTIQUES 
731 No. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90069/652-1688 


FALANGA ANTIQUES 
8432 Melrose Place 
Los Angeles 90069/ 658-6117 


PAUL FERRANTE 
8464 Melrose Place 
Los Angeles 90069/653-4142 


FINLAY’S SLIP COVERS 
8731 W. Third Street 
Los Angeles 90048/274-6093 


FRENCH ANTIQUE SHOPPE 
_ 737 No. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90069/652-1666 


GATON LAMPS 
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_ ‘Los Angeles 90069/653-2176 
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GUY CHADDOCK FURNISHINGS 
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CUSTOM GLASS & MIRROR CO. 
8239 W. Third St. 
DESIGNER FLOOR COVERINGS, INC. 


BOB GULLICKSON DESIGNS 


VRB corm df(t) 
Los Angeles 90069/653-8644 
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542 No. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90048 
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HUDSON-RISSMAN 
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Los Angeles 90069 
651-1380/652-1380 


INTERNATIONAL TERRA COTTA 
690 N. Robertson Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90069/657-3752 


KEN-WIL COMPANY 
8422 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles 90069/ 657-4376 


LISA KRAAL COMPANY 
7553 Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles 90046/651-1202 


LAMBERT VAN & STORAGE 
500 No. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90048/652-1555 


RICHARD LINDLEY 
8441 Melrose Place 
ee Nite ALK SEY 


BARBARA LOCKHART GALLERY 
7307 W. Melrose Ave. 
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MAGIC GARDEN 
SRR Ul cee We 
Los Angeles 90069/275-2559 


MARTIN OF LONDON, INC. 
PERL Cl vey wwe ‘ 
Los Angeles 90069/653-1569 


MAYFAIR HOUSE 
820 No. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90069/652-5811 


BOB MITCHELL ASSOCIATES 
125 N. Robertson Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90048/272-6201 


FRANCES MOORE 
7373 Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles 90046/653-5242 


MUNN’S CO-ORDINATED ARTS 
8314 W. Third St. 
Los Angeles 90048/651-2795 


MUNN’S PICTURE FRAMES, INC. 


841 No. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90069 
652-1344/655-8377 


JOHN J. NELSON ANTIQUES 
8472 Melrose Place 
Los Angeles 90069/652-2103 


MOREY PALMER ASSSOCIATES 
8457 Melrose Place 
Los Angeles 90069/658-6444 


JON PETERSON ORIGINALS 
8715 Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles 90069/652-1240 


CHARLES POLLOCK 
CW eB Cl elt Mad E-let 
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H. POLLOCK & ASSOCIATES 
703 No. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90069/659-2525 


ROCKWELL MERTES 
8844 Beverly Bivd. 
Los Angeles 90048/ 274-3330 


J. ROBERT SCOTT & ASSOC. 
8727 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles 90069/ 659-4910 


LOUIS G. SHERMAN 
8448 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90069/654-2654 


SNYDER-BRUNET, Cie 
107 North Robertson Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90048/276-7031 


SPEIRS/PAANAKKER, LTD. 
8461 Melrose Place 
Los Angeles 90069/653-4600 


‘SPENCER & COMPANY 
8730 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90069/657-4810 


SYLBERT FABRIC SHUTTERS 
542 N. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90048/464-2422 


RENEE TALBOT ANTIQUES 
8400 Melrose Place 
Los Angeles 90069/653-7792 


TIBERIO ANTIQUES 
458 No. Robertson Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90048/659-5777 


WES LEE FRAMES 
634 No. Robertson Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90048/652-5064 
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THE SUPER ART MARKET 


continued from page W4 


ask how many paintings were shipped in for the auction. 
(Perhaps only second-rate paintings were shipped. The 
trick in a B-grade painting sale is to find one or two 
A-grade paintings that have sneaked in.) 

There is a vast difference between offering paintings 
on consignment and selling one’s own paintings. Some 
of the smaller galleries purchase pieces or entire estates 
and offer them for sale at auction. In fact, this is a fairly 
common practice. However, buyers will pay absolutely 
top prices and there are never any bargains. Razzle- 
dazzle and imaginary bids by the auctioneer are then a 
danger because the gallery must sell. There is no one to 
send the paintings back to. 

Under the ‘‘global reserve’ system, the gallery says, in 
effect, “If we see we are getting prices above the reserves 
on paintings early in the sale, we like to lower the 
reserves on the rest of the paintings. This way the estate 
gets what it wanted for the entire collection, even though 
some paintings go for less than their reserves.” At an 
estate sale, while there will be reserves on each piece, 
they will be more flexible than ordinary reserves, so bar- 
gains are possible. 


WHAT AFFECTS PRIGE? 
Certainly provenance is important—a history of museum 
exhibitions, famous collections public or private, publi- 
cation in an authoritative art book. Quality tends to 
bring disproportionately high prices, almost without 
regard to school of art or artist. This is a major trend that 
is only just starting. Rarity is another factor. Early Italian 
paintings, including the entire Renaissance school, fall 
into this category, bringing huge prices if they represent 
quality, often whether or not the artist is known. On the 
other hand, ‘‘attributed to” is the kiss of death to price. 
In the language of any gallery, it means, “We hope it is 
by the master, but we are by no means certain that it is.” 

On December 8, 1972, a highly important sale of old- 
master paintings was held in London, perhaps the most 
important old-master sale in years. One painting, fea- 
tured in color illustrations, was a good-size Titian, 
Salome, quite an important painting because it was a 
colorful ‘‘impressionistic”’ Titian. It had all kinds of prov- 
enance, history of notable exhibitions and authentica- 
tions by the world’s leading Titian authorities, and should 
have brought at least $1,000,000. It didn’t find a buyer. 
The reason? Just one Titian expert stated that, in his 
opinion, ‘‘The head of Salome was completed by one of 
Titian’s pupils.” 

Another example of the pen’s being mightier than the 


provenance concerns another old master—Rembrandt. | 


Surely the end of all collecting effort in the field of old 
masters is a Rembrandt. If museum curators all over the 
world were asked which old-master’s work they would — 
prefer to add to their collection, if cost were no object, 
a very large number would answer, “Rembrandt.” The » 


ownership of a Rembrandt is the ultimate in collector 
prestige, and for good reason. Rembrandt, Rubens, Titian 1) 
and Velasquez form probably the most elite inner circle >} 


of ability in the old-master field of art. We would, of | 
course, have to exclude those great masters who left us + 
only a small number of paintings as well as some top-~ 
notch primitive artists—this by way of apology for such 
a restricted, exclusive list. 

A genuine one-hundred-percent-accepted Rembrandt, 


however, is almost nonexistent. Even a medium-size por- 
continued on page W14 
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Designs for now and then in gracious surroundings. 


| We are all blind until we see 

| That in the human plan 

Nothing is worth the building 

If it does not build the man. 
Why build these cities glorious 
lf man unbuilded goes. 

In vain we build the world 
Unless the builder also grows. 


_ The Icehouse 


e SER Union Street, San Francisco 
Y California 94111 (415) 989-5796 
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; the “Worry-Proof Kitchen! 
; Unlike laminates, Pomona ceramic tile resists 
burns, scorching, cuts or scratches. So your 
“dream kitchen always looks just as you plan- 
_ nedit...lets you cook and create on surfaces 
that wipe clean in a whisk! The choice in 

~ Pomona genuine ceramic tile offers almost 
limitless combinations for the scope of your 
imaginative designs. 





















PomonaStone .. . ‘“Wear-Proof” 
Neither dogs, kids or muddy shoes will ever 
ruffle the elegance of this entry. PomonaStone 
won't show the worn paths of time... it’s per- 
manent no-wax finish provides the ideal floor 
anywhere in your home. 


Want more tile ideas? 
WRITE FOR FULL COLOR BROCHURE 





a Ayala Products from the Creative Kilns of 








‘“‘Work-Proof’’ Bathrooms 


Pomona ceramic tile baths are definitely wash 
and wear! Just a quick damp-mop cleanup re- 
stores tile finish to brand new. Choose colors 
and textures to lend a flair to any wall, counter 
or floor. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED BY GEORGE SZANIK 


Imported Reproductions + Furniture « Fixtures « Accessories * Antiques 


8335 MELROSE AVENUE LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


THE SHOWROOM 230 DECORATIVE CENTER DALLAS, TEXAS 
KEN KEENEY 478 JACKSON SQUARE SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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PASHGIAN BROS. 


In PASADENA SINCE 1902 
Oriental Rugs 
993 E. Colorado Blvd., Pasadena 91101 
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trait that sold for over $2,000,000 a few years ago was 
subject to much critical artistic appraisal. The subject, 
said certain critics, was not who it was supposed to be. 
Others questioned whether it was by Rembrandt at all. 

The Rembrandt now in question was recently sold in 


London, a self-portrait, twenty-eight and a half by | 


twenty-three and a half inches. The artist was dressed in 
a dark cloak edged with brown fur, a black velvet cap 
and a gold chain set with jewels. One of the most impor- 


tant attributes of a Rembrandt, in order to authenticate © 
it properly, is a list of the former owners and the collec- | 


tions to which it has belonged. The painting had been in 
the collection of Duke Eugen von Leuchtenberg and ap- 
peared in the catalogue of the duke’s collection in 1866. 
The painting had also been in the collections of Herbert 
S. Terrell, Wilfred Buckley, Mrs. Collins Smith and Lord 
Doverdale. 

Exhibitions are another important attributing factor. 
If a museum exhibits the painting, it is a form of affir- 
mation of its authenticity, and the more important the 


museum the more valuable its exhibition there. This | 


painting had been exhibited in 1909 in New York’s Met- 


ropolitan Museum of Art. In 1929, the Royal Academy of | 


London had the painting in its exhibition of Dutch paint- 
ings and the work appears in the commemorative cata- 
logue. In 1950 and 1951, it was on loan to Rijksmuseum 





in Amsterdam. It was also on loan from the most recent | 


collector to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. All of these | 


exhibitions point to the authenticity of this Rembrandt, 
as the museums are among the greatest in the world. 


Next, who says it is a Rembrandt? Here the experts are 


all-important, for even if someone had taken a photo- 


graph of Rembrandt painting the picture, if the experts 


do not agree, it is not Rembrandt enough. Willem von / 


Bode and Hofstede deGroot included this painting in 
their authoritative book, The Complete Works of Rem- 


brandt. Abraham Bredius published the painting in 1937. | 
Dr. Bredius was not only the Director of the Mauritshuis | 
in the Hague; he also left six monumental Rembrandts to | 
that institution and ‘‘discovered” several Rembrandts in | 
his lifetime. He also published a complete catalogue of | 
the works of Rembrandt. Kurt Bauch includes the paint- | 
ing in his Rembrandt's Gemaelde. The late William R || 


Valentiner was not only the leading authority on Rem- 


brandt; to all intents and purposes he was the only | 


Rembrandt authority. No expert since Valentiner has \ 


even remotely approached his breadth of study of Rem- 


brandt and his scholarship in the works of Rembrandt. | 


Dr. Valentiner included this Rembrandt in his authorita- 


tive work in the series Klassiker der Kunst. 
Just one writer on Rembrandt, H. Gerson, raised a 


question about the painting. It was only a question. He '| 
said, ‘“There are many strange features which make me || 
doubt the attribution.” Whether correct or incorrect, this 
one doubt had a profound effect on the auction price of | 
this painting. Had this one doubt not been raised, the»! 
painting might well have sold for over $1,000,000. In fact 


the masterpiece brought £90,000— about $250,000. 


Subject matter is important. Some paintings are more | 
museum items; others are quite decorative. Also, medium || 
carries a price message; watercolors, for instance, are | 
attracting more and more collector interest, with a con- | 


comitant price rise. 


Each country tends to know everything about its own | 
continued on page W16 | 
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Sculpture in Plastic—a self-contained one piece sleeping 
and lounge unit, complete with lighting and storage. 
Created by Philip J. Sicola. Design by Stephen Chase, of 
Arthur Elrod Associates. 
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Philip J. Sicola, Inc. 
11811 Teale Street, Culver City, Calif. 
Telephone: (213) 390-4061 


Refer to feature on pages 12 to 17 
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paintings and less about the paintings from other coun- 
tries. Nineteenth-century German paintings have a 
demand mainly in Germany. The market is very strong 
in England for original British prints by the artist’s own 
hand. Furthermore, schools of art go in and out of favor. 
For example, nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
British landscapes have become extremely popular. 


OLD MASTERS 


Today we are in a tremendous old-master boom, though 
American buyers of very high-priced art are still collect- 
ing Impressionist and French modern works. Only a few 
wise collectors have been purchasing old masters over 
the past two decades, and they are not interested in buy- 
ing at current prices. 

As recently as a decade ago, baroque Italian art, that 
of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, as 
well as eighteenth-century Italian art, in many ways sim- 
iliar to baroque, was not in favor with either critics or 
buyers. Today these paintings are bringing nearly double 
what they cost only a year ago. 

The entire school of seventeenth-century Dutch art is 
also rising in price level—all two thousand artists, with 
approximately two hundred thousand extant paintings. 
The only question is, who will go up the most? In any 
case, it won’t take long. 

In this school, paintings by the master Jan van Goyen, 
for instance, are selling for $35,000 to $40,000. Most of 
his paintings, however, are not in good condition because 
of overcleaning. Van Goyen apparently used several 
layers of delicate glazes. Unless the cleaning is done 
with extreme care, the glazes and paint come off and the 
wood panel can be seen. It is often said that van Goyen 
painted so thinly that the wood panel shows through. 
Incorrect—the painting was overcleaned. On the other 
hand, a separated panel is quite common in Dutch panel 
paintings and shouldn't cut the price by very much. 


WHERE TO BUY OLD-MASTER PAINTINGS 


Few paintings of any quality, low or high, that originate 
in London find their way to the United States for sale. 
They are sold in London because they bring the best 


prices there. Correspondingly, the best of the old-master | 


paintings originating in New York are shipped to London. 
The lesser ones remain in the States, unless an estate has 
only a few paintings, in which case even high-quality 
ones would not cross the Atlantic for a price advantage. 
If paintings are in the hands of a gallery with no London 
connection, they will be sold wherever the auction house 
is. To a certain extent, then, New York is a sitting place 


for foreign buyers to bid on old masters and return home © 


with bargains unlikely to be found in London. 
THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY AMERICAN ‘“‘GUSHER” 


The collector should not be put off by the record prices |) 


now being achieved by certain American paintings, such 


as the one by Thomas-Polloch Anschutz that went for 
$250,000. Important from the point of view of the art in- — 


vestor are the general price levels for particular artists 
and schools of art, not the prices of the greatest paintings 


the artist ever produced or strictly museum-quality paint- |) 


ings. A quarter of a million dollars for Mr. Anschutz’s 
painting was a highlight, but is not representative of this 
artist’s prices, by any means. However, contemporary 


American art is experiencing a spectacular rise. 
continued on page W20 








Fine homes 
deserve the best 


in art. 


What’s in a Name? 
This 4’ x 6’ painting would lose none 
of its magnificence if it were unsigned, 
but the signature, E. Garin, gives it 
that added prestige. 
» Eugene Garin was born in Russia in 
| 1923. His foundation in Art was in the 
tradition of the old Masters. The vital- 
ity and strength of his sea scenes makes 
» his art stand out amongst his peers. 


Fine homes deserve the best in Art. 
Eugene Garin’s paintings belong in 
Ane fine homes. 


Presenting the work of a modern 
Italian Master — 
Ranucci 


Sparing in detail, but with a strong | 
linear effect, the painter vividly 
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BURLINGAME ART GALLERY 
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Tea is served. _ 

To a connoisseur's taste. 

Fhe fluid lines of our five-piece 
silverplated service with black handles 
make the art of pouring — 
all the more pleasant 250.00 

Imported from Italy only for 

|. Magnin's Gift Galleries 
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One of four model home interiors for Richard B. 
Smith Inc. Broadmoor Homes at Big Canyon in 


Newport Beach, California. 


JAS 


LOIS HARDING, NSID DALE FAHRNEY, NSID 
DON COMPTON JOAN KEAHEY 
JOY WOOD DAVID ROOT 


316 S. Tustin Ave., Orange, CA 92666 « (714)558-2721 
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In 
timeless 
good taste 










Mirrored curio case in teak or 
rosewood, choice of finishes 






TRULY 
DISTINCTIVE ORIENTAL 
FURNITURE 


ACCESSORIES 
AND GIFTS 





48 FASHION ISLAND, NEWPORT BEACH 
(714) 644-4737 


3375 E.HILL STREET,LONG BEACH (AT REDONDO) 
(213) 597-1359 


PROMENADE DECK QUEEN MARY, LONG BEACH 
(213) 435-8303 












THE SUPER ART MARKET 
continued from page W16 


Let us first look at Charles Demuth, characteristically a 
watercolor artist who painted, to a great extent, New York 
scenes. In 1960 his watercolors could be purchased for 
well under $5,000. In 1971 they were bringing about 
$15,000, his exact auction record on May 3, 1972. In the 
significant Halpert sale of 1973, at Sotheby Parke Bernet, 
New York, he established a new high for Red Poppies, a 
signed and dated watercolor fourteen by twenty inches. 
It realized $55,000, purchased by a private collector. 

Georgia O’Keeffe’s work could be acquired in 1960 for 
high in the four-figure category. In ten years, to 1970, her 
prices quintupled, and she reached her auction record of 
$38,000 in December, 1972. In March, 1973, her Poppies, 
thirty by thirty-six inches, brought $120,000. 

Yasuo Kuniyoshi’s paintings, mostly abstracts, ap- 
peared regularly on the market up until 1970 for around 
$5,000 to $6,000. In early 1971, however, a splendid Kuni- 
yoshi was offered for $35,000; and in 1973 Little Joe with 
Cow, twenty-eight by forty-two inches, brought the 
record high price for a twentieth-century work by an 
American artist—$220,000. A Tokyo gallery bought it 
after spirited bidding with another Japanese dealer. 
(Japan is a major importer of art and antiques from Eu- 
rope and America.) 

Lyonel Feininger, once a $10,000 artist, just established 
his career record at $160,000; Stuart Davis soared from a 
high of $28,000 to $175,000; Ben Shahn went from $29,000 
in 1972 to $90,000 in 1973; last year John Marin’s record 
was $22,000—this year Movement: Boat Off Deer Isle, 
Maine No. 7 brought $47,500. 


THE PRINT MARKET 

A complete Vollard suite sold recently to a European 
dealer for $250,000, undoubtedly a new high for the 1934 
set of one hundred prints by Picasso. A Toulouse-Lautrec 
Elles set was also sold, for $84,000. Good prints and draw- 
ings are becoming difficult for dealers to find, as the col- 
lector is very much aware of market price and is unwilling 
to sell for less. One observer has noted a steady increase 
in prices for old-master prints especially, with Rem- 
brandt, Durer and Goya in greatest demand, and Mir6é 
selling very well ever since the Miro shows, though auc- 
tion prices have remained stable. 


CHECK PAINTINGS SCIENTIFICALLY 

No collector should be without a portable ultraviolet 
light, about $20, which can be plugged into the electric 
current and moved from place to place over the painting. 
(Large ultraviolet lights can be found which cover an en- 
tire large painting without the necessity of moving from 
place to place.) The light costs little compared to its value 
to the art collector, or even a buyer of one painting from 
one of the older schools of art. It shows which is original 
paint and which is overpaint, darker under ultraviolet 
light, put on at a later time than the original, usually to fill 
in where paint is missing. It is generally the work of a 
restorer faced with a painting that is only partly there. 

The more a picture is overpainted the less it is worth, 
unless someone overpainted an unimpaired work just to 
“improve” or ‘‘beautify” the painting, or to make it “more 
modest.’ Nudes were sometimes overpainted with 
blouses in Victorian times to make them more appropri- 
ate for the drawing room. The overpaint has to be 
removed, of course, in order to get back to the artist’s 
original work. continued on page W26 





Owned by Dr. Howard Watrous. President of Living Dynamics Inc., Portland, Oregon, 1972. 


TEIMUR AMIRY is a painter from a distant land where art has been the soul of humanity 
from the beginning of time. Leaving Persia, where his famous portrait of the Empress 
hangs in the Royal Palace, Amiry decided to reside in Italy for a time to expand his life 
experiences while absorbed in painting and teaching. His mission accomplished, Amiry 
then went to England, where he was commissioned by prominent English people. Then, 


inevitably, he turned to the United States where his reputation had preceded him. 


Amiry is represented in many major private collections, as well as in public and private 


™,. galleries throughout the world. 


f 


(" I Araicy includes in nearly every painting a likeness of himself. His profile may appear in 


Blted wax of a burning candle or his countenance may be caught in the reflection on a silver wine goblet. Visit 


llery and enjoy this never-to-be-forgotten experience. 


For your free brochure. write: 


313 N. Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, Cal. g02z10 + Telephone 271-2220 





Indiwviduality.... 


Jaunty, highly fired ceramic zebra, typical of the 
unique decorator creations inspired by renowned 
sculptor, Guillermo Castano, featured at 


Ceramicas Castano 


2627 San Diego Ave. e San Diego, Calif. 92110 
(714) 296-1195 e (closed Mondays) 


Represented by Peter Lang, Los Angeles Furniture Mart, Space 450 








| Imported 
| Hand-Carved Desk 





Over 200 years old, 
this one-of-a-kind 
desk is exquisitely 
carved from Teak, 
with no nails what- 
soever, in the true 
Oriental fashion. 

Approx. 45” tall x 

36” wide. 


ROSIE’S 


antiques, antique jewelry and furniture 





























Box 255, Rancho Santa Fe, Calif. 92067 


(714) 756-2659 











CALCUT TAL 


Aluminum cast 
to the timeless 
Chippendale 
design 


by 


BROWN 
JORDAN 


Calcutta...designed 
for outdoor as well 
as indoor use. 


Your choice of 
25 baked enamel 
finishes. 


Send 25¢ for colorful brochure to: 


BARTLETT GARDENS WEST 


8348 CENTER DRIVE + SUITE F 
LA MESA, CALIFORNIA 92041 
(714) 463-8237 


SUPERB COLLECTION 


OF 
ANTIQUE ASIAN ART 


KENNETH BROWN 


IG 


ae ae 


1144 PROSPECT ST. LA JOLLA 
MON.-FRI. 10-5 454-2700 
SAT. BY APPOINTMENT 454-5202 
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Fae ZZ “ade VII 
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ROBERT E. TUGGEY, N.S.LD. 
James E. Edmunds, Associate Designer 


Designers of personal interiors Purveyors of quality furnishings 


7770 Herschel Avenue 
La Jolla, California 92037 - (714) 459-4174 

















We have a unique collection of museum quality pieces and 
many other important items. Personally selected by B. Grant. 


Desk: Chair: 
Louis XV Kingwood 

Bureau Plat 
Signed by Carel 
Circa 1750 


Beechwood Bergeres 
Louis XVI 

Last Quarter 18th Century 
One of a pair 





31551 Camino Capistrano San Juan Capistrano, Calif. 
(714) 499-3525 








OurBak Welsh Dréssera Jacobean 
jewel, circa 1299.We found it abroad, 
pie Have’ (6) ZO that far 
Re-find thisatiren tic find. Just down 
the Boulevard ip ‘La Jolla 


NUE Contuny 


William E. Iddings, A.I.D 
7527 La Jolla Blvd. « La Jolla, Calif. 92037 « (714) 459-7217 





PINTO 
COLT 


ee] 


Prized by collectors 

and connoisseurs 

PUTO rice a ei 

OC tece rt) 

+ figurines are expertly 
detailed and 
exquisitely formed. 


5% inches high by 9 inches wide 
with base and in color. 


MAY OTIS 


etme Crate mee ae 
7860 Girard Avenue, Dept. AD-2, La Jolla, Calif. 92037 
(714) 459-3678 
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THE 
AUDLEY SQUARE THEATRE 
IS THE FINEST 





there—and they ALL have if they’ve made films in England. 
The theatre was completely Re or re agcorated in 1972 and tli 


additional facilities now include... 9 m, 
rae sully equipped esl _as*Well as a lounge with NS eve 





} 
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“ eae Ree 3 Audley Pee 
London W1Y 5DR, England ' 

Telephone: 01-499 6761 ’ 
MEMBER OF THE MERLOT GROUP 
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Like fine paintings, antiques have a uniqueness 
which is not easily duplicated. 

So, when Queens Head searches the English 
countryside for tasteful examples of 18th and 19th 
Century furniture, we do so with an eye on the 
quality and individuality of the piece. 

We also buy with old-fashioned Yankee in- 
genuity so that by the time the hand-picked and 
hand-packed shipments arrive on these shores 
they are still within the reach of every purse. 

The result can be seen in Queens Head's com- 
modious showrooms where monthly shipments 
result in a constantly changing collection of the 
finest English and Continental country furniture 
anywhere. 

See our “classics” Mondays through Saturdays. 
On sale all year long. 


The Queens Head 
6320 Commodore Sloat Drive - 
Los Angeles, California 90048 
Telephone 931-1091 . 
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William A. McMahan Antiques 


Furniture - Works of Art - John Hall Custom Reproductions 


ner, 


11922 San Vicente Blvd. - Los Angeles, Calif. 90049 - (213) 826-4579 


From auNTER Se. 
An Exclusive 


VILLAS & PALACES 


of 


Andera Palladio 


1508-1580 
by 


Guy Roop 
Privately Printed — Limited Edition 
$30.00 


HUNTER’S BOOKS 


463 N. Rodeo Drive, Beverly Hills, Ca. 90210 
(213) 274-7301 — (213) 272-5062 


Also in Sherman Oaks, Santa Ana, La Jolla 
La Mesa, San Francisco 
Phoenix, Scottsdale, Sun City, Arizona 


The West's Finest & Oldest Bookstores Since 1851 








THE SUPER ART MARKET 
continued from page W20 


A few years ago Charles Wrightsman, Member of the 
Board of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, was consider- 
ing a large painting by the eighteenth-century French 
artist Boucher. The price was high— $300,000 — but the 
painting appeared to be a masterpiece. Mr. Wrightsman 
did what many collectors of fine paintings do asa matter | 
of practice—he took it on approval, in order to study it 
carefully and determine how well it would go with other 
paintings in the Wrightsman home. The painting was 
brought to New York and examined firsthand with the | 
ultraviolet light. The Boucher turned out to be about two- 
thirds overpainted. A fairer price would have been $3,000 
instead of $300,000. 

Ultraviolet light is only the beginning in the determina- _ 
tion of the condition of a painting. Then comes the x-ray | 
machine, which literally sees beneath the surface of a 
painting; but unless more than one painting is under con- 
sideration, the x-ray technique is not generally used. 

Many, if not most, dealers have ultraviolet lights. If a 
dealer will not show the light on a painting or permit the 
prospective buyers to do so, it is best to leave. He prob- 
ably has something to hide. 


DEVALUATION AND THE DOLLAR 

The person with his funds in paintings traded on the 
international art market, particularly old-master paint- 
ings, need worry little about the plight of the dollar or 
about future dollar devaluations. Even if the investor is 
an international financier and gets caught with funds in 
dollars at the time of a devaluation, he need not worry if 
he has a substantial sum in paintings. He can ship them 
abroad to be sold in countries with currencies harder than 
the dollar without a net loss—in fact, with a likely profit 
in dollars. In addition, paintings are mobile, unlike houses 
or land. And they are not like the assets behind stocks and 
bonds, which do go down with dollar devaluation and in 
relation to hard currencies. 

Prices of paintings are determined worldwide, not by 
the local U.S. market. Seventy percent of the dealers who 
purchased paintings in the recent Met sale were from 
abroad. If anything, the devaluation of the dollar made 
them buy more since they may have thought they were 
getting a bargain at the cheaper dollar value. 


ART AS COLLATERAL 

In 1960, corporate collections of art were well on their 
way to making fine art a financially respectable form of | 
investment, led by the Chase Manhattan Bank’s tremen- — 
dous collection of contemporary paintings acquired by ||: 
the Art Committee for the Chase’s new building. Most 
conservatively, this collection is worth at least ten times © 
today what it cost, perhaps twenty. Business interest in | 
the arts, particularly this kind of active interest, is putting 
a firm base behind the art market, something like the || 
funds have done for the stock market, but it is highly un- — 
likely that business, like the funds, will sell. 

Funds are also investing, even specializing, in art. _ 
Though some have spent in the millions for a single work 
of art, others limit the price to $100,000 in order to mini- » 
mize loss on any single painting. The more conservative © 
of these funds, including pension funds, that are now | 
looking into art as an investment would not have given a |||* 
thought to the idea ten years ago. Interest on the part of | 


investment funds, however, raises prices. 
continued on page W32 | 
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An elegant era returns... | 


Mi Antique Pool Tables & Authentic Handcrafted Replicas 5 | 



























Presented for the Connoisseur 
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Exceptionally 
Profitable Estate 
Liquidations 
(Our business since 1865) 
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In 108 years, we’ve auctioned just about everything. 
From slightly chipped Wedgewood ranges to the 
finest art objects from the personal collections of 
some of the West’s most distinguished families. 

Maximizing profits for our clients, we’ve found, 
requires several essential ingredients: (1) good, mar- 
ketable merchandise, (2) a very large number of 
buyers, (3) unexcelled experience in auctioning. 

We have all of that. And a free brochure (as they 
say) to tell you more. If you have something to auc- 
tion, we hope you'll write for our booklet or call us 
collect: (415) 673-1362. We can arrange to appraise 
and sell merchandise anywhere in the West. 
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BUTTERFIELD 6 BUTTERFIELD 


AUCTIONEERS SINCE 1865 


John Hall 
Antique 
Reproductions 











1244 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California 94109 
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HM Represented by William A. McMahan Antiques 
11922 San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90049 (213) 826-4579 
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Ellsworth Lien presents custom beds of distinction 


Available in all sizes and styles—canopy, platform, 
round, or your individual design 


BURBANK WOODTURNING AND CABINET SHOP 


1117 S. Flower Street, Burbank, Calif. (213) 848-0302 





a Bedspread-Wild Bill’s Furs, 534N. La Cienega Los ees Ri 
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Snsidt on SALLEE pure wool canpeting 


| for the most beautiful floors in your 
residential or commercial interior 


ii SALLEE 
| Carpet Versatility 
| means 
i i CUSTOM SIZES 
... from 10 to 10,000 
square yards or more 
CUSTOM COLORS 
... skein dyed to 
match your standard 
CUSTOM TEXTURES 
... Shag, loop or cut pile 
CUSTOM DESIGNS 
for decorative individuality 


and 
CUSTOM DENSITIES 


. Weight of wool per sq. yd. 


ILLUSTRATED 
SPECTACULAR DECORATIVE EFFECTS 
...0ne of several huge (12° by 40’) 







carpet wallhangings depicting themes For informative 

in Hawaiian history...hand loomed brochure and 

and hand carved in magnificent colors your nearest source 

from the artist's renderings. write or call: 
Se SALLEE CARPETS 
RECS UT aS 144 N. Robertson Blvd. 
Oa vie ae | Los Angeles 90048 


(213) 655-5017 
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THE HEARTHSTONE 


271] east coast highway, corona del mar 





CMa 


RESIDENTIAL 


@ COMMERCIAL 
@ /NTERIORS 


2325 Palos Verdes Drive West 
Lunada Bay Patio Building 


PALOS VERDES ESTATES 
Phone: 377-0396 
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CHICAGO — 747 NO. WABASH 
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ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


AND ACCESSORIES 
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Louis XV Walnut Bordelaise Commode, 18th C 


Post-Impressionist painting, oil on canvas, 
‘“‘La Plage a Cassis,’’ by Max Agostini 


511 29TH STREET e NEWPORT BEACH, CALIFORNIA 92660 e (714) 673-1591 





Los Angeles Paris 
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WE WOULD BE PLEASED TO MAKE 

A FIRST VISIT WITHOUT COMMITMENT 
with the hope of having you join our 

prestigious list of clients 


American Institute of Interior Designers 
National Society of Interior Designers 
Syndicat National des Createurs d’Architectures Interieures 

















THE SUPER ART MARKET 
continued from page W26 


A FINANCE COMPANY FOR PAINTINGS 

There is currently in operation a finance company spe- 
cializing in paintings; that is, only paintings are financed. 
The procedure works this way: qualified appraisals are 
secured on the painting or paintings on which a loan is 
required. The lender then places a loan on the painting 
for a fraction of the valuation, to be safe. At the present 
time the percentage seems to be on the low side, but it 
will probably be raised as experience proves the ventures 
to be low risk. 

Past experience with this type of loan has been ex- 
tremely poor. The finance companies did not know how 
to go about getting reputable valuations or even assur- 
ances that the paintings were genuine. They didn’t know 
what percentage of valuations to lend and they didn’t 
know how to sell the paintings when loans were de- 
faulted, which they often were, as many applications for 
loans on paintings amounted to swindles. It is hoped that 
groups offering this kind of backing will succeed, for the 
sake of investors and artists alike. 

INVEST TO BENEFIT MUSEUMS 

The city of Nashville, Tennessee, is exploring the pos- 
sibility of helping out its museum in a unique way. Busi- 
ness and civic leaders plan to get together a group of 
citizens interested in purchasing paintings acceptable to 
the museum. The purchasers will keep them for five 
years. In that time it is expected that the paintings will 
approximately double in price. Then the owners will do- 
nate the paintings to the museum. The donors will receive 
a tax benefit and the museum will find itself in possession 
of several paintings that it wants and has helped select. 
INVESTMENT ASPECT 

It is highly important to demonstrate the investment 
aspect of an art collection if the owner wishes to take de- | 
ductions for expenses of acquisition and maintenance. To | 
this end, it is important to sell at least occasionally. Such 
sales do two things: they show that the investor’s art is | 
in fact an investment and that the owner’s valuations of 
donations to charitable institutions are not trumped-up | 
tax deductions but are based on realizable values. Gains 
from sales should be reported as capital gains, not ordi- 
nary income. Then deductions can be taken for: 

storage fees, when paintings are stored instead of hung; H 

fees paid to experts for making attributions; 


books and other publications that help in collecting and | 
proving paintings out; 
repairs and restorations that are required in the course © 
of ownership of the paintings, but not those required to | 
put them into condition immediately after purchase; 
travel to view paintings for purchase, particularly if the © 
paintings are subsequently bought; 
subscriptions to sales catalogues and price lists, in the | 
case of quantity purchasing and selling. 
The art market is something of a foreign country to® |. 





most people. It requires a period of adjustment like any} | 
other place—a new language to be learned, the customs ‘| 
of barter and trade. Knowledge must temper intuition, so! 
that the visitor will have a pleasant stay, perhaps even'| 
take up permanent residence. Yet even a day’s sojourn’) 
will prove well worth the trip. £ 


Prepared especially for Architectural Digest from recent issues of . 


the newsletter Art Investment Report, New York City. 





BILLY BALDWIN 
DECORATES 


A Book of Practical Decorating Ideas 
by Billy Baldwin 
Photographs by Horst 





Dresser base —7’ long 


ee 99% e 
The best new book Applebaum's Antiques 
on decorating Five year special collection of 18th & 19th 


century Country English. 
“It’s all here: everything you wanted to know 
about the work of America’s most famous 
decorator.” —Interior Design 24450 Hawthorne Blvd. * Walteria, Calif. 90505 


(near Palos Verdes) Telephone: (213) 373-7411 


Scientific Instruments — Clocks—Accessories 


“Billy Baldwin’s exciting book begins with a 
sensible table of contents Shichi in ele could 
be a plan for decoration. Taste and logic, the 
elements of decoration, the bones of a Renmatl 
room, how to decorate for where and how you 
live are some of the chapters that provide real 
structure and direction to achieve the tempt- 
ingly beautiful dream rooms illustrated 
throughout.” Hy Tribune 





Imports. 


Holt, Rinehart & Winston SEW $15.00 


HUNTER’S BOOKS 


463 North Rodeo Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 90210 
(213) 274-7301 — (213) 272-5062 


Also in Sherman Oaks, Santa Ana, La Jolla, 
La Mesa, San Francisco 
Phoenix, Scottsdale, Sun City, Arizona 


The West's Finest & Oldest Bookstores Since 1851 


Please send ______————_—s copies of BILLY BALDWIN DECORATES at $15.00 
Add 5% sales tax and 50¢ per order for mailing 


Desk lamp with swivel arm of teak, shade o 


Name . — 


lacquered aluminum. Height 2372”. Price $97.20 lie 
freight. Six TSS Maile 
LIGHT & URS a=] \eb 


Los Angeles Wel. (213) 652-5998 


JAM -12 Noon 
or by appointment 


Address 








City 
LD Remittance Enclosed (J Charge my Hunter's Account 





Charge my [1] Bankamericard > |) Mastercharge——— = 
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TR Unique Wall Decor, Gifts and Decorative Accessories 


916 No. La Cienega Blvd. * Los Angeles, CA 90069 


Telephone: (213) 652-7520 


FINE FURNISHINGS AND INTERIOR DESIGN 


2582 West Broadway, Vancouver. Telephone: 736-6351 
1733 Marine Drive, West Vancouver. Telephone: 926-4396 
802-16th Avenue SW., Calgary. Telephone: 263-6633 
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One of the largest and 
fy. most complete selection of ated 
- ORIENTAL RUGS = Ge 
CASE p: . Cm 


in the country. 


Direct Import 
We Buy, Sell and Trade 


Repairs & Cleaning by Experts < 


4 


\ 


ORIENT HANDEL 
525 N. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles 
657-5175 


fon 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST, a really different gift for 
all the special people on your list. 


Twelve editions...aconnoisseur’s dozen. 


You will be remembered throughout each year for 
your thoughtfulness and discerning taste. Simply slip 
a check or money order (and your gift list!) into the 
postage-paid envelope enclosed in the pages of this 
issue, or write to the address below, and your 
shopping is done! 


We will send our own especially designed ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DIGEST Gift Subscription card, hand- 
signed with your name, to everyone on your list timed 
for the Holidays or whatever date you specify. 


One year (6 editions) $17.25 
Two years (12 editions) $34.50 
Three years (18 issues) $51.75 


One, two or three? Which will it be? 


Architectural Digest 
5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, California 90036. 

















Our exclusive import collection 
makes it easy to design beautiful interiors. 
Ask our decorators. 











At Taylor’s we work with the finest Old World Imports, direct from our agents in London, Paris, Madrid, Athens 
and Florence. These new and unusual items are blended skillfully, by our decorators, with the latest of Heri- 
tage and Drexel to create an atmosphere of individuality for your home. All items are available immediately 
and sensibly priced. And this complete decorating service including designing, planning, correlating and esti- 
mating is free. For unsurpassed service and selection, you'll find it worthwhile to visit Taylor’s in Van Nuys. 


Open daily 9 to 5:30, Monday and Friday til 9, Sunday 1 to 5 






AY LOR’S World of Elegance 
6479 Van Nuys Boulevard, Van Nuys, Calif. (213) 873-1081 * 786-5970 


Bank credit cards accepted. Up to 36 months bank financing, revolving charges or layaway, if you prefer. 
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t is hardly news that Jurgensen’s is widely regarded as the most prestigious purveyor of delectables and 
gourmet related merchandise in all of California. It is also quite well known that some of Jurgensen’s prices are, 
to put it in current vernacular,” far out? The 
information that is not yet universally extant, but 
which is bound to soon dominate many a klatch, is 
that Jurgensen’s now offers thoroughly acceptable 
prices on a wide range of standard items. Indeed, 
many of these prices come within a few pennies of 
those found at ordinary markets. Some for instances: 
Wilson’s certified bacon, | Ib., 99¢; Nabisco Oreo 
Cream Sandwiches, 19 0z., 75¢; Campbell’s Bean 
with Bacon soup, 112 0z., 19¢ Coca Cola, six pack 
of 12 oz. cans, $1.17; prime ground beef (better 
than anyone else’s ground sirloin), $1.10 per 
pound; Llords and Elwood Pinot Noir, $4.25 a 
fifth; et cetera. But tremble not. Jurgensen’s isn’t 


Now, only 99¢ for the first $5.95 per pound. This 
time ever at Jurgensen’s. New York steak, cut from 
Just a few pennies more Petite (eC Bore itso moe 


even contemplating entering the discount derby. PETS Cite Rn is aged to ultimate 
That would be an absolute debacle for an Alpha Beta, Safeway, May- tenderness and meticulously 
organization that offers such wonders as: elegant fair, Thriftimart and other trimmed the way only 
French wire egg trees at $17.00; plum-sized markets around town. Jurgensen’s ican do it. 


— (about 4%6" in 
=? circumference) jubilee strawberries at $1.49 per basket; provimi maximus 
» J, white baby veal from Minnesota at $6.90 a pound; a complete set of 
fp the world’s finest Sabatier cutlery at $155.00; three treasured wines of the 
past — Chateau Mouton-Rothschild, 1893, Lafite-Rothschild, 1899 and 
Volnay-Santenots (Bouchard), 1865 — ensconced in a velvet-lined, solid 
mahogany display case at $1,500.00; an English wicker fitted picnic basket, 
with service for 6 at $95.00; and a tin of 18 Ugma French escargots at 
$2.95. When one considers the opportunity to 
browse through this collection of incomparables 
on the way to buying a can of Budweiser beer 
for 23¢, there can be only one conclusion. 
Jurgensen’s is #he unique market in which 
to do a// your shopping. Why, you can even stop by during your lunch hour 
and order a superabundance of tissue-thin slices of prime grade roast beef, 
fashioned into the quintessential sandwich, for $1.45. Quite understandably, 
management classifies this as a standard service item — along with free home 
deliveries, personal charge accounts and free subscriptions to their own , 
magazine, the Epicurean, a bi-rmonthly compendium of recipes, culinary arts, — The “real thing.” 
Se wines and other gourmet items of interest. Out of this world. 
ses ay TUE a ! Service which defies classification, but which 
never comes a cropper A R i pa. , 
is understood as company policy, is exemplified by this true story. 
One Christmas morning, a customer who had planned her holiday 
meal around Strawberries Romanoff, called Harold S. Jurgensen. 
The store had promised the berries, but an unprophesied frost had 
wiped out the Southland’s entire crop. Undaunted and pledged to his 
personal sense of honor, Mr. Jurgensen located a grower in Northern 
California with a healthy crop, chartered : aaa 
a plane to pick up the strawberries, and then nebo 
; To become more familiar with the special world of 
personally delivered them to the customer by | jurgensen’s, write Dept. S-2, 601 South Lake Avenue 
that afternoon. And charged only the counter | Pasadena, California 91109. And receive a free 
price. But to really understand Jurgensen’s Subbonipanats eA pie if you ew 
service, you have to experience it. And so that you may, Jurgensen’s Tues a tee ie ne Se Tete 
would very much like you to visit. Especially if it’s your first visit. 














BEVERLY HILLS LA JOLLA PASADENA SAN MARINO 

409 North Beverly Drive, 274-8611 7834 Girard Avenue, 459-3333 1172 Linda Vista Avenue, 796-9191 2650 Mission Street, 799-4161 

353 North Rodeo Drive, 271-6179 7852 Girard Avenue, 454-2121 RANCHO MIRAGE SANTA ANA 

BURLINGAME LOS ANGELES 71701 Highway 111, 346-8007 11 Fashion Square, N. Main St., 547-5821 
1325 Burlingame Avenue, 344-1772 133 N. Larchmont Blvd., 469-1901 SAN DIEGO SANTA BARBARA 

ENCINO PALM SPRINGS 1125 Rosecrans Street, 223-8136 1282 Coast Village Road, 969-2253 
17019 Ventura Blvd., 784-1155 830 N. Palm Canyon Drive, 325-2118 252 Westgate Plaza Mall, 235-6336 wrestwoop 

LAGUNA BEACH PASADENA SAN FRANCISCO 1071 Glendon Avenue, 479-3743 

250 Broadway, 494-1077 842 E. California Blvd., 792-3121 2190 Union Street, 931-0100 
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BUYING A HOME IN EUROPE continued from page 116 
a high price for the region, but a top-grade house. 
Property tax? None. 

Also on Ibiza is a smaller four-bedroom house on 
one and a quarter acres, constructed in 1962. Though 
not particularly distinguished, its seaside location 
probably makes the land alone worth its recent price 
tag, $120,000. 

In Portugal the Algarve region is preferred property. 
Here condominiums like those in Spain start at about 
$8,000. Low cost of living, low taxes, sand and sun 
are the principal reasons for the popularity of this 
locale, although the area is not so desirable in winter. 

In the popular town of Sintra, Portugal, one of the 
best buys in all Europe was a recently reconstructed 
composite of three eighteenth-century residences, six 
miles from the resort community of Estoril and twenty- 
five minutes’ drive from Lisbon. It had a sixty-foot 
patio, six bedrooms, six baths, a drawing room forty- 
two by nineteen feet and a dining room sixty-two by 
sixteen, an enormous room by any standard. Furnish- 
ings valued at $120,000 were included in the asking 
price of $90,000. The house finally sold for even less. 
Property taxes in Portugal are often negligible. 

In summary, Spain and Portugal have ideal climates, 
sun and beach. Property taxes are minimal and prices 
and living costs are very low compared with many 
other European countries. 


Austria 


Ten years ago castles in Austria could be bought for 
a song. Nobody wanted them no matter how high in 
the mountains or how convenient to Vienna. Still 
inexpensive, judging by comparable homes in other 
countries, these castles have been rising rapidly in 
price over the last five years. 

A short time ago the castle of Finstergren was for 
sale with forty-nine acres in the hunting and skiing 
country of Ramingstein, Province of Salzburg. It was 
pure twelfth century in design and construction, 
entirely of stone, with thirty-three rooms, including 
nineteen bedrooms. The location, high above the valley, 
was superb, yet the asking price was only $130,000. 





“Ten years ago castles in Austria could be 
bought for a song. Nobody wanted them no 
matter how high in the mountains or how 
convenient to Vienna. Still inexpensive, 
judging by comparable homes in other coun- 
tries, these castles have been rising rapidly 
in price.” 





One hour from Vienna is another castle completely 
restored and modernized on twenty-five acres. It will 
sleep thirty people and was used by the president of a 
large American company for entertaining and staff 
meetings. The castle is now for sale completely fur- 
nished for $325,000. 


Switzerland 


To people of all nations, Switzerland is the most 
beautiful country in Europe; an Englishman once told 
me it was too beautiful. He felt that living there, he 
would never be motivated to do anything but gaze at 
the scenery. Certainly Switzerland is one of the best 


run, most stable countries in the world, with one of 
continued on page 124 





Original Besta 
by LEVENS 


Limited Editions of 15 
A familiar incident in the lonely life of a cowboy 
is depicted by Levens. Size of sculpture, approx. 
12” length x 8” height x 6” width. 
Current Editions Limited to Fifteen $2,800 
(Each Piece Numbered and Registered) 
OTHER LIMITED EDITIONS BY LEVENS AVAILABLE 
WRITE OR PHONE (312) 939-2464 


“La “Borie Galleries 


522 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 60605 


TOMLINSON 


White-on-white fretwork gives new 
charm to Chippendale — one scene 
from the Hasi Hester Collection. 
For free card of introduction 

to your Tomlinson retailer, 

write to Hope Blum, 

am ale r 

High Point, North 

Carolina 27261. Set 

of design folios $5. 
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HEM 
@alleries 


313 Maple Street 
Springfield, Mass. 01105 
(413) 739-6279 


For connoisseurs of rare and unusual items, we offer a most in- 
teresting collection of real conversation pieces of merit and appeal 
from some of the most important, stately homes of Europe and 
America—pieces with known histories and signed items. 


17th, 18th and 19th Century French and Italian Renaissance 
Furniture, Tapestries, Bronzes, Marble Statuary, Porcelains, Sevres, 
Cameo Glass, Chandeliers, Oriental Rugs, Floor Torchieres, Blacka- 
moores, Tiffany Stained Glass Windows, French and Italian Panel- 
ing and Architectural Items, Austrian Stoves, Country French 


Furniture, French Harpsichords, Chinese Furniture, Oil Paintings. Bronze bull signed by Isodore-Jule Bonheur (1827-1901). Hand-carved Carrara marble 


We also buy entire Estates. table. 











Louis XIV design mahogany case clock with elaborate ormolu Louis XIV clock set. 3 piece. Gilt bronze. 
mountings. 





17th or 18th Century Italian Renaissance; part of 13 piece dining Three piece silk beauvais chairs signed by Jansen of Paris. 


room set 





me Tropitone 
im §6Sets the 
i mood. 


Now that you’re alone, 
are you going to wine and 
dine her on just any 
outdoor furniture? Let 
Tropitone compliment 
your impeccable style and 
fine vintage with a dining 
set from our Down East 
series. It captures the 
romantic look of wicker 
with the easy-care durabil 
ity of vinyl and aluminum. 

So settle back assured 
that what’s supporting her 
iS probably the finest. 


a 
a Send 25¢ for brochure 
“ and 
. name of nearest dealer. 
ae ; :~ J wf t MM East address P O Box 3197. Sarasota, Florida 33578 
er a oe ere A ES “fa West address 17622 Armstrong. Santa Ana. Calif, 92704 


' > be 
¥ Paar, ; : Chicago ¢ Dallas * Miami # New York 


( Pde he 
(kg edb 6 Ah nee > 
Nb eT he Kah twat + %. San Francisco e Santa Ana « Sarasota « Seattle 
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guarantee that you re a Napoleon 
cognac. Unless you come from the 
Cognac region of France. Bisquit 
is a Napoleon cognac born of the 
rarest cognac grapes. A cognac so 
extraordinary, we are permitted 

to label it Fine Champagne and 

VSOP. Look around. How many 


neces 
oss 


ahs FineChium, jpn 
Napoleons can make that ee 
statement? _ il Mee 


ree 


PRODUCT OF FRANCE. 80 PROOF. IMPORTED BY GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y 
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aGfaecd 


Delicate figures hand painted by 
LaBarge artisans illuminate the gold leaf 
border. Showcased under protective plate glass. 
The beveled mirror is traditional LaBarge quality, 
the frame is anodized aluminum in 
glowing gold. No. 1045B, available in limited 
supply at your LaBarge dealer’s. 


Write for his name and 
free 4-color brochures. a Cc 
Holland, Michigan 49423 


In Canada: Walker Glass Ltd., 
Ville D‘Anjou, Montreal 





As you can see, you can't see 

SES our built-in refreshment center 
AN | |S very easily. We designed it to 
blend into your decor. 6 cubic 


Write for inte 


» on model 801 


and our full line of built-in 
fefrigeration for the home. 


feet of refrig. freezer icemaker. eee oe 


Box 4130 Madison, Wis. 53711 
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the soundest currencies in Europe. Its cities are main- 
tained as the finest parks and public buildings. 





“Foreigners cannot buy a home in Switzer- 
land now.” 





The only trouble is that foreigners cannot buy a 
home in Switzerland now. It used to be the hottest 
real estate in Europe. Houses and condominiums were 
the highest priced on the Continent. Now only cor- 
porations that have been located in Switzerland for at 
least five years can buy Swiss houses. Time to incor- 
porate, n’est-ce pas? 


Italy 


Four years ago we bought our home abroad, eighteen 
miles from Venice. In Italy, as in England, devaluation 
of the dollar has not hurt the ability of Americans to 
buy homes or transfer funds for living expenses. 
Devaluation by ten percent has resulted in only a two- 
to three-percent lowering of purchasing power. 





“Devaluation by ten percent has resulted in 
only a two- to three-percent lowering of 
American purchasing power.” 





In our town new houses are going up all over. 
Although much like new American homes, the con- 
struction is better, employing more steel and brick. 
Floors are seldom of wood; even the finest green and 
red marbles are less expensive. Gold-plated metal 
fixtures are common and eminently affordable. Trades- 
men do excellent work for one-tenth the U.S. price. 

One great residence in the northern Veneto region 
of Italy has thirty rooms in the main house, situated on 
more than ten acres of land, with garages and outbuild- 
ings. As a historic monument it is free of all property 
taxes on the house itself and the ground underneath, 
but the interior requires complete rebuilding. Thus, 
the price of $160,000 is only the beginning. 





“One of the most desirable locations in the 
world is the Italian Riviera.” 





One of the most desirable locations in the world is 
the Italian Riviera. Most of the waterfront houses are 
priceless, but one is within affluent reach: the Brezza 
del Mare, in Sabaudia, an hour and a half by car from 
Rome and about two hours from Naples. Situated on 
an acre of land directly on the water, with one hundred 
and four feet of Mediterranean beach, this stone house, 
completed in 1960, features ten rooms, with floors 
of marble, travertine and Italian tile. The price of 
$175,000 includes all furnishings and there are no 
taxes until 1985. (On new houses there is generally no 
property tax at all for twenty-five years, in order to 


spur new construction.) 
continued on page 126 





New York 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
nd Rapids 
Boston 
Atlanta 
Miami 
Dallas 

s Angeles 
Seattle 


Vancouver 
Toronto 


Germany 
Italy 
France 
Britain 


Send 25¢ for illustrated brochure 
to McGuire, 38 Hotaling Place, 
San Francisco 94111 


For further details consult 
your interior designer, 
and visit a McGuire showroom 


Thurston/McGuire, 964 Third Avenue 

614 Merchandise Mart 

2800 Superior Avenue 

Exhibitors Building 

Gilbert Thurston Associates, 45 Newbury Street 
Joe Sherry Associates, 114-16th Street, N.W. 

Joe Sherry Associates, 266 N.E. 60th Street 

E. C. Dicken, Inc., 480 Decorative Center 

Robert Crowder & Associates, 8417 Melrose Place 
Stephen E. Earls Showroom, 103 South Main Street 


McGUIRE CANADA 
1625 West Fifth Avenue 
41 Hazelton 


McGUIRE EUROPE 

Hans Kaufeld, Bielefeld 

Lyda Lévi, Via Durini 24, Milan 

a Ngor, 8-10-12 rue Vauvilliers, Paris 


ONLY 


Ebroplan Limited, 1 Three Kings Yard, London WY a IRE” 


JOINS RAPPAN WITH RAWHIDE 


U.S. PATENTS 2,936,009; 3,297,063; 2,837,142 
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One of the more than 50 exclusive basin sets; 
all with matching tub sets, shower sets 

and accessories. From the manufacturer, 

i for over one hundred years of America's 

| finest decorative door and furniture hardware. 


| CALLE Le 
23 Jane Street, New York, N.Y. 10014 


Send for catalog +8 showing bathroom 
i) accessories, builders and cabinet hardware, 
| bronze doré furniture — $1.00. 


Representatives: 





San Francisco 
Patterson, Flynn & Johnson Chicago 


THINGS TO COME 


JUST A FEW HIGHLIGHTS 
JULY /AUGUST 1973 












IN PORTUGAL ...the hillside above historic 
Sintra is the setting of the glorious eighteenth- 
century Quinta da Alegria with swimming-pool ter- 
race, all the more spectacular because it overlooks 
i a panorama of Portugal. The residence of Mr. John 
Mackenzie, Jr., an American businessman and art 





















1 i! connoisseur. 

| IN NEW YORK ...an old barn converted into an 
| | artist’s residence and studio by designer Joseph 
tI Paul D'Urso, whose poetic restraint created serenity 
almost Oriental. 

: IN MONTECITO...considered by many the 
most beautiful estate within miles of Santa Barbara, 
California. Now the residence of antique-collector 
Jerry Porsche. On the grounds, a lake-size reflection 
pool with jets of water spraying upward and a full- 
size sailboat bobbing gaily. 

IN MANHATTAN ... Count Pablo Manzoni’s 
very personal apartment. He is, of course, the 
famous Pablo, who creates cosmetic beauty for 
Elizabeth Arden. 

AFLOAT IN SAN FRANCISCO ... yacht as 
‘‘pied-a-ocean,” used for entertaining during the San 
Francisco opera season. Designed by Val Arnold. 
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The beautiful Tuscan hills are also much admired, 
in part due to the climate, not hot in the summer and 
not very cold in winter. Here on a hilltop, a half-hour’s 
driving time from Florence, is a nineteenth-century 
manor house built of stone and brick and partially 
restored in 1970 to its original condition. In addition to 
the main house with three master bedrooms and three 
baths, there is a two-bedroom stone guest cottage plus 
a two-car garage, tractor shed and outbuildings. The 
main house has central oil heating and all utilities. For 
all of its thirty-two acres, the price is only $112,000. 

In the southern coastal resort town of San Remo, 
a terraced penthouse overlooks the Mediterranean, 
with entrance foyer, twenty-seven-by-thirteen-foot 
living room, pantry and kitchen, three bedrooms and 
two baths. Three sides of the penthouse are terraced— 
one measures a thousand square feet. Driving times 
are fifteen minutes to Monte Carlo, one hour to Genoa, 
and the Nice airport is forty-five minutes away. The 
price: $91,400. 





“A great house once owned by Galileo is 
only a ten-minute walk from the center of 
Florence.” 


One final residence in Italy might be mentioned—a 
great house once owned by Galileo and only a ten- 
minute walk to the center of Florence. For its location 
so near the city, the land is very extensive—eight and 
a half acres. The house has seventeen rooms and there 
is a three-car garage, chapel, farmhouse, barn, and 
formal gardens finely laid out and maintained. Taxes 
are $1,450 a year and the price is $375,000. 

The great advantages of living in Italy are the climate 
and the rich cultural surroundings. Living costs are 
lower than in America; labor is plentiful. The most 
important feature, however, is the positive attitude of 
the Italians toward Americans. In Italy the people are 
entirely a plus factor. 


Present Outlook for Foreign Properties 


Fifty years ago America’s well-to-do maintained a 
variety of residences and summer places no more than 
a few hours from the home front. These alternative 
households, fully stocked and staffed, offered a change 
of life style, a different atmosphere, a place to relax, 
to revive, even to conduct business. 

Today people are buying homes abroad with equal 
alacrity. And why not? The dollar has been devalued 
twice, for a total of almost twenty percent. Funds that 
were poured into the Swiss franc and German mark 
might just as well have gone into foreign properties, 
assuming no cash-flow problem. Even though these, 
plus the Belgian franc, Austrian shilling, Dutch guilder 
and French franc, have risen with respect to the dollar, 
it still remains advantageous to invest in these harder 
currencies or properties in hard-currency countries. 

And buying a home in Europe offers the unique divi- 
dend of a foreign ambience where somehow there is 
always ‘‘world enough and time.” 
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